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State  of  Montana, 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry, 

Helena,  December  1,  1897. 

To  His  Excellency,  Rob't  B.  Smith, 

Governor  of  Montana. 

Sir: — Id  accordance  with  Section  761  of  the  Political  Code,  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent to  you  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry 
of  the  State  of  Montana. 

I  am,  Very  Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Calderhead,  Commissioner. 
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In  preparing  the  report  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1897  much  the  same  methods 
were  employed  as  by  the  former  Commissioner,  and  in  order  that  the  record  might  not 
be  broken  this  repoi-t  is  in  most  respects  a  continuation  of  the  statistics  contained  in 
former  reports.  Comparison  is  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  statistics  and  this  fact  has  been 
continually  kept  in  mind.  In  accordance  with  the  desire  manifested  for  economy  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  this  repoi-t  is  made  as  brief  as  seems  consistent  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Bureau  was  created.  The  difficulties  in 
collecting  statistics  of  an  industrial  or  commercial  character  are  always  great  and  the 
peculiar  obstacles  under  which  the  Bureau  labors  will  be  better  understood  after  a 
brief  explanation. 

A'ery  much  of  the  information  relating  to  statistics  has  heretofore  been  collected  by 
the  county  assessors  under  the  provisions  and  penalties  of  Chapter  XVI.  of  the  Political 
Code,  but  under  a  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  said  chapter  was  repealed  by  in- 
plication  upon  the  passage  and  approval  of  Substitute  for  Senate  Bill  No.  11  during  the 
session  of  the  Fifth  Legislative  Assembly.  Under  the  former  practice  the  assessors 
were  compelled  to  make  a  report  to  the  Bureau  but  they  had  not  the  authority  to  com- 
pel answers  to  their  interrogatories.  Now  the  Bureau  cannot  compel  anything  from  as- 
sessors but  it  has  full  power  to  enforce  replies  from  individuals  t#"whom  it  may  apply 
for  informaition.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  predicament  the  Commissioner  finds 
himself  the  more  embarrassed  in  a  conscientious  effort  to  discharge  his  dutj^  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  under  the  present  law  the  assessors  are  in  no  wise  obligated  to  respond  to 
requests  from  this  office  and  such  requests  as  have  been  made  have  very  naturally 
been  treated  as  of  secondary  importance  to  those  duties  incumbent  on  them  as  county 
officials.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  Commissioner  owes  special  gratitude  to  a 
majority  of  the  assessors  in  the  state  some  of  whom  have  in  a  cheerful  spirit  done  their 
best  to  secure  the  information  sought.  With  inadequate  appropriation  for  the  employ- 
ment of  special  agents  and  the  absence  of  an  efficient  and  responsible  intermediary  be- 
tween the  Bureau  and  the  public  the  disadvantage  under  which  data  have  been  col- 
lected is  apparent.  An  instant's  reflection  will  convince  one  how  nearly  impossible  it 
is  to  establish  satisfactory  communication  with  the  agricultural  community  at  all.  Those 
interested  in  farming  are,  therefore,  necessarily  the  ones  to  suffer  the  greatest  statis- 
tical disappointments  in  spite  of  any  ingenuity  tliat  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
premises.  After  going  over  the  matters  furnished  by  the  assessors  they  were  found  to 
be  so  incomplete  in  most  cases  as  to  be  absolutely  useless.  To  publish  them  would  be 
iiu.sloading  and,  therefore,  it  was  deemed  better  that  tlioy  should  be  entirely  omitted. 
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The  statisties  relating  to  commerce  were  collected  by  mail  from  sundry  business  firms 
of  the  state  and  while  many  did  not  reply  to  the  interrogatories  it  was  perhaps  more 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  together  with  more  or  less  of 
the  spirit  of  neglect  than  from  a  desire  to  withhold  the  information  or  retard  the  work. 
Enough  replied,  however,  to  allow  of  a  resaonably  correct  estimate  of  the  conditions  of 
the  establishments  reporting.  Nevertheless,  there  were  some  who  were  obstinate  and  the 
Commissioner  takes  this  opportunity  to  say  that  indulgence  toward  such  persons  is  at  an 
end.  The  law  is  perfectly  plain  in  this  relation  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  person 
should  thus  impose  upon  the  Bureau  and  thereby  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  hinder  its 
efficiency.  The  misapprehension  of  the  functions  of  the  office  lies  principally  in  the  fact 
that  vei-y  many  have  a  suspicion  that  their  returns  will  in  some  way  be  compared  with 
the  assessor's  rolls  and  ultimately  affect  their  tax  levy,  and  in  the  correspondence  con- 
ducted it  has  cost  considerable  effort  and  pains  to  allay  this  distrust.  This  is  also  a 
uniform  complaint  of  the  assessors  and  would  seem  to  be  a  potent  and  conclusive  reason 
why  assessors  can  never  procure  reliable  statistical  information.  The  circular  system 
is  generally  condemned  by  other  states  and  although  as  in  Montana,  it  is  still  made  to 
do  duty  in  some  of  them,  it  is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  true  system  of  special 
agents  as,  no  doubt,  will  Montana  sooner  or  later. 

The  law  in  force  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  present  incumbent  specified  what 
certain  statistics  should  be  collected  and  the  former  Commissioner  had  the  blank  forms 
prepared  in  accordance  with  that  law.  When  the  present  Commissioner  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  the  assessors  were  already  in  the  field  Avorking  upon  the  old 
lines  so  far  as  they  were  giving  this  department  any  attention  at  all,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  undertake  any  new  or  special  investigations  through  this  agency. 

Two  special  investigations  have  been  conducted  direct  from  this  office.  These  were 
the  lock-out  at  Aldridge  and  the  children  detained  from  school  on  account  of  poverty. 
In  the  latter  investigation  the  Bureau  has  had  the  valuable  and  cheerful  co-operation  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Carleton  to  whom  the  Commissioner  makes  due 
acknowledgment.  The  investigation  was  inspired  by  the  published  statement  of  the 
National  Commissioner  of  Education  that  96.04  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  who  were  in 
school,  either  public  or  private,  including  seminaries,  colleges  and  universities,  were 
receiving  only  elementary  instruction.  That  is  to  say,  96.04  out  of  every  100  pupils 
in  all  the  educational  institutions  from  which  statistics  could  be  gathered  were  receiv- 
ing that  grade  of  insti-uction  laid  down  for  children  of  the  ages  from  six  to  fourteen 
years.  Tliis  announcement  so  impressed  the  Commissioner  as  to  cause  him  to  institute 
a  conscientious  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  far  this  and  concommitant  conditions  were 
true  in  Montana.  Nothing  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  this  behalf  was  left  undone 
and  yet  it  seems  at  this  writing  as  if  a  large  stock  of  disappointment  would  be  the  re- 
ward owing  to  an  inefficient  law  and  the  lackadaisical  and  obstinate  temperaments  of 
school  board  clerks,-less  than  half  in  the  state  having  been  heard  from.  If,  upon  clos- 
ing the  report  some  sort  of  intelligent  estimate  can  be  made  from  the  figures  received, 
the  result,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  well  ^vorth  the  efilort  expended. 

The  repoi-t  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  state  for  the  year  1896,  made  by  Mr. 
Eageno  B.  Braden,  Assayer  in  Charge  of  the  U.  S.  Assay  Office,  Helena,  was  deemed 
of  siifticient  importance  to  warrant  its  publication  in  advance  of  the  regular  report  and 
3.000  copies  were  printed  and  disti-ibuted  in  those  localities  and  among  those  persons 
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whom  it  was  thought  would  be  induced  to  invest  in  enterpiises  ior  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  state. 

The  conditions  during  1S97  have  been  more  favorable  for  agriculture,  cattle  and 
sheep  raising  than  for  a  series  of  years  past.  The  frequent  heavy  rains  which  fell  over 
large  areas  of  the  state  during  the  summer  produced  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  as  well 
as  grain  and  other  farm  products,  and  the  increased  price  of  wool  and  wheat  has 
greatly  benefitted  the  producers  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  proprietors  of 
this  class  of  holdings  and  has  encouraged  them  to  increase  their  stock  and  output. 

Nor  is  the  mining  industry  second  in  point  of  enterprise.  The  gi^iat  mining  com- 
panies whose  properties  were  developed  and  in  active  operation  have  in  the  majority 
of  instances  added  to  their  forces  and  increased  their  output.  As  a  matter  of  course 
this  does  not  apply  to  silver  properties. 

The  relations  between  employer  and  employe  have,  to  all  outward  appearances, 
been  amicable.  The  lockout  of  the  coal  miners  at  Horr  is  a  notable  exception  and  of 
which  an  extended  report  will  be  found  at  another  page.  That  the  general  industrial 
trend  has  been  even  and  uneventful  is  cause  for  congratulation  on  the  part  of  every  citizen 
in  the  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  more  serious  is  in  wait  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Low  wages  is  a  seductive  thought  to  certain  employers,  but  in  practice  and  in 
the  end  these  men  find  themselves  equally  the  victims  with  the  employed.  Reductions 
in  wages  mean  a  curtailment  of  consumption,  checking  production,  throwing  more  men 
out  of  employment,  still  further  abridging  consumption  and  acting  as  an  endless  chain 
to  drag  down  to  commercial  ruin  both  employer  and  employed.  The  general  rejoicing 
at  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  a  few  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and  the  improve- 
ment in  business  that  follows  demonstrates  clearly  the  'enormous  activity  that  would 
pervade  all  the  industries  of  the  nation  if  a  like  stimulus  could  be  given  to  all  the 
products  of  labor.  In  Montana  or  the  United  States  there  is  no  difficulty  to  produce, 
nor  would  there  be  the  least  moire  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  consumption  if  the  means 
of  exchange  of  the  product  were  equitable  and  out  of  the  reach  of  manipulation.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  past  three  years  Montana  has  suffered  from  blows  from  within  and  with- 
out. It  is  doubtful  if  a  better  reason  can  be  advanced  for  her  splendid  survival  than 
that  the  standard  of  living  among  nearly  all  classes  was  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  some 
elasticity  in  resources  and  rations  without  having  the  last  inspiration  of  hope  in  her 
citizens  jolted  out  against  rock  bottom.  The  margin  of  a  liberal  wage  is  the  very  life 
of  commerce  and  these  late  experiences  have  taught  shrewd  business  men  that  their 
interests  are  more  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  wage-earner  than  they  had  hitherto 
surmised. 

The  National  Homeseekers  Association  held  its  first  convention  at  Chicago  September 
21,  1897.  The  only  delegate  from  Montana  present  was  Hon.  W.  J.  Hannah  of  Sweet 
Grass  county.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  farms  to  the  cities  by  turning  its  flow  to  the  unused  lands  in  the  country. 
Legislation  favorable  to  this  movement  will  be  advocated  and  every  effort  made  to  en- 
courage and  cherish  the  home-owning  instinct  which  is  inherent  in  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  this  nation. 

At  the  convention  resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the  passage  by  the  various 
legislatures  such  laws  as  will  tend  to  encourage  immigration,  agricultural  development 
and  the  establishment  of  manufactories;  the  segregation  and  preservation  of  forest 
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areas  under  control  of  federal  authorities;  tJae  appropriation  by  Congress  of  moneys 
for  construction  of  reservoirs  and  irrigation  works  and  the  cession  of  all  the  public 
vacant  lands  by  the  United  States  to  the  states  and  territories  in  severalty  so  that  they 
may  be  opened  for  settlement  under  proper  state  regulations.  The  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  living  in  rented  hoimes  is  sufficient  argu- 
ment for  the  necessity  of  an  effort  in  this  direction.  If  proper  aid  and  encouragemeni; 
be  given  the  Association  there  is  no  reason  why  Montana  should  not  receive  her  pro- 
portion of  immigration. 

I'he  officers  of  the  Association  are:  James  Gunn,  Presiident,  Boise  City,  Idaho; 
George  E.  Girling,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Chicago. 

The  endm-ing  greatness  and  stability  of  a  nation  depends  largely  upon  the  home- 
loving  and  home-owning  sentiment  of  its  people  and  the  people  of  our  country  can 
never  develop  the  higher  attributes  of  civilization  until  they  have  free  access  to  the  soil. 

Successful  agricultural  fairs  have  been  held  in  Beaverhead,  Cascade,  Custer,  Fergus, 
Missoula,  Kavalli  and  Yellowstone  counties  and  excellent  exhibits  made  of  the  products 
of  farms  and  orchards.  The  interest  manifested  leads  to  the  hope  that  this  method 
of  assembling  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  products  and  interchanging 
ideas  may  become  an  established  custom. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  the  state  of  infectious  and  contagious  di- 
seases a  growing  sentiment  is  coming  forward  in  behalf  of  uniform  and  competent  in- 
spection of  all  live  stock  offered  for  inter-state  transportation.  The  care  of  the  public 
liealth  is  eertainly  within  the  duties  of  the  state  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  wise  to 
extend  such  inspection  to  animals  prior  to  as  well  as  after  slaughtering  for  food.  The 
high  expediency  of  this  measure  suggests  itself  in  the  larger  towns  where  a  portion  of 
the  animal  food  is  imported  from  other  states.  A  careful  and  competent  inspection 
would  enhance  the  value  of  all  such  meat  in  the  market,  and  in  addition,  would  lead 
to  the  almost  certain  detection  of  any  stolen  animals  either  slaughtered  or  offered  for 
sale. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  recommendation  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
in  his  message  to  the  last  Legislative  Assembly  that  the  lands  of  the  state  be  not  sold 
or  parted  with,  but  retained  as  an  inheritance  for  future  generations  and  rented  from 
year  to  year.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  settled  policy  of  the  government  to  keep 
the  lands  for  the  people.  Under  such  a  policy  the  lands  will  furnish  for  all  time  a  per- 
petual and  increasing  revenue  from  the  source  created  for  that  purpose  by  the  natural 
laws  governing  the  growth  of  communities.  The  burden  of  public  expense  would  be 
removed  from  the  products  of  industry  and  each  additional  settler  on  the  lands  will 
lighten  the  burden  of  all. 

In  Montana  the  waters  in  her  streams  are  as  necessary  to  her  prosperity  as  her 
mines  or  soil  and  the  preservation  of  the  right  to  water  is  as  necessary  as  the  preserva- 
vatiou  of  the  right  to  the  land.  The  Constitution  of  the  state  declares  that  the  use 
of  all  waters  in  the  state  "shall  be  held  to  be  a  public  use,"  and  keenest  vigilance 
should  be  exercised  to  the  end  that  the  water  riglits  may  not  pass  from  the  people  to 
the  hands  of  corporations  where  experience  has  shown  they  are  only  too  apt  tO'  grow 
into  burdens  rather  than  blessings. 

Montana  is  rich  in  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth— the  farm,  forest  and  mine— and 
while  it  was  the  wealth  of  her  mineral  deposits  that  first  attracted  attention,  it  must 
constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mines  may  in  time  be  exhausted  and  the  forests 
felled;  yet  the  inexhaustible  qualities  of  the  soil  will  remain  to  bless  labor  by  yielding 
subsistence  to  the  present  and  succeeding  generations.  Constant  care  should  guard  the 
right  of  the  people  to  access  to  the  soil  that  when  other  sources  of  supply  fail  they  can 
turn  to  the  bosom  of  mother  earth  and  find  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families. 


Free  Public  Employment  Office. 


The  Free  Public  Employment  Office  was  abolished  by  the  passage  of  Substitute  for 
Senate  Bill  No.  11  in  the  Fifth  Legislative  Assembly.  Herewith  will  be  found  tables 
relating  to  the  business  of  the  office  for  the  period  from  December  1,  1896,  to  March  6, 
1897,  when  the  oflice  was  discontinued. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  office  numerous  applications  have  been  received  by  this 
Bureau  both  from  those  seeking  employment  and  those  desiring  help,  mostly  confined 
to  domestic  service.  The  Bureau  has  at  all  times  been  diligent  in  its  service  to  such  ap- 
plicants, and,  with  some  little  success. 

1'hese  inquiries  together  with  the  history  of  the  office  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
office  was  of  benefit  to  those  w^hom  it  was  intended  to  help  and  while  it  perhaps  did  not 
come  up  to  'Expectations,  efficiency  would  have  been  greatly  increased  if  it  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Butte.  This  would  have  placed  the  agent  in  the  largest  industrial 
center  in  the  state  where  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  employes  and  employment 
and  where  the  greatest  abuse  of  the  private  employment  agencies  prevails.  There  also 
he  would  have  had  the  assistance  and  support  of  the  labor  unions  in  his  work.  Such 
business  as  came  to  Helena  could  have  been  attended  to  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

A  number  of  complaints  have  come  to  the  Bureau  of  alleged  extortion  on  the  part  of 
private  employment  agencies.  In  some  instances  the  applicants  for  work  claimed  they 
were  charged  a  fee  by  the  employment  agent  and  again  by  the  company  to  which  they 
were  assigned.  In  other  cases  when  men  became  importunate  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  of  employment  they  were  sent  long  distances  from  the  location  of  the  em- 
ployment agent  to  find  that  there  were  no  men  wanted.  In  some  cases  they  were  sent 
to  isolated  country  districts  where  no  laborers  were  ever  employed. 

A  free  public  employment  office  in  at  least  each  of  the  important  cities  of  the  state 
would  soon  remedy  these  abuses.  Such  an  institution  would  bring  employes  and  em- 
ployers together  in  a  reliable  office  and  both  would  be  mutually  assisted,  and  the  office 
made  that  useful  adjunct  of  state  administration  it  was  originally  intended  to-  be,  and 
which  it  is  in  other  states  where  they  have  been  established. 

So  far  as  advised  no  city  has  availed  itself  of  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1897  granting 
authority  for  the  establishment  of  free  public  employment  offices. 


APPLICANTS  FOR  "EMPLOYMENT"  AND  "EELP,"  AND  "POSITIONS  SECURED"  DECEMBER  1, 

1896,  TO  MARCH  6,  1897. 


Months. 

Applications  for 
Employment. 

Applications  for 
Help. 

Positions  Secured. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total . 

December,  1896   

11 

31 

8 

39 

22 

29 

January,  1897   

6 

38 

48 

3 

31 

34 

Febrnary,  1897  

5 

19 

3 

28 

4 

20 

24 

March.  1897  

5 

8 

1 

6 

6 

Total   

27 

91 

17 

122 

79 

93 

Total  both  Sexes  

118 

139 

93 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION  DESIRED,  DECEMBER  1,  1896  TO  MARCH  6,  1897 


Classified  Applications. 

uec,  loyo. 

Ton  1ftQ7 

ti  an . ,  icjy  < . 

r eo. ,  loyi . 

mai cn,  loy < . 

24 

25  ' 

17 

6 

Any  Kind  of  Labor  

11 

4 

5 

2 

Chamber  or  Second  Work    

3 
2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Dining  Room  Work  

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

Total  

42 

39 

24 

13 

Noxious  Weeds. 


RUSSIAN  Thistle. 

For  the  past  two  years  this  Bureau  has  made  a  partially  successful  effort  at  the 
extirpation  of  the  fast-spreading  and  noxious  weed  known  as  the  Russian  Thistle.  It 
obtained  a  very  strong  foothold  in  the  Dakotas  some  years  ago  and  in  1895  was  found  to 
have  spread  into  nine  counties  in  Montana.  The  former  Commissioner  secured  plates 
and  printed  descriptive  posters  and  distributed  them  in  order  that  the  weed  might  be 
icleutilied  and  destroyed.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  destroy  it  in  1896  it  was  reported  to 
have  appeared  in  fifteen  counties  and  the  subject  was  again  treated  at  length  in  conse- 
quence of  which  large  numbers  of  the  weed  were  reported  to  have  been  destroj^ed. 

This  year  attention  was  again  called  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  very  plentiful  in 
many  places  and  apparently  no  effort  was  being  made  to  eradicate  it.  Accordingly  the 
following  letter  circular  was  sent  out  and  enclosed  with  it  was  a  blank  form  of  inquir^y- 
similar  to  that  used  in  former  years. 

In  the  Annual  Reports  of  this  Bureau  for  the  years  1895  and  1896,  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Thistle  had  obtained  a  strong  foothold  in  many 
counties  of  the  state,  and  a  lengthy  and  complete  history  of  the  plant  was  given.  A 
large  number  of  illustrated  circulars  were  printed  and  sent  out  to'  county  ofRcials,  and 
to  all  section  foremen  and  station  agents  along  the  railroad  lines,  giving  description  of 
this  noxious  weed,  its  habits  and  method  of  its  extermination.  Railroad  officials  and 
many  residents  of  the  state  made  a  vigorous  and  determined  effort  for  its  destruction, 
but  reports  received  by  this  Bureau  during  the  last  few  weeks  would  indicate  that  the 
weed  is  spreading,  and  threatens  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  state. 

The  Russian  Thistle  at  first  appeared  in  this  state  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads, 
and  at  or  near  stations,  more  especially  .lunction  points.  The  seed  is  brought  into  Mon~ 
tana  in  emigrant  cars,  in  the  bedding  of  stock  cars,  in  feed  for  stock,  and  in  impure 
grass  seed  from  infected  states.  As  these  sources  of  introduction  cannot  be  removed, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  destroy  the  weeds  wherever  found. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  eradication  at  present  lies  in  the  in- 
ability of  the  people  to  identify  it.  The  name  is  somewhat  misleading,  and  a  thistle  is 
looked  for,  when  in  fact  this  weed  has  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  common  thistle, 
but  bears  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  the  plant  known  as  "Tumble-weed."  It  is  also 
not  improbable  that  the  Canada  Thistle  has  been  in  some  instances  mistaken  for  the 
Russian  Thistle.  The  managers  of  the  various  lines  of  railroad  in  the  state  have  been 
requested  to  make  a  diligent  and  searching  investigation  along  the  lines  of  their  roads 
and  destroy  it  wherever  found.  They  have  also  been  requested  to  notify  the  owners 
of  lands  adjacent  to  places  infected,  and  the  county  officials  in  each  county  where  it  is 
found. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  report  of  a  competent  botanist  who  made  a 
recent  tour  of  observation  to  locate  the  existence  of  this  and  other  noxious  weeds.  "My 
observations  were  confined  to  the  lands  immediately  adjacent  to  the  railroads.  I  first 
found  the  Russian  Thistle  growing  in  great  numbers  in  and  around  Missoula;  found 
none  west  of  Missoula  as  far  as  Thompsoli  Falls.  Did  not  visit  the  Bitter  Root  Valley, 
but  it  will  soon  be  infected  from  Missoula  if  the  plants  are  not  destroyed  there.  Found 
it  in  great  numbers  at  Cinnabar,  from  which  point  it  will  be  carried  into  the  National 
Park.  Found  it  also  growing  at  Billings  and  Great  Falls.  Found  none  between  Ft. 
Buford  and  Kalispel.    Will  make  further  investigation  and  report  later." 
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It  is  also  reported  as  growing  along  tiie  line  ot  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  in 
Silver  Bow  and  Beaverhead  counties. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  weeds  this  counti-y  has  ever  known  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  destroy  it.  It  has  already  become  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  By  the  rapidity  and  density  of  its  growth  it  smothers  and  destroys  all  other 
forms  of  vegetation  and  rapidly  exhausts  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Some  conception  of 
the  dangerous  character  of  this  noxious  weed  can  be  formed  when  it  is  known  that  in 
its  native  home  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea  it  has  compelled  the  entire  abandon- 
uicut  of  cultivating  wheat,  barley,  flax  and  other  cereals  in  large  areas.  This  circular 
is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  the  dangerous  character  of  this 
weed  and  urging  upon  every  one  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action  for  its 
destruction.  The  seeds  are  now  about  ready  to  ripen  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  surest 
and  safest  plan  is  to  destroy  the  weeds  by  pouring  coal  oil  over  them  and  burning  them. 

Any  publicity  the  newspapers  of  the  state  may  give  this  circular  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  Oommissioner,  and  a  service  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

J.  H.  CALDERHEAD,  Oommissioner. 

Helena,  Montana,  August  16,  1897. 

Answers  were  received  from  every  county  in  the  state  and  summaries  of  their  reports 
are  given  below.   In  many  cases  the  correspondents  were  unable  to  identify  the  plant. 

Beaverhead  County.- Reported  to  have  been  found  along  the  line  of  the  Utah  & 
Northern  Railway  around  coal  chutes  and  side  tracks.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  rail- 
road company  it  is  believed  all  were  destroyed. 

Carbon  County.— None  reported. 

Cascade  County.— First  appeared  about  four  years  ago;  was  brought  in  in  emigrant 
ears  and  extends  along  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  throughout  its  entire 
length  in  the  county.  This  year  a  mass  meeting  was  called  at  Great  Falls  and  an  org- 
anized and  systematic  effort  is  being  made  for  its  eradication.  It  has  obtained  quite  a 
foothold  around  Sydney  and  west  from  that  point  to  the  Cascade  county  line.  It  has 
been  destroyed  for  the  most  part  on  the  Great  Northern  right  of  way  by  the  section  men, 
but  it  has  spread  out  to  the  prairie  and  threatens  to  cover  a  big  stretch  of  country  un- 
less some  action  is  taken  by  the  authorities. 

Choteau  County.— It  appeared  at  Chinook,  Zurich  and  Ft.  Assinaboine,  but  it  is  not 
thought  to  have  spread  to  any  extent.     Some  have  been  destroyed. 

Custer  County.— It  has  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  sec- 
tion men  were  directed  to  cut  and  burn  it  and  did  so,  but  it  has  gained  a  foothold  in 
the  sparsely  settled  outlying  districts  and  the  prospect  of  its  extermination  is  not  good. 
The  county  authorities  ordered  it  destroyed  wherever  found. 

Dawson  County.— It  has  made  its  appearance  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  but  has 
not  spread  and  in  some  places  has  entirely  disappeared. 

Deer  Lodge  County.— None  of  those  reporting  have  any  knowledge  of  its  ever  having 
appeared  in  this  county.  The  Northern  Pacific  report  a  few  between  Garrison  and 
Avon  all  destroyed. 

Fergus  County.— None  known  to  exist  in  the  county. 

Flathead  County.— None  identified  in  the  county. 

Gallatin  County.— Appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manhattan.  Believe  it  to  have 
been  entirely  subverted  by  irrigation  and  heavy  rains  and  snows. 

Granite  County.— Diligent  inquiry  failed  to  locate  any  except  that  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific report  a  few  on  the  Phillipsburg  branch  between  Drummond  and  Stone.   All  killed. 

Jefferson  County.— It  is  reported  as  growing  between  Whitehall  and  Boulder  but  not 
positively  identified. 

Lewis  and  Clarke.— None  found  in  the  county.  One  patch  reported  in  the  city  of 
Helena  as  destroyed  but  it  is  surmised  that  this  was  Canada  Thistle. 

Madison  County.— A  few  plants  were  reported  as  growing  near  Monida  on  the  U.  & 
N.  Railway;  also  a  few  on  Blacktail.    Supposed  to  have  been  wiped  out, 

Meagher  County.— None  known  in  this  County. 

Missoula  County.— Reported  as  growing  in  great  numbers  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Missoula  and  Bvaro.  Arrangements  were  carried  out  to  have  them  all  destroyed  on 
the  line  of  the  railroad.   Notwithstanding  this  the  thistle  has  increased  rapidly. 
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Park  County— Growing  in  great  numbers  about  Livingston  and  Cinnabar  as  well  as 
along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  branch  to  Horr. 

Ravalli  County.— The  railroad  company  reijorts  the  thistle  as  growing  along  the  line 
of  its  road  between  Stevensville  and  Hamilton.  It  is  also  reported  as  growing  upon  the 
older  bench  ranches.     Some  exertion  made  for  its  destruction. 

Sweet  Grass  County.— Some  scattering  plants  reported  as  growing  ten  miles  north 
of  Big  Timber.     Owners  of  land  notified  and  have  promised  to  take  care  of  them. 

Silver  Bow  County.— None. 

Teton  County.— None  known  in  the  county. 

Valley  County.— None  known. 

Yellowstone  County.— Reported  as  growing  all  along  the  main  lines  of  the  Northern 
I'acific  and  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroads  and  also  at  or  near  all  the  towns. 
Some  effort  was  made  lo  destroy  it  and  in  some  places  reported  successful.  In  other  lo-- 
calities  it  is  reported  on  the  increase. 

Other  Weeds. 

The  Canadian  Thistle  and  Bull  Thistle  along  with  the  Russian  Thistle  are  declared 
by  law  a  "common  nuisance,"  and  penalty  is  imposed  for  permitting  them  to  grow,  and 
all  whose  lands  are  infested  with  these  weeds  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  law  requires 
their  extirpation. 

Yellow  Bur,  Yellow  Tar,  or  Fire  Weed,  is  another  troublesome  weed  that  has  been 
found  in  isolated  cases.  Where  either  of  them  obtain  a  foothold  it  is  exceedingly  an- 
noying and  hard  to  eradicate. 

All  weeds  are  counted  a  nuisance  and  should  be  destroyed  or  kept  under  complete 
control.  But  those  mentioned  above  are  not  only  annoying  but  a  real  danger  to  the 
farmiug  communities. 

LARKSPUR. 

A  poisonous  plant  commonly  called  "Larkspur,"  has  been  found  to  exist  over,  a  large 
part  of  the  state.  It  is  known  that  quite  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  have 
been  poisoned  by  it.  It  is  poisonous  to  all  kinds  of  stock  and  all  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  animals  should  familiarize  themselves  with  it  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  grazed 
upon,  and  should  also  be  informed  as  to  the  symptoms  of  Larkspur  poisoning  and  the 
remedies  to  be  applied.  Reference  for  that  purpose  is  made  to  a  report  of  the  Hon.  M. 
E.  Knowles,  State  Veterinarian,  which  is  printed  below  and  which  fully  explains  the 
characteristics  of  the  plant,  the  symptoms  of  its  poisoning  and  the  remedies  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

In  a  letter  to  Gov.  Smith  Dr.  Knowles  says: 

"It  has  recently  been  my  duty  to  investigate  the  cause  of  several  large  and  serious 
losses  in  various  localities  of  our  state  among  cattle  and  sheep  which  I  find  due  to  the 
consumption  by  them  of  a  very  poisonous  plant  commonly  called  "Larkspur,"  a  species  of 
the  true  aconite,  the  common  name  of  which  is  "Wolfsbane"  or  "Monkshood."  The  sci- 
entific or  boianical  name  is  Del]ihinium.  there  being  three  varieties  indigenous  to  Mon- 
tana. The  one  occasioning  the  losses  mentioned  and  in  fact  the  most  common,  I  here- 
with submit  a  brief  description  of  by  Bmil  Starz  Pli.  G.  and  myself,  giving  the  treat- 
ment known  to  be  successful  when  promptly  applied  after  the  poisoning. 

"The  larkspur  of  our  country  represents  mostly  erect  annual  herbs  from  a  span  to 
one  foot  in  heighth  with  palmately  lobed.  cleft  dissected  leaves  and  racemose  flowers 
of  usually  beautiful  azure  blue  color,  shading  sometimes  from  purple  to  entirely  white. 
They  belong  to  the  family  of  the  ranunclaceae  to  which  the  very  poisonous  aconite 
(Monkshood  or  Wolfsbane)  belong.  The  flowers  of  the  Larkspurs  are  disposed  in 
loose  terminal  racemes;  the  nectary  is  one-leaved  with  an  ascending  horn  (spur)  nearly 
equalling  the  corolla.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  smooth  solitary  capsules.  From  May 
to  July  they  are  found  in  blossom,  generally  in  hilly  regions,'  and  distributed  over  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  v/estern  part  of  the  United  States.     The  flowers  are  bitter  and 
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acrid  and  contaiu  very  probably  aconite  acid,  an  alkaloid  with  vei-y  poisonous  proper- 
ties. The  seeds  also  seem  to  contain  a  poisonous  principle  of  alkaloidal  character.  The 
symptoms  of  Larkspur  poisoning  resemble  very  closely  those  of  aconite. 

"Belonging-  in  one  and  tlie  same  family  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  the  Larkspur  pos 
sesses  one  or  more  poisonous  principles  in  action  like  those  found  in  aconite  and  an  early 
investigation  and  analysis  of  the  plant  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
stockmen  from  losses  of  sheep  and  cattle  caused  every  year  from  eating  Larkspurs. 

"In  Montana  three  different  kinds  of  Delphinium  (Larkspur)  are  found.  The  mosl 
widely  distributed  one  is  Delphinium  Monzicsu  d.  c,  which  is  growing  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  state.  Delphinium  monzicsu  d.  c.  is  glabrous  (without  hairs)  below  (at  least  at 
the  very  base,)  pubescent  above  with  spreading  hairs,  especially  in  the  inflorescence. 
Tlie  leaves  are  five,  parted.  The  divisions,  two  or  three  cleft;  flowers  large,  deep  blue, 
in  a  few  to  many-flowered  simple  raceme  the  upper  petals  veined  with  purple;  the  spur 
long  and  slender.  It  is  found  in  Wyoming,  Montana  and  northwestwards.  The  other 
two  larkspurs  found  are  delphinium  bi-color  and  scopulorum. 

"From  the  observation  of  several  cases  of  Larkspur  poisoning  which  happened  in 
Montana  early  in  the  spring,  at  a  time  when  the  blossoms  and  seeds  had  not  yet  been 
produced  by  the  plants,  it  is  without  any  doubt  that  the  poisonous  principle  in  Larkspur 
is  distributed  throughout  the  whole  plant  (root,  leaf,  flowers  and  seeds)  and  therefore, 
poisoning  may  occur  at  almost  any  time  during  the  life  period  of  the  plant.  A 
number  of  serious  and  extensive  losses  amOng  both  cattle  and  sheep  have  come 
under  my  observation  in  Montana  during  the  past  three  months,  the  most  seri- 
ous being  among  sheep.  I  ascertained  upon  close  investigation  that  cattle  and  sheep 
are  most  likely  to  eat  the  plant  and  become  poisoned  when  they  are  on  a  range  short  of 
grass;  or  when  turned  immedia/tely  into  a  locality  while  hungry  and  in  a  condition  to 
eat  any  plant  life  in  sight.  The  common  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  sheep  and  cattle 
are  manifested  first  by  the  animal  straying  beliind  the  herd,  appearing  dull  and  indif- 
ferent to  its  surroundings,  but  if  suddenly  startled  will  walk  in  a  directly  straight  line 
until  meeting  some  obstruction  when  it  probably  falls,  makes  but  few  struggles,  and 
then  lies  quietly  under  the  influence  of  the  poison.  There  is  rarely  any  bloating,  or 
hovcn,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  a  dribbling  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  champing  of  the 
jaws  and  frequent  attempts  at  swallowing. 

"The  treatment  most  successfully  applied  has  been  pouring  water  of  ammonia  onto 
a  rag  or  sponge,  and  holding  the  same  to  the  animal's  nose  until  it  fully  inhales  the 
fumes  of  the  ammonia,  it  sometimes  being  necessary  to  pour  five  or  six  drops  of  am- 
monia into  the  nostrils.  The  administration  every  10  or  15  minutes  to  sheep,  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ammonia  water  in  half  a  cup  of  water,  and  the  administration  of  alcohol 
(in  tablespoonful  doses)  diluted  with  three  times  this  quantity  of  water,  every  15  or  20 
minutes  will  be  found  beneficial  when  ammonia  does  not  promptly  relieve  the  animal. 
Where  it  is  possible,  and  the  drug  is  accessible,  a  hypodermic  injection  of  the  60th  of 
a  gi-ain  of  atropia  sulphate  to  sheep  and  one  grain  to  cattle,  will  bring  about  a  cure,  or 
relieve  the  poisoning  in  a  rapid  manner,  often  reviving  them  when  they  are  apparently 
beyond  help.  Digitalis  and  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  small  doses  are  also  useful  and 
frequently  bring  about  a  cure  very  promptly.  Any  additional  information  desired  by 
interested  parties  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  the  State  Veterinarian." 

CicuTA  MACULATA— Water  HemlockdOrIWild  parsnip. 

"This  plant  grows  stout  from  three  to  six  feet  high;  lower  leaves  on  petioles  from 
one  to  two  feet  long,  bipinnate;  the  leaflets  are  oblong,  lanceolate,  coarsely  serrate;  in- 
volucre usually  wanting;  involeuties  of  from  six  to  eight  which  are  narrow,  lanceolate 
leaflets;  flowers  white*  fruit  broadly  ovate.  It  grows  along  swampy  streams  and 
low,  wet  marshes  throughout  the  state.  It  is  poisonous  to  both  man  and  beast.  A  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  cattle  w^ere  poisoned  during  the  past  year  by  it  and  a  few  years  since 
two  men  were  poisoned  near  Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  both  dying  within  a 
few  hours  after  eating  the  bulb  of  the  plant  which  they  mistook  for  cultivated  parsnip." 
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The  Mines. 


In  the  introductory  of  his  annual  report,  State  Mining  Inspector  John  Byrne  says  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  industrj^: 

"It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  marked  improvement  in  the  methods  of  opening  and  de- 
veloping the  mines  discovered  during  the  past  two  years.  It  evidences  a  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  stability,  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  mineral  lodes.  Min- 
ing lias  now  come  to  be  a  business  with  no  greater  chance  of  loss  attending  it  than  may 
be  met  with  in  any  other  legitimate  undertaking,  and,  where  directed  by  men  of  experi- 
ence and  sound  judgment,  the  risks  are  even  less.  This  is  being  recognized  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  tendency  of  capital  to  invest  in  promising  prospects. 

"The  copper-silver  mines  lead  all  others  in  productive  capacity.  Their  stability  and 
permanency  have  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  true  worth  of  these  can 
only  be  determined  in  the  years  to  come. 

"The  gold  bearing  districts  have  attracted  the  wide  attention  of  a  class  of  men 
whose  connection  with  any  mining  enterprise  is  guarantee  of  merit.  As  a  consequence, 
systematic  development  is  going  on  in  many  sections,  and  several  promising  discoveries 
have  been  made,  which  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  output  of  the  yellow  metal. 

"There  are  a  few  silver-lead  mines  still  operating.  The  many  exclusively  silver 
mines  and  those  combined  with  lead  of  low  grade  have  closed  down.  Some  of  the 
latter  continued  work  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  profitable,  hoping  for  a  favorable 
change  and  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  loss  and  destruction  resulting  from  the  mines 
filling  with  water,  but  they  were  forced  to  succumb. 

"The  future  of  coal  mining  would  appear  to  be  exceedingly  bright.  The  consump- 
tion is  steadily  increasing  and  the  many  new  measures  discovered  of  late  would  indi- 
cate an  inexhaustible  supply. 

"The  mining  industry  in  general  is  improving  as  shown  by  the  large  increase  in  the 
nimiber  of  men  employed  over  other  years.  Its  progress  is  along  lines  best  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  value  and  permanency  of  our  mineral  veins.  A  steady,  certain 
advance  marks  the  progress  of  this  great  industry,  which  will  in  time  place  Montana  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  the  producers  of  precious  metals." 

The  mining  journals  of  the  state  and  that  part  of  the  press  that  has  taken  a  stand 
against  the  scheming  mine  promoters  is  complimented.  These  unreliable  concerns  have 
in  some  measure  discouraged  capital  for  the  development  of  meritonous  entei-prises  and 
to  that  extent  have  worked  an  injury  to  the  industry  in  years  gone  by. 

Inspector  Byrne  treats  of  the  accidents  and  loss  of  life  in  both  quartz  and  coal  mines 
in  detail.  Also  he  makes  some  valuable  recommendations  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
practical  miner  that  he  is,  which  if  carried  out  by  the  operators,  will  result  in  a  saving 
of  life  as  the  first  consideration  and  an  economy  to  the  employers.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  involves  elaborate  expense  to  the  managements.  All  the  means  to  this  end 
are  now  at  hand. 

He  reports  that  the  law  passed  by  the  Fifth  Legislative  Assjembly  of  which  Hon, 
Martin  Buckley  was  author,  providing  for  an  outlet  independent  of  the  main  shaft 
in  all  mines  over  100  feet  deep  is  being  generally  complied  with.  While  this  law  was  of 
a  protective  character  to  the  miner,  originally,  it  has  proved  of  advantage  to  both  em- 
ployee and  employer.  It  relieves  the  miner  from  that  incessant  sense  of  fear  that  fire, 
flood,  cave  or  some  kindred  disaster  might  imprison  him.  It  gives  him  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  good  air.  Therefore,  the  miner  need  waste  no  time  in  the  apprehension  of 
danger  and  the  pure  air  gives  him  both  strength  and  will  to  accomplish  more  work  in 
a  given  time.  It,  therefore,  follows,  that  this  law  combines  protection  to  the  miner  with 
the  highest  principle  of  economy  to  the  operator  by  enabling  the  latter  to  absorb  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  former. 

He  reports  some  opposition  among  both  miners  and  owners  to  the  law  requiring  the 
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enclosure  of  safety  cages  in  yertical  shafts  of  which  Hon.  W.  J,  Evans,  of  Silver  Bow 
county,  was  author  in  the  Fifth  Assembly.  With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  the  law 
has  been  complied  with.  A  degree  of  indulgence  has  been  exercised  in  the  matter  in  the 
hope  that  the  successful  operation  of  this  appliance  in  mines  where  it  has  been  installed 
Avould  disarm  all  prejudice  and  objection.  Proper  steps  have  been  taken,  however,  to 
secure  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  near  future. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  of  the 
state  each  year  from  1893  to  1897,  inclusive,  together  with  the  number  of  accidents  and 
the  per  cent  of  accidents  to  the  total  number  of  men  employed  in  each  year. 


Per  cent  of  acci- 

No. of  men 

No.  of 

dents  to  the  total  number 

Year. 

employed. 

accidents. 

of  men  employed. 

1893 

5312 

33 

.62 

1894 

7082 

46 

,65 

1895 

8758 

59 

.67 

1896 

7727 

85 

1.10 

1897 

*9825 

81 

.82 

*It  is  estimated  that  675  men  are  prospecting  and  employed  in  isolated  places,  mak- 
ing a  total  number  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  during  1897  of  10500. 


The  Aldridge  Lock=Out. 


During  April,  May  and  June,  1897,  the  newspapers  of  the  state  were  chronicling 
the  incidents  and  progress  of  a  difficulty  that  had  arisen  between  the  Montana  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  at  Aldridge,  Park  County,  Montana,  and  its  employes.  A  good  deal  of 
public  interest  was  aroused,  and  accounts  were  conflicting.  The  trouble  being  of  a  na- 
ture that  imposed  upon  this  Bureau  an  investigation,  if  was  decided  to  send  a  special 
agent  to  the  ground  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  causes,  progress  and  settlement  of 
the  diffiiculty.  Pursuant  to  this  purpose  Mr.  William  Hogan  was  selected  as  the  special 
agent  to  do  the  work,  the  results  of  which  are  set  forth  in  his  report  as  follows: 

Aldridge,  Montana,  December,  1,  1897: 

To  Hon.  J.  H.  Calderhead, 

Commissioner  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry, 
Helena,  Montana. 

Dear  Sir:— 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  special  agent  for  the  Bureau  in  the  matter  of 
the  duties  assigned  me  of  investigating  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  shut-down  of 
th(i  properties  of  the  Montana  Coal  and  Coke  Company  at  Horr  and  Aldridge  in  April, 
1897. 

Your  agent  has  been  scrupuouslj^  careful  to  follow  his  instructions  to  the  letter.  He 
has  conducted  the  inquiiy  in  an  impartial  manner,  secured  statements  from  non-union 
men  as  well  as  from  union  men  and  from  the  present  management  and  others;  conse- 
quently you  may  accept  every  statement  of  fact  made  in  this  report  as  absolutely  au- 
thentic. 

These  properties  were  formerly  operated  by  the  Park  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Mr, 
J,  H.  Conrad,  president  and  manager,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Rhoads,  superintendent.  In  1893 
this  company  went  into  liquidation,  Sept.  24,  1894  the  property  was  reorganized  as  the 
Montana  Coal  and  Coke  Company  with  Mr,  .J.  A.  Edgerton  as  president  and  Mr,  J.  H. 
Conrad,  manager.  In  .January,  1896,  the  Messrs,  Conrad  lost  control  and  Mr.  C,  H, 
Pjilmer  was  made  president,  Mr,  ^Y.  H.  Aldridge,  manager  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Strong,  super- 
intendent.  It  was  under  this  management  that  tlie  "lock-out"  occurred  April  21,  1897, 
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and  the  properties  remained  shut  down  until  July,  1897,  when  the  company  was  again 
reorganized  and  operations  resumed  under  Mr.  C.  E.  Conrad,  president;  Mr.  Henry  Bur- 
rell,  manager  and  Mr.  Henry  Welch,  superintendent.  In  this  reorganization  the  Messrs. 
Conrad  regained  control.  These  latter  gentlemen  are  the  present  officers  of  the  com- 
l>auy.  It  is  mainly  with  the  last  two  reorganizations  that  this  report  will  deal  but  al- 
lusions will  occasionally  be  made  to  former  administrations  for  the  purpose  of  clearer 
understanding.  For  convernience  both  to  the  writer  and  reader  when  the  Conrad  man- 
agement is  mentioned  it  will  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  period  prior  to  September  24, 
1894;  when  the  Aldridge-Strong  management  is  spoken  of  it  will  be  understood  to  em- 
brace the  time  from  January,  1890,  to  July  1,  1897.  From  Sept.  24,  1894,  to  January, 
1896,  during  \^'hich  time  Mr.  Edgerton  was  president  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Conrad,  manager, 
there  will  not  be  occasion  to  mention  specihcally  again.  The  present  management  will 
be  designated  as  such  ot  the  Conrad-Burrell  management.  By  following  this  method  the 
force  ;of  contrast  will  be  preserved  and  our  conclusions  the  more  impressive,  at  the  same 
time  doing  exact  justice  to  all  concerned. 

The  situation  here  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  union,  April  19,  1897,  was  the 
deplorable  one  which  usually  ante-dates  and  necessitates  a  unification  of  workingmen. 
In  fact  the  experience  of  the  people  in  these  camps  to  that  time  affords  a  graphic  illustra- 
tion of  the  miserable  results  which  necessarily  follow  the  employment  of  certain  op- 
pressive methods  peculiar  to  this  commercial  age,  viz.,  a  systematic  and  progressive  re- 
duction in  laborers'  wages  combined  with  a  policy  of  conducting  certain  auxiliary  en- 
terprises sucli  as  the  "company  boarding  house"  and  the  "company  store"  that  employes 
were  forced  to  patronize;  and  it  was  in  this  fashion  that  the  sui-plus  earnings  of  the  em- 
ployes was  all  but  absorbed. 

Under  the  Conrad  management  a  •'company  store"  was  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  mine,  and  while  the  company  cond acted  no  boarding  house,  yet,  toward  the  close 
of  his  management  unmarried  employes  were  forced  to  board  at  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
George  Welcome.  Therefore,  while  we  will  record  that  wages  were  higher  under  Mr. 
Conrad's  management,  yet  it  is  my  belief  that  they  were  only  nominally  so  and  not 
actually.  The  absence  of  the  "company  boarding  house"  and  the  "company  store"  at 
the  present  time  offsets,  in  my  judgment,  the  benefits  of  a  higher  wage.  There  were  no 
competing  stores  during  the  life  of  the  "company  store"  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  just 
what  the  difference  in  prices  would  have  been.  From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain 
from  persons  who  patronized  the  "company  store"  at  the  time,  and  with  due  regard  to 
conservatism,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  extortion  was  practiced  to  the  extent 
of  25  per  cent  and  on  certain  goods  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

While  lesser  grievances  tlian  those  that  will  be  set  out  in  this  report  would  ordin- 
arily account  for  the  organization  of  a  protective  union,  and  while  less  oppression  than 
that  which  these  miners  and  laborers  patiently  bore  previous  to  the  OTganization  of  the 
union  would  render  sacred  the  duty  of  defense  and  the  task  of  resistance,  yet  so  un- 
learned were  these  people  in  matters  of  organization  that  had  Snperintendent  Strong 
been  disposed  to  accord  his  employes  any  humane  consideration,  or  to  discuss  matters 
with  them  in  the  least,  the  probabilities  are  that  there  would  be  no  union  organization 
here  to-day.  In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Strong  had  been  disposed  to  concede  any  rights  to 
his  employes  more  than  to  his  mules  it  is  not  likely  that  the  lockont  would  have  oc- 
curred. But  he  did  not.  He  simply  refused  so  much  as  the  right  to  an  opinion  to  either. 
His  difficulties  with  his  men  were  due  to  arbitrary  and  inconsiderate  methods.  On  the 
other  hand  the  general  good  feeling  among  the  men  at  the  present  time  is  due  to  ex- 
actly the  opposite  policy  of  the  later  management.  While  there  have  been  many  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  mining  appliances,  all  of  which  are  an  acknowledged  benefit  to 
the  employes,  they  themselves  say:  "It  is  the  readiness  of  the  management  to  meet 
us  half  way— not  necessaiily  to  cniK^fde  our  deiuands,  but  always  to  consider  our  prop- 
ositions--that  pleases  us  most  of  all.'* 

The  union  was  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  on  the 
evening  of  April  JO.  1897.    April  21st  the  mei:  were  "locked"  out.     Mr.  Strong  had  not 
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received  any  ofiieial  information  re]ati\e  to  Lhe  organization.  No  demands  had  beon 
1  ia<"le  bj  the  union,  no  adjustment  of  gi  i(.\ance.<  sotight;  no  committees  caUed  to  inter- 
view him.  Yet  the  "lock-out"  was  ordered  and  the  company,  as  usual,  deafened  its 
official  ear  to  forestall  any  word  of  reconciliation.  The  attitude  of  the  present  nian- 
ii gem ent  is  in  evidence  as  proof  of  its  wisdom,  rationality  and  business-like  policy.  Up 
to  the  present  time  demands  have  not  been  necessary.  It  is  true  that  the  union  has  no 
official  recognition  from  the  company  even  now,  but  Manager  Burrell  and  Superintend 
dent  Welch  give  ear  to  their  employes  as  men,  which  is,  as  a  master  of  course,  all  that 
ollicial  recognition  of  the  union  could  bring  about. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  better  demonstrate  the  methods  of  the  Aldridge-Strong  man- 
agement than  to  contrast  its  turmoil  with  the  tranquility  that  prevails  under  the  pres- 
ent management  of  Mr.  Burrell  and  Superintendent  Welch.  This  is  particularly  im- 
pressive from  the  fact  that  the  latter  management  is  dealing  with  the  same  individual 
miners  as  the  former.  When  the  mines  of  the  company  were  re-opened  in  July  last, 
after  the  "lock-out",  ail  the  old  men  who  had  been  so  troublesome  to  Messrs.  Aldridge 
and  Strong,  were  given  the  preference  of  employment. 

Abundant  illustration  as  to  the  attitudes  of  the  two  managements  is  furnished  when 
the  history  of  the  following  grievance  is  considered:  It  seems  that  the  custom  of  de^ 
ducting  $1.50  monthly  from  the  wages  of  employes,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
physician,  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  camp.  Novs%  the  village  of  Aldridge  is  situated  two 
and  a-half  miles  back  in  the  hills  from  Horr.  The  grade  is  very  steep  and  travel  be- 
tween the  two  towns  is  necessarily  slow.  The  "company  physician"— for  whose  services 
the  men  themselves  ])aid  as  sliown  above^-resided  at  Horr,  and,  as  has  occurred  in  case 
of  accident  w^hen  a  physician's  services  were  speedily  required,  several  hours  have  been 
known  to  intervene  ere  the  surgeon  could  be  brought  to  the  patient's  side.  The  men, 
therefore,  desired  that  the  physician  shotild  reside  at  Aldridge.  Paying  him  liberally  as 
they  did,  they  reasoned  that  they  had  the  right  to  either  decide  where  this  particular 
physician  should  make  his  home  or  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  select  one  whose 
residence  was  already  in  Aldridge.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Strong 
ill  an  unofficial  way  and  he  was  asked  to  require  the  "company  physician"  who  was  then 
living  at  Horr  to  remove  to  Aldridge;  or,  in  case  he  should  refuse,  that  a  physician  be 
secured  who  would  consent  to  make  his  home  in  Aldridge,  Mr.  Strong  gave  the  men  no 
satisfaction.  He  gave  them  to  understand  in  effect  that  the  matter  of  the  residence 
of  the  physician  was  not  a  business  of  the  men  but  of  the  management;  that  the  phy- 
sician was  in  the  control  and  employ  of  the  company  and  that  he  would  be  located 
wherever  the  management  elected;  that  the  management  elected  he  should  reside  at  Horr 
and  there  he  should  remain,  and  if  anybody  disliked  it  why,  the  highway  was  open.  When 
this  same  grievance  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Burrell  he  said  to  the  men: 
"The  money  paid  to  the  physician  is  yours;  you  earn  it  though  it  is  collected  by  the 
company  by  deductions  on  the  pay-rolls;  consequently  the  physician  is  in  your  employ; 
therefore,  the  company  is  not  disposed  to  dictate  either  the  physician  or  the  terms  you 
shall  make  with  him."  This  matter  so  terminated,  the  union  elected  a  physician  who 
resides  in  Aldridge,  and  one,  furthermore,  who  is  willing  to  perform  the  service  for  the 
amount  of  the  sum  of  the  monthly  deductions  at  the  rate  of  J^l.OO  per  man  instead  of 
.$1.50.  The  remaining  fifty  cents  is  placed  in  a  fund  from  which,  when  enough  has  ac- 
cumulated, a  hospital  will  be  erected.  For  the  month  of  August,  1897.  the  sum  of  $253 
was  collected  for  the  physician  and  $12(5.50  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  "Plospital 
Erection  Fund."  In  September  the  amount  collected  for  the  physician  was  $201.00  and 
for  the  "Hospital  Erection  Ftmd"  $1.30.-50. 

Your  agent  while  securing  information  as  to  the  wages  at  Horr  and  Aldridge  endeav- 
ored also  to  secure  the  schedules  paid  at  Belt,  Sand  Coulee  and  Red  I^odge,  the  other  im- 
portant coal  camps  in  the  state.  Comparisons,  however,  will  be  confined  to  Belt  and 
^and  Coulee  as  no  authentic  information  relative  to  this  matter  was  available  in  Red 
Lodge. 
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Wages  of  miners  other  THANiCONTRACT  BY^THE  DAY  ATI— 

Aldriflge  "  $2.75 

Belt,  3.50 

Sand  Coulee,  3.50 

Wages  of  day  laborers  at:  — 

Aldridge,   $2.00 

Belt,  2.50 

Sand  Coulee,   2.50 

Wages  of  drivers  in  the  mine  at:— 

Aldridge,  $2.63 

Wages  of  drivers  of  team  at:  - 

Aldridge,   $2.88 

Belt,   3.00 

Sand  Coulee,  3.00 

Rates  of  pay  for  miners  mining  coal  by  the  ton  at:— 

Aldridge,   $0.75 

Belt  1.00 

Sand  Coulee,  1.00 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work  at:— 

Aldridge,   9 

Belt,   10 

Sand  Coulee,   10 

Wages  at  Horr  under  the  Conrad  management  were:— 

Day  miners,  $3.25 

Laborers,  2.50 

Mining  Coal  by  the  ton,   1.00 


Under  the  Aldridge-Strong  management  reductions  were  made  as  follows: 
Day  miners  from  $3.25  to  $2.75  a  day,  a  reduction  of  15.38  per  cent. 
Miners  mining  by  tne  ton,  from  $1.00  to  75  cents  a  ton,  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent. 
Laborers  in  the  mine,  from  $2.50  to  $2.00  a  day,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent. 
Laborers  on  the  outside,  from  $2.50,  to  $1.75,  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent. 

This  scale  continues  in  effect  to  the  present  time  except  a  modification  made  by  Mr. 
Strong  in  the  wages  of  the  laborers  outside  of  the  mine  which  were  reinstated  to  $2.00 
instead  of  $1.75.  The  pay  of  the  contract  miners  (those  mining  by  the  ton)  now  averages 
about  $3.15  to  $3.30  a  day,  an  estimated  increase  of  about  12i^  per  cent,  under  the  pres- 
ent management  as  against  its  predecessor,  at  the  same  time  the  officials  claim  that  not- 
withstanding the  increased  revenue  to  the  men  there  is  also  a  saving  to  the  company. 

It  is  always  important  in  the  consideration  of  the  matter  of  daily  wages  to  discover 
also  the  monthly  revenue.  In  August  last,  contract  miners  worked  17i/^  shifts.  At  the 
maximum  earnings  of  $3.30  a  day  the  monthly  revenue  to  the  employe  would  be  $57.75. 
In  September  this  class  of  workmen  were  employed  18  %  shifts  the  maximum  revenue 
from  which  would  be  $61.05.  From  these  earnings  $25.00  is  paid  for  board,  $1.00  de- 
ducted for  the  physician  and  50  cents  deducted  for  the  "Hospital  Erection  Fund,"  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $26.50  each  month  as  the  first  cost  of  living.  This  leaves  a  balance  due 
each  contract  miner  in  August  of  $31.25;  in  September  $34.55. 

IV^fore  proceeding  to  consider  the  wages  of  other  employes  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
up  the  causes,  more  or  less  interesting,  which  account  for  the  estimated  increase  of 
121/j  per  cent  in  the  earnings  of  the  contract  ^miners.  The  result  is  traceable  to  two 
causes:  First  the  substitution  of  the  tonnage  system  for  the  car  system  of  Supt.  Strong. 
Second,  improved  methods  recently  introduced  for  working  the  mine.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Strong  assumed  control  of  affairs  and  early  one  morning  just  as  the  men  were  about  to 
enter  upon  their  day's  work,  he  informed  i:hem  that  he  had  decided  to  discontinue  the 
system  of  mining  by  the  ton,  claiming  that  H  was  not  possible  for  the  company's  weigher 
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to  take  an  accurate  weight  of  the  coal,  and  that  he  now  wished  to  hear  what  proposi- 
tion they  might  make  to  mine  by  the  car  load— (not  railroad  cars  but  the  mine  cars). 
At  the  same  time  he  stated  that  he  figured  the  average  cost  of  mining  a  car  of 
coal  at  that  time  to  be  32  cents  to  the  company.  Being  so  taken  by  surprise  none  of 
the  men  responded  for  some  moments.  Finally,  however,  one  of  them  proposed  a  rate 
of  three  cars  for  a  dollar.  The  silence  of  the  others  was  accepted  as  assent,  the  propo- 
sition was  made  an  order  and  Mr.  Strong's  high-handed  methods  again  vindicated. 

There  is  much  waste  matter  in  the  Aldridge  coal;  consequently  2240  pounds  are  re* 
quired  for  a  ton  allowance  to  the  miner.  The  cars  held  from  1,000  to  1,350  pounds,  an 
average  hardly  below  1120  pounds,  or  half  a  ton.  The  new  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen, 
reduced  the  wages  of  the  contract  miners  8  1-3  cents  a  ton.  Soon  however,  they  began 
to  recover  their  wits  and  as  one  expressed  it  to  the  writer,  "I  saw  then  I  had  been  'flim- 
llammed.'  "  When  the  real  situation  became  understood  human  nature  asserted  itself 
and  retaliation  began  by  the  miners  loading  the  cars  as  scantily  as  possible.  Perhaps 
the  astute  Mr.  Strong  had  originally  taken  this  into  his  calculations,  for  to  him  this 
seemed  a  justification  to  require  the  cars  to  be  filled  to  overflowing  which  further  in- 
creased the  profits  to  the  company.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  that  the  company's  weigher  could  not  get  correct  weights  wliich  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  change  of  system.  But  the  men  were  obstinate  and  con- 
tinued to  load  the  cars  lighter  than  requirements  and  finally  Mr.  Strong  issued  orders 
that  these  cars  should  be  heaped  so  full  in  the  mine  that  after  all  jolting  and  jarring 
over  a  rough  wooden  track  they  would  yet  be  even  full  when  emptied  in  the  bunkers. 
To  enforce  this  the  inspector  was  ordered  to  dock  cars  not  even  full  one-half  on  their 
first  appearance  and  if  a  miner  should  violate  the  order  a  second  time  he  was  to  be  sus- 
pended for  nine  days,  or  indefinitely,  as  the  inspector  might  choose.  It  is  asserted  by 
the  miners  that  suspensions  occasionally  occurred  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  "whole- 
some moral  effect"  they  might  have. 

On  the  other  hand  the  present  managemcDt  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  weights  that 
are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  That  there  may  be  no  dispute  there  are 
two  weighers,  one  in  the  employ  of  the  company  and  the  other  in  the  employ  of  the  men 
and  paid  by  the  men. 

Great  dissatisfaction  was  also  felt  with  Mr.  Strong  because  of  the  unreasonable  man- 
ner in  which  he  discounted  men  for  dirty  coal.  The  present  management  obviates  all 
this  in  the  following  manner:  AVhenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  company's  inspector 
a  car  of  coal  appears  unreasonably  dirty  this  car  is  dumped  on  a  platform  and  if  it  con- 
tains dirt  sufficient  to  fill  a  25-pound  powder  can,  the  miner  loses  credit  for  the  entire 
car;  if  not,  he  suffers  no  discount.  The  clieck  weigher  represents  the  miner's  interests 
in  these  tests  and  sees  to  it  that  the  dirt  is  fairly  picked  from  the  coal. 

Attention  is  now  invited  to  the  improved  methods  of  operating  the  mine.  The  coal 
at  Aldridge  lies  in  a  vein  that  inclines  probably  15  to  18  degrees  from  the  horizontal. 
Formerly  wooden  tracking  was  used  and  it  was  the  work  of  a  mule  that  miners  were 
obliged  to  perform,  for  a  man  to  push  his  car,  or  draw  it  with  a  windlass,  as  he  was 
sometimes  required  to  do,  a  distance  of  over  200  feet  from  the  entry  to  where  he  was 
working  in  the  "heading"  digging  the  coal.  In  addition  to  the  beastly  character  of  the 
labor  this  process  consumed  a  good  deal  of  time  that  under  the  improved  facilities  the 
miner  is  enabled  to  put  in  at  digging  coal.  An  old  tramway  which  was  used  to 
run  the  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  ovens  at  Horr,  but  abandoned  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hydraulic  gravity  flume,  has  been  taken  up  and  these  iron  rails 
have  replaced  the  wooden  rails  in  the  mine.  Under  Mr.  Strong  the  men  were  obliged 
to  furnish  their  own  windlass  and  rope.  The  present  management  furnishes  this 
necessary  apparatus  wherever  required.  The  new  ground  that  has  been  opened  up  since 
July  is  worked  upon  a  different  plan.  Instead  of  running  rooms  30  feet  wide  and  work- 
ing tAvo  men  in  them,  rooms  are  now  driven  45  feet  wide  between  pillars  of  correspond- 
ing width  and  four  men  are  assigned  to  each  room.  In  these  new  workings  there  is  no  more 
pushing  or  windlassing  of  cars.   A  "McGinty"  has  been  substituted.   This  is  a  machine 
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^vhich  operates  on  the  gravity  principle— the  weight  of  the  loaded  car  on  the  descent  haul- 
ing the  empty  car  up  the  incline.  Thirteen  of  these  machines  are  now  in  use  (Dec:  1st)  and 
it  is  expected  that  some  twenty  more  will  be  employed  to  meet  the  capacity  of  the  mine 
by  April  1,  1898.  There  is  but  one  claim  of  the  present  management  that  I  am  unable 
to  verify.  Mr.  Burrell  claims  that  the  company  stands  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
loss  occasioned  by  the  dirt  in  coal  than  does  the  miner  in  mining  2240  pounds  for  a  ton 
alloAvance.  In  an  entirely  different  connection  and  at  another  time  I  asked  Superintend- 
ent Welch  the  question:  "Hoav  much  coal  is  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  coke?"  He 
answered,  "Four  thousand  and  forty  pounds  of  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  or  3,50C 
pounds  of  washed  coal."  This  reply  indicates  a  dirt  waste  of  15.43  per  cent.  The  miner 
in  mining  the  long  ton  of  2240  pounds  stands  240  pounds  of  this  loss  or  12  per  cent. 
Thei-efore,  it  would  appear  that  the  loss  to  the  company  is  but  3.43  per  cent.  On  this 
basis  it  would  seem  that  2154  pounds  for  a  ton  allowance  instead  of  2240  pounds  would,, 
be  the  equitable  division  of  the  loiss  from  dirt,  slate,  etc.  Since  the  opening  of  the  mine 
it  has  always  been  customai'y  to  require  2240  pounds  for  a  ton  allowance  to^  the  miner. 

Employes  other  than  miners  proper  will  now  be  corsidered.  In  the  matter  of  what 
is  termed  the  "brushing"  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Strong.  "Brushing" 
applies  to  such  work  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  fioor  of  the  mine  level  and  smooth  so 
the  tracks  for  the  cars  can  be  laid.  This  woi-k  was  let  by  contract  the  contractor  receiv- 
ing six  cents  per  ton  upon  the  output  of  the  mine.  The  customary  wage  for  such  work 
had  been  $2.75  a  day  but  this  contractor  reduced  it  as  low  as  $2.00.  It  was  an  advant- 
age to  him  to  employ  as  few  men  as  possible  and  as  a  result  his  work  was  often  ne- 
glected which  added  to  the  hardships  of  the  miner  who  had  to  push  or  windlass  his  car 
through  rubbage  and  over  miserable  tracks.  This  work  is  now  done  by  men  directly  in 
the  company's  employ  who  are  paid  $2.25  a  day  the  same  as  under  the  Conrad  manage- 
ment and  there  is  no  further  complaint. 

When  Mr.  Strong  assumed  the  superintendency  of  the  property  the  miners  were  re- 
ceiving 50  cents  per  lineal  foot  and  75  cents  a  ton  for  the  coal  mined  in  main  air  course 
work.  This  includes  all  work  of  breaking  grouud  which  is  done  in  connection  with,  or 
performed  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  This  price  was  after  a  time  reduced  to  25 
cents  a  foot  with  no  extra  allowance  for  the  coal  that  might  be  extracted  in  the  course 
of  this  work. 

Another  readjustment  was  made  with  relation  to  pay  for  timbering  the  main  entries. 
The  dimensions  and  appearance  of  a  main  entry  can  be  roughly  described  as  that  of  a 
level  in  a  quartz  mine  and  running  across  the  vein,  in  width  nine  feet  at  the  bottom  and 
from  thence  converging  and  describing  an  arch  which  is  required  to  be  not  less  than 
5  %  feet  high  in  the  center  overhead.  Under  the  Conrad  management  $2.00  per  lineal 
foot  was  paid  and  the  regular  75  cents  a  ton  for  coal  extracted.  The  main  air  courses 
do  not  require  to  be  solidly  timbered  but  where  timbering  might  be  required  it  was  done 
by  othei"  men  who  were  paid  $2.75  a  day.  After  about  a  year  Mr.  Strong  decreed  that 
the  men  should  do  their  own  timbering  without  any  compensation  at  all.  Timber  sets 
are  six  feet  wide  and  it  is  a  day's  work  for  two  men  to  put  in  two  sets  of  timbers.  The 
present  management  has  returned  to  the  former  system  in  vogue  under  Mr.  Conrad. 

The  contractor  who  did  the  "brushing"  also  had  a  contract  to  make  the  repairs  on 
the  main  entries,  partings,  etc.,  which  had  the  effeOt  of  reducing  wages.  The  company 
noAV  einploys  men  at  $2.75  a  day  and  complaint  on  this  score  is  removed. 

Mr.  Strong  gave  a  contract  to  run  the  washer.  The  contract  affected  two  men,  a  jig 
tender  and  feeder.  The  contractor  was  himself  the  jig  tender.  He  paid  the  feeder  $2.50 
a  day  of  ten  or  more  hours.  Under  the  present  management  the  washer  runs  two  shifts 
of  eight  hours  each,  the  foreman  and  jig  tender  receiving  $100  a  month;  feeders,  one 
on  each  shift,  $2.25  a  shift.  In  every  instance  where  the  day's  work  system  has  super- 
ceded the  system  of  contract  the  men  have  experienced  an  advantage. 

The  company's  plant  includes  103  coke  ovens  at  Horr.  Coke  pullers  receive  75  cents 
per  oven  or  $2.25  a  day  for  attending  three  ovens.  This  was  also  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
by  Mr.  Strong  but  under  Mr.  Welch  these  men  make  better  wages  because  of  their  be- 
ing more  regularly  employed.   Formerly  they  would  make  $2.25  one  day  and  the  next 
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would  perhaps  only  make  $1.87%.  Laborers  loading  coke  in  railroad  cars  now  receive 
$2.00  per  day  as  formerly.  At  Belt,  the  only  other  camp  burning  coke  in  the  state,  the 
rate  of  wages  is  $2.50  per  day. 

At  this  point  and  in  conclusion,  I  desire  to  indulge  in  what  may  seem  a  digression 
but  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  matter  that  has  a  pertinent  bearing  upon  the  situation.  There 
is  a  contest  between  parties  seeking  title  to  certain  land.  In  brief,  the  firm  of  Krieger 
c't  Bannon,  non-residents,  claim  a  right  to  the  title  of  the  land  under  the  law.  The  resi- 
dents claim  the  title  under  the  moral  right  of  occupancy  and  use  and  are  endeavoring 
to  establish  a  legal  claim.  The  improvements  on  the  land  have  been  made  by  the  resi- 
dents and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  dwellings.  Should  Krieger  &  Bannon  obtain  the 
title  they  can  collect  a  rental,  exact  an  indirect  revenue,  or  evict  the  tenants  as  they 
shall  feel  disposed.  Previous  to  the  time  of  the  contest  Krieger  &  Bannon  collected  an 
indirect  revenue  from  the  residents  of  $1.00  to  $1.25  a  month  in  the  following  manner: 
The  residents  paying  $1.00  a  month  as  rental  were  allowed  a  credit  in  Krieger  &  Ban^ 
non's  store  of  75  cents  in  merchandise.  Those  paying  $1.25  were  allowed  a  credit  in 
merchandise  of  $1.00.  The  coal  company's  washer  and  part  of  its  flume  is  built  upon  this 
land.  As  a  consideration  for  the  use  of  the  land  the  company  agreed  to  guarantee  such 
accounts  of  its  employes  as  were  contracted  at  the  store  by  making  deductions  on  the 
pay-roils  in  favor  of  the  store.  The  officials  of  tlie  company  deny  having  any  interest 
in  the  store  at  that  time,  or  any  interest  in  the  firm  of  Robinson,  Clausen  &  Taylor,  their 
successors.  Mr.  Conrad,  however,  was  a  member  of  this  firm  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer, according  to  the  word  of  Mr.  Krieger  himself  whom  I  had  the  fortune  to  meet. 
HoAvever,  I  feel  that  beyond  this  custom  which  the  present  management  inherited  from 
its  predecessors,  there  is  no  further  influence  in  behalf  of  this  or  any  other  store.  There 
was  no  complaint  against  this  custom  among  the  employes  and  I  conclude  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  condemned  in  the  practice. 

Your  agent  met  a  courteous  reception  everywhere  whicli  made  the  task  of  acquir- 
ing this  information  one  of  comparative  ease,  and  he  takes  this  occasion  to  thank  the 
officers  of  the  Montana  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  its  employes,  the  Miners'  Union  and 
others  who  rendered  valuable  assistance  during  the  progress  of  the  investigation. 

WILLIAM  HOGAN. 


The  National  Children's  Home  Society. 


At  the  request  of  State  Superintendent  Miss  Isadora  E.  S.  Dowden,  of  the  Montana 
Cliildren's  Home  Society,  the  following  account  of  the  objects,  organization  and  work 
of  the  Society  is  cheerfully  published  in  the  belief  that  a  knowledge  of  the  grandly  hu- 
mane work  it  is  accomplishing  will  be  interesting  and  welcome  to  all.  Miss  Dowden 
says: 

"The  Montana  Children's  Home  Society  is  one  of  the  twenty-two  state  branches  of  the 
national  organization.  Each  state  organized  is  auxiliary  to  the  National  Children's  Home 
Society  with  the  name  of  the  state  prefixed  to  the  general  name.  The  national  society 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  national  board  of  managers  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
Each  state  in  auxiliary  relation  is  under  the  direction  of  a  state  board  of  managers  with 
a  state  superintendent  and  as  many  assistants  or  district  superintendents  as  the  needs 
of  the  work  require.  All  the  members  of  these  separate  boards  serve  without  pay  as 
also  do  the  advisory  boards  of  which  there,  are  now  organized  more  than  three  tliousand 
in  the  United  States.  Only  persons  devoting  then] selves  wholly  to  the  work  of  th(^ 
society  receive  compensation  and  the  amount  of  this  is  fixed  by  the  State  Boards  of 
Managers.  The  society  is  free  from  sectarian,  political  or  race  bias.  All  Christian  de- 
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uomi nations  as  well  as  multitudes  of  the  benevolent  outside  of  any  denomination  most 
heartily  unite  in  this  child-saving  work. 

"The  National  Children's  Home  Society  was  first  chartered  in  1885  and  now  has 
more  than  8,500  children  under  its  care.  The  Montana  branch  was  incorporated  Janu- 
ary IG,  1897,  since  which  time  fifty-eight  children  have  been  taken  into  the  Society's 
care,  fifty  of  this  number  having  been  placed  in  well  selected  family  homes.  A  num- 
ber  of  these  have  already  been  adopted  and  others  are  waiting  for  adoption  papers  to 
be  made  out.  In  addition  to  the  36  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Managers,  located 
in  different  sections  of  the  state,  twenty-three  local  boards  have  been  organized  in  the 
state  making  more  than  280  persons  actively  engaged  in  the  child-saving  cause. 

"The  plan  of  work  is  very  simple  and  yet  so  systematic  and  complete  that  a  child  re- 
ceived into  the  care  of  the  Society  in  Maine  can  be  transferred  from  state  to  state  until 
it  reaches  California  and  still  the  guardianship  is  maintained  the  state  superintendent 
keeping  a  record  of  each  movement.  Once  a  child  is  admitted  it  is  never  lost  sight  of 
until  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  maturity.  In  a  number  of  counties  in  Montana  a  resolution 
has  been  passed  by  the  County  Commissioners  to  the  effect  that  they  Will  authorize 
fifty  dollars  paid  into  the  treasuiy  of  the  Society  for  each  child  placed  in  a  home. 

"The  State  Superintendent  with  the  aid  of  the  assistants  undertakes  to  visit  in  per- 
son every  city  and  village  in  the  state  and  secure  the  services  of  a  local  advisory  board 
which  is  required  to  be  made  up  of  strictly  temperate  and  moral  persons. 

"God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families,"  is  being  verified  every  day.  It  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  more  families  without  children  in  our  country  than  there  are  children  without 
homes,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  a  majority  of  these  families  are  in  need  of  and  are 
suflering  for  the  want  of  a  child  in  their  homes.  Our  work,  therefore,  is,  to  seek  out 
every  homeless,  neglected  and  destitute  child  in  the  state  and  find  for  it  a  good  home  in 
a  well-to-do  family,  placing  it  there  wisely,  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  at  very 
little  expense.  We  do  not  antagonize  existing  "orphanages"  or  "children's  homes,"  but 
aid  them,  wherever  desired,  in  finding  homes  for  their  placeable  children  while  young, 
thus  saving  the  expense  of  keeping  them  for  years  and  then  some  day  these  must  go 
out— and  where  will  the  majority  goV  Who  are  their  friends?  What  are  they  fitted  to 
do?  Will  they  not  again  become  dependents  or  institutional  charges?  We  seek  to  empty 
the  (rounty  houses  of  the  little  ones  who  are  being  raised  as  paupers  and  to  prevent  a 
A'ast  number  of  boys  and  girls  from  filling  the  reformatory  schools  by  getting  them  into 
the  best  family  homes  that  will  receive  them. 

"Statistics  show  that  five-sevenths  of  all  the  criminals  in  the  United  States  have 
come  from  the  homeless  and  neglected  children  and  that  every  homeless  child  must 
either  become  a  criminal,  or  be  placed  in  an  orphanage  or  family  home.  In  the  first  case 
it  costs  the  taxpayers  an  average  of  $4,500  per  child,  in  the  second  it  costs  the  benevo- 
lent public  an  average  of  $1,900;  in  the  last,  under  the  direction  of  the  "Children's  Home 
Society,"  the  average  cost  is  $9(5  per  child. 

"This  Society  substitutes  home  finding  for  home  founding,  recognizing  the  Christian 
family  home  as  the  ideal  place  for  tlie  child,  and  the  "placing  out"  system  as  a  vast 
saving  to  the  charitable  public  in  that  it  relieves  the  public  of  the  continued  support  of 
tlie  child  in  an  institution.  '  It  is  an  association  that  relieves  society  from  a  present 
burden,  protects  it  from  an  impending  curse  and  confers  a  priceless  boon  upon  a  suffer- 
ing child  at  less  than  one-nineteenth  the  expense  of  the  best  of  the  old  methods  and, 
therefore,  we  conclude  deserves  the  sympathies,  prayers  and  not  less  the  material  sup- 
port of  every  lover  of  humanity. 

"The  Children's  Home  Society  exists  to  do  at  least  four  things  not  done  in  any 
thorough  way  by  other  charitable  associations:  First,  it  makes  systematic  canvas  of  the 
state  to  find  families  desiring  to  adopt  children.  Second,  it  seeks  out  dependent  and  ex- 
posed children.  Third,  it  organizes  in  towns,  cities  and  villages  of  the  state  local  ad- 
visory boards  made  up  of  representative  citizens  to  whom  are  submitted  for  approval 
or  rejection  applications  for  children  coming  from  their  respective  communities.  Fourth, 
it  maintains  watchful  care  over  children  that  have  been  placed  until  they  become  of 
legal  age.   Having  organization  and  equipment  for  doing  a  work  which  is  supplemental 
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to  the  work  of  city  charities  and  to  any  local  charities,  it  is  the  friend  and  co-worker  of 
nil  in  a  field  peculiarly  its  own. 

"The  officers  of  the  Montana  Children's  Home  Society  are:  Ex-Gov.  J.  K.  Toole, 
President;  J.  A.  Doughty,  Secretary;  H.  C.  Arnold,  Treasurer;  Massena  Bullard,  Legal 
Counsellor;  State  Superintendent,  Isadora  E.  S.  Dowden. 

"The  Society  invites  correspondence  from  all  good  homes  over  the  state.  Persons  de- 
siring further  information  should  address  Miss  Isadora  E.  S.  Dow^den,  Office  and  Receiv- 
ing Home  No.  1002  Ninth  Avenue,  Helena." 

(A  personal  visit  to  the  Society's  Home  in  Helena  has  been  made  by  officers  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  Commissioner  unhesitatingly  commends  the  institution  as  one  deserving 
the  support  of  every  good  citizen.— Commissioner.) 
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Official  Directory. 


COx^GRESSIONAL  DELEGATION. 


Office. 


Eesidtnce. 


Term 
Expires. 


United  States  Senator  

United  -tates  Senator  

Representative  in  Congres 


Thomas  H.  Carter 

Lee  Mantle  

Chas.  S.  Hartman 


Helena  . 
Butte . . . . 
Bozema'i 


Mar.  8,  1901 
.Mar.  3,  181)9 
Mar.     3,  1899 


Directory  of  United  States  Officers  in  Montana. 


Office. 


Residence. 


Judge  of  U.  S.  District  Court  ... 

U.  S.  District  Attorney  

Ass'tU.  S.  Distrtcl  Attorney  

Clerk  U.  S.  District  Court  

United  States  Marshal  

Surveyor  General  

Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  . . 

Collector  of  U.  S.  Customs  

Assayer  U.  S.  Assay  Office  

Melter  U.  S.  Assay  Office  

Register  Helena  Land  Office  

Receiver  Helena  Land  Office  

Register  Bozeman  Land  Office.  . . 
Receiver  Bozeman  Land  Office.  . . 
Kegister  Miles  City  Land  OfHce . . 
Receiver  Miles  City  Land  Office  . 
Register  Missoula  Land  Otlice  . . . 
Receiver  Missoula  Land  Office. . . 
Register  Lewistown  Land  Office. 
Receiver  Lewistown  Land  Office. 


Hiram  Knowles  . . 
Preston  H.  Leslie 
W.  P.  Rodgers  ... 
Geo.  W.  Sproule  . 
Wm.  McDermott  . 
E.  VV.  Beattie  .... 
C  M.  Webster  . . . 
David  G.  Browne. 
Eugene  B.  Braden 

L.  A.  Walker  

W.  E.  Cox  

Jeremiah  Collins . 

C.  P.  Blakely  

Jno.  F.  Asbury  . . 
James  G.  Ramsey 
Geo.  W.  Myers  . . . 

Jno.  M.  Evans  

W,  Q.  Ranft  

David  Hilger  

Jno.  P.  Barnes. . . 


Missoula  

Helena  

Anaconda  . . 

Helena  

Butte  

Helena  

Great  Falls . . 
Fort  Benton 
Helena  

Bozeman  .  . 
II, 

Miles  City  ! 

Missoula  

Lewistown  . 


List  of  United  States  Commissioners,  District  of  Montana,  December  31,  1897. 


Name. 


Allen,  J.  A  

Badger,  B.  W  . . . . 

Bair,  J.  G  

Boyle,  D  P   

Brown,  K.  D  

Burlingame,  .  M 
Cockrill,  W.  M  . . . 

(Comfort,  J.  R  

Cameron,  E.  F. . . 

Catlin,  J.  B  

Everett,  'i\  M . . . 
Eardley,  J.  R  .... 

Francis,  W.  A  

Eraser,  A  

Garr,  H.  H  

Garrett,  E.  C  .... 

Gray.  F.  L  

Hawkins,  R.  M  . . 

Healev,  T.  F  

Hunter,  F.  A  

Jakways,  C.  A. . . 

Jewett,  H.  C  

Kinsley,  J.  W.... 
Kreidler,  F.  M  . . , 
Lanphear,  O.  M  . . 
Lindsey,  A.  Y  
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Name. 


Residence. 


When 
Appointed. 


Logan,  Sydney  M 

Meyer,  J.  H  

Meili,  H.  J  

Meyer,  W.  P  

Morris,  F.  J  

Murphy,  E.  V.  D. 

Moore.  W.  E  

McGowan,  J.  A  . . 
McPherson,  A.  D 
Naughton,  W  J.. 
Osbourn,  W.  B... 

Price,  L.  J  

Price,  M.  C   

Pierson,  G.  W  .. 

Posten,  J.  D  

Russel,  E.  C  

Rainbolt,  W.  S... 

Rose,  D.  J  

Ray,  J.  H  

Reading,  R.  L  

Sweet,  G.  W  . . .  . 
Skillman,  C.  N... 

Scott,  F.  H  

Sands,  W,  B  

Sullivan,  Jere  

Smith,  W.  P  

Smith,  W.  C  

Solleder,  G.  W... 
Trescott,  C.  E  . . . 
Townsend,  Jos.  L 

Warner,  A.  C  

Weldy,  B.  B  


Kalispell  .  . . 
Deer  Lodge. . 

Havre   

Fed  Lodge  . . 
Grantsdale  . . 

Augusta  

Philipsburg  . 

Plains  

Bozeman  

Butte  

Ekalalsa  

Dillon  

Whitlash  .... 
Red  Lodge  . . 

Libby  

Helena  

Chinook.  ... 
Livingston  . . 

Glendive  

Crow  Agency 

Havre  

Big  Timber  . 

Lloyd  

Chinook  

Fort  Benton. 

Missouia  

Darby  

Darby  

Dupuyer  

Big  Sandy  . . . 

Choteau  

Chester  


Nov.  29,  1897 
June  30,  1897 


Sept.  8,  1897 

Sept,  16,  1897 

June  30,  1897 

Sept.  16,1897 

June  30,  1897 


Sept.  28,  1897 
June  30,  1897 


Commissioners  of  Deeds  for  the  State  of  Montana,  December  31,  1897. 

california, 


Date  Issued. 


Name. 


Address. 


Expires. 


Sept.  4, 1896 
Mar.    5,  1897 


King,  Jas.  L . . 
Knox,  Geo.  T. 


308  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
144  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Sept.  4,  1901 
Mar.     5,  1902 


CONNECTICUT. 


Feb.     4,  1896 

Cleveland,  L.  W  

Feb.    4, 1901 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

May  13,  1896 
July   22,  1896 

Mitchell,  John  E  

Bundy,  Charles  S  

1321  F.  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C  

317-319  4%  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C  

May   13,  1901 
July  22,  1901 

ILLINOIS, 

J  une  13,  1895 

Humphrey,  Wirt  E  

June  13,  1900 

LOUISIANA. 

Mar.    2, 1897 

Soniat,  Maloney  C  

Cor.  Carondelet  and  Common  Sts.,  New  Orleans  — 

Mar.    2,  1902 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dec.  3,  1895 
Jan.  2,  1896 
Jan.  15,  1896 
June  15,  1896 
April   5,  1897 


Adams,  Chas.  Hall 
Jennieson,  Samuel 
Jones,  Edward  J  . . 
Forrey,  Arthur  H  . 
Bissell,  Clarence  H 


23  Court  St.,  Boston  

Boston  

61  Court  St.,  Boston  

23  Court  St.,  Boston  

Winthrop,  Sears  Building 


Dec.  2,  1900 
Jan.  2,  1901 
Jan.  15,  1901 
June  15,  1901 
April    5,  1902 


MINNESOTA. 


Nov.  11,  1895 

Sweetser,  A.  P  

Minneapolis  

Nov.  11,  1900 

MISSOURI. 

May    13,  1896 

421  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  

May    13,  1901 

NEW  YORK. 


Jan.  2, 1896 

Feb.  8,  1896 

Apr.  18,  1896 

Apr.  23,  1896 

July  25,  1896 

Sept.  25,  189H 

Jan.  5, 1897 


Mackay,  Alfred  

Corey,  Geo.  H  

Kidder,  Leonard  R.. 
Mills,  Charles  Edgar 

Hillery,  John  A.  

Braman,  Joseph  B... 
Clarkson,  William  H 


59  Cedar  St.,  New  York . . , 

New  York  

45  Wall  St.,  New  York  .. , 
115  Broadway,  New  York 
56  Wall  St.,  New  York  .. 
120  Broadway,  New  York 
115  Broadway,  New  York 


Jan. 

Feb. 


2,  1901 
8,  1901 
Apr.  18,  1901 
Apr.  23,1901 
July  25,  1901 
Sept.  25,  190] 
Jan.     5,  1902 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


June  28,  1895 
Sept.  9,  1895 
Oct.      3,  1896 


Fell,  William  Jenks 
Taylor,  Samuel  L  . . 
Hunt,  Geo.  W  


131  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia.. 
Belz  Building,  Philadelphia 
623  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia. 


June  28,  1898 
'iept.  9,  1900 
Oct.     3,  1901 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


United  States  Pension  Board. 

Meets  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each  month. 


Members. 

Oi'ganization. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Steele  

President  

Helena  

Dr.  C.  B.  Miller  

Secretary  

Dr.  J.  Alex.  Moore  

Treasurer   

Supreme  Court  State  of  Montana. 


Office. 

Name. 

P.  0.  Address 

Elected. 

Term 
Expires 

Wm.  Y.  Pemberton  

Helena  

Nov.    8,  1892 
Nov.    6,  1894 
Dec.  21,1897 

Jan.  2,1899 
Jan .    7,  1901 

Associate  Justice  

Wm.  H.  Hunt  

*  Wm.  T.  Pigott   

*  Appointed  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  death  of  Associate  Justice  Horace  R.  Buck. 
Clerk  Supreme  Court,  Benj.  Webster.     Marshal  Supreme  Court,  Junius  G.  Sanders. 
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Number 
of 

District. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Counties  Composing  District. 


District  Judge  Dep't  No.  1 

"         "        "    No.  2 

u      No.  1 

"  No.  2 


Henry  C.  Smith  

8.  H.  Mclntire  

Jno.  Lindsay  

Wm.  Clancy  

Theo.  H.  Brantley  

Frank  H  .  Woody  

Montgomery  H.  Parker  . 

Frank  Henry  

C.  H.  Loud   

J.  B.  Leslie  

F.  K.  Armstrong  

Dudley  DuBose  

D.  F.  Smith  


Helena  

Butte...'.'.'.' 

Deer  Lodge 
Missoula  .. 
Boulder  . . . 

Livingston 
Miles  Citv. 
Great  Falls 
Bozeman  . 

Ft.  Benton 
Kalispell .. 


Lewis  and  Clarke  

Silver  Bow  

Deer  Lodge;  Granite  

Missoula;  Ravalli  

Beaverhead;  Jefferson:  Madi- 
son   

Carbon;  Park;  Sweet  Grass.. 

Custer;  Dawson;  Yellowstone 

Cascade  

Gallatin;  Meagher;  Broad- 
water   

Choteau;  Fergus:  Valley  

Flathead;  Teton  


Directory  of  State  Officers  of  Montana. 


ELECTIVE  OFFICERS. 


Office. 

Name. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Politics. 

Elected. 

Term 
Expires 

Lieut-Governor  

Secretary  of  State   

Attorney  General  

State  Treasurer  

State  Auditor  

Sup't  Public  Instruction  

PiObt.  B.  Smith  

A.  E.  Spriggs  

Thos.  S.  Hogan  

C.  B.  Nolan   

Timothy  E.  Collins 
T.  W".  Poindexter,  Jr  .. 
E.  A.  Carleton  

Helena  

Townsend  

(I 

I'opnlist  

Democrat  

Populist  

Nov.    6,  1896 

Jan.  4,1901 

u 

Officers  Appointed  by  the  Governor. 


Office. 


Name. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Politics. 


Appointed. 


Private  Sec'y  to  Governor. .. 

State  Land  Agent  

Register  State  Land  Office  .. 

State  Examiner  

State  Veterinary  Surgeon... 

Inspector  of  Mines  

Deputy  Inspector  of  Mines  . 

State  Boiler  Inspector  

Ass't  State  Boiler  Inspector. 
Com.  Agr.,  Labor  and  Ind.. 

State  Law  Librarian  

Librarian  Historical  Society 

Custodian  Ft.  Ellis  Reserva- 
tion   

Custodian  Ft.  Maginnis  Res- 
ervation   

Vice-President  for  Montana 
Trans-Missiesippi  Inter- 
national Exposition  


Chas.  F.  Word  

Henry  Neill  

Harry  D.  Moore. . . 
John  G.  Morony  . . . 
Morton  E.  Knowle; 

John  Byrne  

Frank  Hunter  

Frank  A .  Burns  . . . 

James  H.  Daily  

J.  H.  Calderhead. . 
Miss  Lou  Guthrie. . 
Mrs.  L.  Gertrude 
pincott   


Lip- 


Andrew  C.  Harding 
Otto  Anderson  


W.  H.  Sutherlin. 


Helena 


Bozeman  .  . . 
Ft.  Maginnis 


Democrat . 
Populist  . 

Democrat. 

I'opiilist  . 


Democrat. 


White  Sul .  Springs 


Feb. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan . 


4,  1897 
9,  1897 
9,  1897 
'2-i,  1897 
16,  1897 
20,  1897 


Feb.    16,  189^ 


Ma 


2,  1897 


Jan .  30,  1897 
Feb.     6, 1897 

Jan .   20,  1897 


Jan.  4,1901 
6th Leg.  Ass. 
Mar.  9,  1901 
Feb.  23, 1901 
Mar.  7,  1899 
Feb.  1,1901 
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National  Guard  of  Montana. 

ROBT.  B.  SMITH,  Governor,  Commander-in-Chief. 
GENERAL  STAFF. 


Rank  and  Name, 

Office. 

Station . 

Appointed. 

Term. 

Brigadier  General,  James  W.  Drennan  .. 

Colonel,  A.  Jensen    

Lieut.  Colonel,  Jno.  Hallahan  

Colonel,  W.  C.  Riddell  

Major,  H.  J.  Miller  

Lieut.-Colonel,  Jno.  F.  Firch  

Lieul. -Colonel,  Thos.  McTagne  

Lieut.-Colonel,  C.  M.  Crutchfield  

Adjutant  General  

Inspector  General  

Ass't  Inspector  General 

Quartermaster  General  

Commissary  General  

Surgeon  General  

Judge  Advocate  

Aide-de-Camp   

Bozeman  

Great  Falls  

Anaconda  

Butte  

Missoula  

Helena  

Butte  

Deer  Lodge 
Hamilton  

Jan .     8,  1897 
Jan.    26,  1897 

u 

Apr.  19,1897 
Jan.   26,  1897 

(( 

4  years  

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Rank. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Appointed. 


Surgeon-General,  (Colonel)  . 

Surgeon,  (Major).  

Assistant  Surgeon  (Captain) 


W.  C.  Riddell  

Josiah  S.  Hammond 

[.  D  Freund  

H.  W.  Foster  


Helena  . . 
Butte  .  . . 

Bozeman 


Jan .  26,  1897 

Jan.  9,  1893 

Apr.  28,  1894 

Feb.  25,  1897 


First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Headquarters  at  Butte. 
FIELD  staff. 


Rank. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Appointed. 


Colonel  

Lieutenant-Colonel  

Major  

Adjutant— First  Lieutenant  

Quartermaster— First  Lieutenant 


H.  C.  Kessler. .. 
C.  S.  Shoemaker 
Byron  H.  Cook  . 
Ben.  E.  Calkins. 
Alfred  Seadorf  .. 


Butte 


Jan.  27,  1893 
it. 

Mar.  28,1895 
Apr.  16,1896 
July  11,  1896 


Companies,  Location  and  Commanding  Officers. 


Companies. 

Location. 

Captains. 

A 

Great  Falls.  

J.  E.  Moran  

B 

Butte  

C.  Gardner  

C 

Ashland  

J  .  T.  Brown  

D 

Virginia  City  

Geo.  VV.  Reif  

E 

Dillon  

W.  J.  Crowell  

F 

Butte  

W.  L.  Hill  

G 

E.  W.  Wynne  

H 

J.  D.  Eaton  

K 

Anaconda   

T.  S.  Dillon  

Cavalry  N.  G.  of  M. 


Troop  "A  ' 
Troop  "B"  . 


Billings  . 
Bozeman 


Captain  J .  C.  Bond. . 
Captain  J.  F.  Keown, 


Artillery  N.  G.  M. 


Light  Battery  "A" 


Helena 


Captain  John  R.  Miller 


of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry. 
State  Board  of  Equalization. 
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Members, 


Title. 


Organization. 


Robt.  B.  Smith  

T.  S.  Hogan  

C.  B.  Nolan  

T.  E.  Collins  

T.  W.  Poindexter,  Jr. 


Governor  

Secretary  of  State 
Attorney  General  - 

Treasurer   

Auditor  


President 
Secretary. 
Members 


Clerk  of  the  Board— David  Marks. 


State  Board  of  Examiners. 


Members. 

Title. 

Organization. 

Robt.  B.  Smith  

President  

T.  S.  Hogan  

C.  B.  Nolan  

Attorney  General  

Member  

Clerk  or  thk  Board— David  H.  Hamilton, 


State  Board  of  Pardons. 


Members. 


Title. 


Organization. 

President  

Secretary   

Member  


T.  W.  Poindexter,  Jr 

T.  S.  Hogan  

C.  B.  Nolan  


Auditor  

Secretary  of  State. 
Attorney  General  . 


Clerk  op  the  Boahd— Miss  M.  A.  McEvily. 

State  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners. 


Members. 


Title. 


Organization. 


Robt.  B.  Smith 
T.  S.  Hogan.... 
C.  B.  Nolan  .... 


Governor   

Secretary  of  State . 
Attorney  General  . 


President 
Secretary 
Member. . 


Clerk  of  the  BoARD--Miss  Theodora  Blackstone. 


State  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Insane. 


Members. 


Title. 


Organization. 


Robt.  B.  Smith 
T.  S.  Hogan.... 
C.  B.  Nolan  ... 


Governor  

Secretary  of  State. 
Attorney  General  . 


President 
Secretary. 
Member. . 


State  Furnishing  Board 

Title. 

Governor  

Secretary  of  State  

Attorney  General  


Members 

Robt  B.  Smith  

T.  S.  Hogan  

C.  B.  Nolan  


Organization. 

President  

Secretary  

Member  
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State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners. 


Members. 


Organization. 


Robt.  B.  Smith 
T.  S.  Hogan. .. 
C.  B.  Nojan. .. 
E.  A.  Carleton 


Governor  

Secretary  of  State  

Attorney  General  

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Pr^^sident 
Secretary. 
Member. . 


Arid  Land  Grant  Commission. 


Members. 

Organization . 

P.  0.  Address. 

Appointed 

Term 
Expires. 

Thos.  C.  Marshall  

Chairman  

Apr.    3,  1897 
«■ 
i( 
11 
(( 

Apr.    3,  1901 
Apr.    3,  1901 
Apr.    3,  1903 
Apr.     3,  1899 
Apr.    3,  1899 

Vice  Chairman  

Helena  

C.  O.  Reed  

A.  H.  Mitchell  

Member  

Warm  Springs  

Helena  

J.  K.  Toole  

State  Capitol  Commission. 

Members. 

Organization. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Appointed 

Term 
Expires. 

Robt.  B.  Smith,  Governor  

Helena  

J.  M.  Fox  

Red  Lodge  

Mar.   13,  1897 

Mar.  22,  1897 
Mar.  18,  1897 

A.  D.  Peck  

Deer  Lodge  

D.  E.  Fols  )m  

White iSul.  Springs 

Elizur  Beach  

State  Historical  Society— Board  of  Trustees. 


Members. 

Organization. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Appointed. 

Term. 

Term 
Expires. 

W.  B.  Hundley  

T.  C.  Bach  

President  

Secretary   

Helena  

Mar.     2,  1897 
It 

Feb.  13,1897 

Two  years. .. 

Mar.    1,  1899 
11 
It 

A.  J.  Craven  

Member  

11 

C.  0.  Reed  

11 

James  W.  Forbia  

u 

Butte  

Librarian— Mrs.  L.  Gertrude  Lippincott. 

State  Law  Library— Board  of  Trustees. 

Chief  Jus.  W.  Y.  Pemberton 
Asso.  Jus.  Wm.  H.  Hunt. .. 

"      "     Wm.  T.  Pigott. .. 
State  Aud.  T.  W.  Poindexter 
Sec'y  of  State  T.  S.  Hogan.. 

President   

Member  

Helena  

Ex-Officio  ... 
11 

11 

Six  years. . . 

Jan.  ^,1899 
Jan.  7,1901 

Fowr  years  . . 

Jan.  4,1901 

Librarian— Miss  Lou  Guthrie. 


State  Board  of  Education. 


Members. 

Organization. 

P.  O.  Address. 

Appointed. 

Term 
Expires. 

Robt.  B.  Smith  

Chairman  

Helena  

Ex-Officio 

E.  A.  Carleton  

Secretary  

It 

C.  B.  Nolan....  

Member   

0.  F.  Goddard  

Billings  

Feb.   18,  1895 
Sept.    2,  1897 
Mar,  1,1893 
Jan .    17,  1895 
Jan.    29,  1897 

11 

Feb.     I,  1899 
11 

Feb.     1,  1898 
Feb.     1, 1900 
Feb.     1, 1901 

*  J.  E.  Klock  

11 

Helena  

J.  M.  Hamilton  

Missoula  

H.  H.  Grant  

Grtintsdale  

E   B.  Howell  

11 

Butte  

O.  P.  Chisholm  

Bozeman  

H.  R.  Melton  

11 

Dillon  

W.  T.  Pigott  

11 

Great  Falls  

*  Vice  Peter  Winne,  resigned. 
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State  Board  of  School  Text- Book  Commissioners. 

(Created  by  Act  Approved  March  1, 1897. ) 


Members. 


Organization, 


P.  O.  Address. 


Appointed. 


Term 
Expires. 


Sup't  of  Public  Instruction  E.  A.  Carleton  

E.  O.  Busenburg  

A  ttorney  General  C .  B.  Nolan  

Pres.  Mont.  University  O.  J.  Craig  

Pres.  Agricultural  College  James  Reid  

J.  G.  McKay  

M.  S.  Stapleton  


Chairman 
Secretary, 
Member  . . 


Helena  ... 
Glendive  , 
Helena  . . , 
Missoula  , 
Bozeman 
Bntte  .  . . . 
Anaconda 


Ex-Officio 
Mar.  25,  H 
Ex-Officio. 


Mar.  25,  189^ 


Not  Specified 


Not  Specified 


University  of  Montana,  Missoula— Building  Commission. 


Members. 


Organization.        P.  O.  Address 


Appointed. 


Term 
Expires. 


J,  R.  Lattimer  . 

Alfred  Cave  

Jos.  K.  Wood  .. 
Geo.  U.  Higgins 
F.  C.  Stoddard  ., 


President  

Vice-President 

Secretary  

Member  


Missoulj 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


5,  1897 
10,  1897 
5,  1897 


Nov.  3, 


\t  comple- 
tion of  build- 
ings in  Au- 
tumn of  1898. 


University  of  Montana,  Missoula— Executive  Committee. 


Members. 


Organization. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Appointed. 


Term 
Expires. 


J.  H.  T.  Ryman 
T.  C.  Marshall 
Hiram  Knowles 


President, 
Secretary 
Member  . , 


Missoula 


Dec,  189fi 
Dec  1895 
Dec,  1894 


Feb.  1,  1898 
Feb.     1, 1899 


The  government  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  Stale  Board  of  Education. 


University  of  Montana,  Missoula— Faculty. 

Oscar  I.  Craig,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  President   Professor  of  History  and  Literature 

Fred.  D.  Smith,  B.  S  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 

Miss  Cynthia  E.  Reiley,  B.  S  Professor  of  Mathematics 

W.  M.  Aber,  A.  B  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 

Fred.  C.  Scheuch,  M.  E.;  A.  C  Professor  of  Modern  Languages;  Mechanical  Engineering 

Morton  J.  Elrod,  M.  A  Professor  of  Biology 

Mrs.  Walter  W^hitaker  Instructor  in  Music 

Eloise  Knowles  Assistant  in  the  Preparatory  Department 

Louise  Hatheway   Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Daniel  Heyfron  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory 

Mary  A.  Craig,  B.  S  Librarian 


Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  Experiment 

Station. 

Located  at  Bozeman  by  Act  Approved  February  16,  1893.    General  Control  and  Supervision  Vested  in  the 

State  Board  of  Education. 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 


Members. 

Organization. 

P.  0.  Add  ess. 

Appointed. 

Term 
Expires. 

Lester  B.  Willson  

President  

eb.   15,  1897 
Feb.     (),  189() 
Mar.  21,1893 
 1895 

Feb.  1,1901 
Feb.     1, 1900 
Feb.     1,  1898 
Feb.     1, 1899 
Feb.  1,1899 

Geo..  Kinkle,  Jr  

Vice-President  

Manhattan  

Peter  Koch  

Walter  Cooper  

Secretary  and  Treasurer . .. 

Bozeman  

Nelson  Story  

 1895 
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Faculty  of  Agricultural  College; 

James  Reid,  A.  B.,  President  Professor  of  Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Science  and  Astronomy 

S.  M.  Emery  Professor  of  Horticulture 

Frank  W.  Traphagen,  Ph.  D  ,  F.  C.  S  Professor  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geology 

W.  H.  Williams,  li.  E.  E  Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 

Pranch  Beach,  M.  S  Professor  ef  Irrigation  Engineering  and  Agriculture 

E.  V.  Wilcox,  Ph.  D  Professor  of  Biology  and  Veterinary  Science 

Will  F.  Brewer,  M.  A  Professor  of  Latin  and  English 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Marshall  ..:  Professor  of  Art 

Miss  Lila  Harkins  Professor  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art 

Aaron  H.  Currier,  M.  A      Professor  of  French  and  German 

Lieut.  Geo.  P.  Ahem  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

H.  E.  Jennings,  Ph.  D  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology 

W.  M.  Cobleigh,  E.  M  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics 

MissM.  A.  Cantwell  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department 

Miss  May  Travis,  A.  B  Instructor  in  Pieparatory  Department  and  Mathematics 

H.  G.  Phelps   Principal  of  Business  Department 

Miss  Stella  ShafE   Assistant  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Miss  Kate  P.  Calvin  Piano 

Mrs,  M.  Winter  Librarian 


Experiment  Station  Staff, 


S.  M.  Emery  

F.  W.  Traphagen 
E.  V.  Wilcox  .... 

Frank  Beach  

H.  S.  Jennings.. 


Director  , . . .  

Chemist  

Biology  and  Veterinary  Science  

Agriculturalist  and  Irrigation  Engineer 
Botanist  


Bozeman 


State  Normal  School,  Dillon,  Montana. 

Control  and  General  Supervision  vested  in  State  Board  of  Education. 
LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 


Members. 

Organization. 

p.  0.  Address. 

Appointed. 

Term 
Expires, 

W.  J.  Crowell  

President  

Dillon  

Mar.  29,  189T 
Mar.  23,  1897 

Apr.  12,  1897 
Mar.  23,  1897 

Mar.  31,  1901 

n 

A.  L.  Stone  

Secretary  and  Treasurer  .. 
Member  

Fidel  Huber  

F.  C.  Kress  

u 

J.  C.  Mahoney  

(( 

Twin  Bridges  

State  Normal  School— Faculty, 

D.  E.  Sanders,  President  Psychology  and  Pedagogy 

A.  W.  Mell,  Assistant  History  and  Mathematics 

J.  E.  Monroe  Natural  Science 

Laura  J.  Miller  English  and  Latin 

Delia  Justine  Lang  Training  Department 


Montana  State  School  of  Mines,  Butte, 
commission  and  board  of  trustees. 


Members. 

Organization. 

P.  O.  Address. 

Appointed. 

Term 
Expires. 

P.  E.  Sargent   

President  

Butte  

Feb.     6,  1896 
July  16,  1895 
Feb.     6,  1896 

fan.  1,1900 
Jan.     1,  1898 
Jan.    ^1, 1900 

W.  W.  Dixon  

Vice-President   

Jno.  Gillie  

Secretary   

n 

J.  H.  Leyson  

Member  

C.  W.  Goodale  

(( 

Jan.     1, 1898 
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State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Boulder. 

Control  and  Supervision  vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  AND  MANAGEMENT. 


Members. 


Organization. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Appointed. 


Te'-m 
Expires. 


Jno.  F.  Sheehy  . 
E.  R- McNeill  .. 
Wm.  N.  Meyers. 


President, 
Secretary 
Member  . . 


Boulder 


Apr.  26,  189? 
May,  1896 
Dec.     8,  1896 


Mar.  21,  1900 
Mar.  21,  1899 
May     2,  1898 


MANAGEMENT. 

Edward  S.  Tillinghast,  Superintendent  Boulder 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Tillinghast,  Matron   Boulder 

Louis  A.  Vawter,  Physician  Boulder 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Louis  A.  Devine  Teacher  of  the  Deaf 

Miss  Daisy  Doyle  Teacher  of  the  Blind 


State  Reform  School,  Miles  City. 

BOARD  OF  trustees  AND  MANAGEMENT. 


Members. 


Organization 

President  

Member  


P.  O.  Address. 


Appointed. 


Term 
Expires. 


J.  W.  Strevell  

Chas.  R.  Middleton  

Jepp  Ryan  

Secretary— John  E.  DeCarle, 


Miles  City 


Mar.  29,  1895 
Apr.  1,  1896 
Mar.  30,  1897 


Mar.  29,1899 
Apr.  1,  1900 
Mar.  27,1901 


3IANAGEMENT  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


B.  C.  White,  Director  Miles  City 

Mrs.  B.  C.  White,  Matron  Miles  City 

William  Hyde,  Superintendent  Boys  Buildii^g  Miles  City 

E.  W.  Cook,  Orerseer  and  Guard  Miles  City 

W.  H.  Batchelor,  Overseer  and  Guard  Miles  City 

Joseph  Smith,  Teacher  Miles  City 

Mrs.  Fannie  Uinsmore,  Teacher  Miles  City 

Mrs.  Kate  Harlan,  Seamstress  Miles  City 

Mrs.  Anna  Stramgreene,  Cook   Miles  City 

Fred.  Christopher,  Cook  Boys  Building  Miles  City 

Jno.  Biggs,  Engineer  Miles  City 

Mrs.  Eva  Humphrey,  Laundress  Miles  City 

A,  H.  Humphrey,  Night  Watchman  Miles  City 


Home  for  Orphans,  Foundlings  and  Destitute  Children,  Twin  Bridges, 
board  of  trustees  and  management. 


Members. 


Organization, 


P.  O.  Address. 


Appointed. 


Term 
Expires. 


Patrick  Carney  . . 
Jno.  R.  Comfort. , 
Jno.  Wilihart  .... 
Jno.  M.  Brooks  . . 
Waseon  M.  Oliver 


President. 
Secretary . 
Treasurer 
Member  . . 
Member.  . 


Parrott   

Twin  Bridges 

Dillon  


Feb.  24,  1897 

Mar.  29,  1895 

Mar.  29,  1895 

Feb.  24,  1897 

Feb.  24,  1897 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


27,  1901 
27,  1899 
27,  1899 
27,  1901 
27,  1901 
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MANAGEMENT. 

Wiley  Moiintjoy,  Superintendent  

Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  Montana. 


•  Twin  Bridges 


Members. 


Organization. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Appointed. 


Term. 


Term 
Expires. 


E.  D.  Leavitt 
H.  Chappie  . . 
W.  C.  Riddell 
C.  K.  Cole.... 
T.  J.  Murray. 
J.  M.  Sligh  .. 
O.  0.  Evans.. 


President 
Secretary, 
Member  . , 
Treasurer 
Member  . , 


Butte.... 
Billings 
Heiena  . 

Butte...'. 
Anacond 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Mar, 


29,  1896 
25,  1895 
17,  1892 
6,  1892 
29,  1893 
27,  1893 
11,  1897 


Seven  years 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


31,  1901 
31,  1902 
31,  1898 
31,  1897 
31,  1900 
31,  1899 
31,  1903 


State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 


Members. 

Organization. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Appointed. 

Term 
Expires. 

Lee  Warren  

Bozeman  

Feb.   23,  1897 
Mar.  25,  1896 
Mar.  26,  1895 

Mar.  26,  1900 
Mar.  26,  1899 
Mar.  26,  1898 

Alfred  Whitworth  

Treasurer   

Butte  

State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 


Members. 

Organization. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Appointed. 

Term 
Expires. 

W  A.Tudor  

President  

Mar.  29,  1895 
Oct.     3,  1896 
Feb.   26,  1897 
Mar.  29,  1895 

Mar.  29,  1900 
Mar.  29,  1901 
Mar.  29,  1902 
Mar.  29,  1898 
Mar.  29,  1899 

J.  G.  Benjamin  

Vice-President  

Great  Falls  

S.  I.  Stone  

Heiena  

W  P.  Robinson  

Treasurer  

Missoula  

J.  W.  Reed  

Butte  

State  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 


Members. 

Organization. 

P.  O.  Address. 

M.  J.  Bryan  

Chairman  

Helena   ... 

H.  P.  Kennett  

Butte  

Appointed. 


Term 
Expires. 


July  30,  1897 
Apr.  26,  1897 
Mar.  19,  1895 


Feb.  9, 1899 
Mar.  29,  1900 
Mar.  19,  1898 


Board  of  Charities  and  Reform. 


Members. 


Rev.  E.  J.  Groeneveld. 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Cummins  . 
Rev.  W.  W.  VanOrsdel 


Organization. 


President, 
Secretary, 
Member. . 


P.  O.  Address. 


Butte.. 
Helena 
Helena 


Term  Expires 


March  27,  1899 
March  27,  19dl 
March  27,  1903 


of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry.  27 
Soldiers'  Home,  Columbia  Falls. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


Members. 

Organization. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Appointed. 

Term  Expires. 

P.  R.  Dolman   

President  

Butte  

Apr.  18,  1895 
Feb.  9,  1897 

u 

Ex-Officio 

April  18,  1899 
March    1,  1901 

C.  B.  Miller  

Secretary  

Helena  

Lyman  Loring  

H.  S.  Howell  

Columbia  Falls  

Helena  

*  T.  C.  Davidson  

Anaconda   

Capt.  Jno,  R  Hilman,  Commandant  of  Home. 
*  Under  the  Act  creating  the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  Department  Commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  of  Montana  is  made 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


State  Prison. 


Title. 

Location. 

Located  by 

Contractors. 

Western  State  Prison  

Act  approved  Mar.  3,  1893.. . 

State  Insane  Asylum. 


Title. 


State  Insane  Asylum. 


Location. 

Located  by 

Contractors. 

Mitchell  &Mu8sigbrod  

State  Board  of  Stock  Commissioners. 


Counties. 


Beaverhead  

Broadwater  

Cascade  

Carbon  

Choteau  

Custer  

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge   

Fergus  

Flathead  

Gallatin  

Granite  

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke . 

Madison  

Meagher  

Missoula  

Park  

Ravalli  

Sweet  Grass  

Silver  Bow  

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone  


Name. 


A.  F.  Graeter  

P.  J.  Keene  

Jacob  Seiben  

J.  N.  Talman  .... 
C.J.  McNamara. 

O.  C.  Cate  

J.  R.  Towers  

Jno.  Bielenberg. . 
S.  S.  Hobson  .... 
Lyman  Loring... 
V.  A.  Cockrill... 
A.  A.  McDonald  . 

Edward  Ryan  

J.  T.  Murphy  .... 

Alex  Metzel.  

Len  Lewis  

J.  A.  McGowan. . 
G.  W.  Wakefield 

G.  W.  Ward  

J.  N.  Kelly  

Levi  Cartier  

W.  K.  Flowerree 
M.  E.  Milner.... 
David  Fratt  


Residence. 


Dillon  

Canton   

Cascade  

Red  Lodge  

Big  Sandy  

Miles  City.  

Wibaux  

Deer  Lodge  

Utica  

Kalispell   

Central  Park  

Philipsburg  

Boulder  

Helena  

Puller  Springs  

Fort  Logan  

Plains  

Livingston  

Hamilton  

Hunter's  Hot  Springs 

Butte  

Sun  River  

Malta  

Billings  


Appointed. 

Term 

Jan.  '26, 

1897 

Two  years. 

Feb.  25, 

1897 

Jan.  26, 

1897 

u 

Feb.  25, 

1897 

(( 

Jan.  2B, 

1897 

Feb.  25, 

1897 

Jan.  26, 

1897 

Feb.  25, 

1897 

Jan.  26, 

1897 

Stock  Inspectors. 


J.  H.  Lander  Chicago,  111. 

R.  P.  Heren  

W.  D.  Smith  Miles  City,  Mont. 

Harry  Lund  ...  .     Ft.  Benton,  Mont. 

H.  E.  Bourdette  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

R.  H.  Rickard  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

J.  W.  Drummond  Aurora,  Neb. 

J.  W.  Collins  Butte,  Mont. 

George  G.  Taylor  Lima,  Mont. 
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fifth  annual  report  of  bureau 
State  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners. 


Counties. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Appointed.  Term 


Beaverhead  

Broadwater  

Cascade  

Carbon  

Custer  

Choteau  

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge  

Fergus  

Flathead  

Gallatin  

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meagher  

Missoula  

Park  

Ravalli  

Sweet  Grass  

Silver  Bow  

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone  


ThoB.  M.  Selway. . 

P.  B.  Clarke  

Frank  D.  Cooper  . . 
David  Smethiirst  . . 

R.  R.  Selway  

G.  B.  Bourne   

Wm.  Lindsay  

Wm.  Williams  

David  Hil^er  

Wm.  Muloney  

•Tno.  Works  

Ed.  Card  well  

r.  C.  Power  

S.  R.  BufonI  

D.  E.  Foleom  

Uavid  McClay  

S.  C.  O.  N.  Brady. 
J.  L.  Humble  . .. . 
W.  P.  Franklin... 

T.  C.  Miles  

Geo.  I.  Smith  

W.  B.  Shaw  

I.  D.  O'Donnell... 


Dillon  '  

Toston  

Cascade   

Red  Lodge  

Story   

Whitlaph  

Glendive  

Deer  Lodge  

Lewistown  

Kalispell  

Bozeman  

Whitehall  

Helena  

Virginia  City  

White  Sulphur  Sp'gs. 

Missoula  

Myersburg  

Stevensville  

Big  Timber  

Silver  Bow  Junct  

Choteau  

Poplar  .   

Billings  ...   


March  6,  189' 


Mar.  15,  189'; 
March  6,  189^ 


Mar.  25,  189'; 
6,  189^ 


Two  years 


Deputy  Sheep  Inspectors. 


4- 


County. 


Name. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Beaverhead . . 

Carbon  

Cascade   

Choteau  

Custer  

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge.. 

Fergus   

Madison  

Meagher  

Sweet  Grass 

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone. 


Frank  Landon  

Prank  L.  Clark.... 

H.  H.  Nelson  

Jno.  F.  Patterson. 

Charles  Daly  

Henry  Hodgson  . . 
C.  H.  Williams  ... 

David  Hilger  

L.  S.  Briggs  

C.  W.  Cook  

Samuel  Jackson  . . 
Walter  S.  Clark  .. 
James  C.  Gregory 
J.  T.  Boyer  


Dillon  

Red  Lodge . . 

Cascade   , 

Fort  Benton 
Miles  City  . . 

Newlon  

Garrison  

Lewistown  . 

Ennis  

Unity  

Big  Timber  . 

Choteau  

Culbertson. . 
Billings  


Deputy  Veterinarians  in  the  State  of  Montana 


County. 


Address, 


Beaverhead  

Cascade   

Choteau  ....   

Choteau  

Choteau  

Choteau  

Custer  

Ouster  

Custer.  

Dawson  ..   

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge  

Deer  Lodge  

Flathead   

Lewis  and  Clarke. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  . 
Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Missoula  

Silver  Bow  

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Grass  

Sweet  Grass  

Teton   

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone  ...... 


W.  C.  Orr  

H.  H.  Nelson  

Harry  Lund  

Dr.  Fred  Foster  

M.  F.  Marsh  

Dr.  C.  F.  Hopkins.. 

Chas.  Brown  

W.  D.  Smith  

T.  W.  Longley  

Alex.  S.  Gillespie. . 

T.  R.  Forbes  

Dr.  J.  F.  Spellman  . 

J.  M.  Boardman  

J.  C.  Leonard  

E.  D.  Nash  

H.  G.  Pickett  

L.  P.  Benedict  

C.  C.  Willis  

Dr.  J.  D.  McGregor 

J.  W  Collins  

»i.  W.  A.  Moore... 

J.  F.  Bryson  

Dr.  Thos.  Brooks  .. 

A.  C.  Burbank  

John  Survant  ...... 

J.  D.  Hieks  


Dillon  

Cascade   

Ft.  Benton  

Ft.  Assinniboine 

Big  Sandy  

Chinook  

Miles  City  

Miles  City  

Forsyth   

Glendive  

Buford,  N.  D  

Anaconda   

Deer  Lodge  

Tobacco  Plains  . . 

Helena  

Helena  

Helena  

IMains  

Butte  

Butte  

Big  Timber  

Merrill  

Choteau  

Choteau  

Malta  

Billings  
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Officers  and  Members  of  the  Fifth  Legislative  Assembly. 

Regular  Sessions  Convene  at  13  o'clock  Noon  on  the  First  Monday  in  January  each  odd  numbered  year.— 

Limit  of  Session,  60  days. 

Governor  Rort.  B.  Smith. 

LiBT. -Governor  and  President  of  the  Sena^^e  A.  E.  Spriggs. 

members  of  the  senate  of  the  fifth  legislative  assembly. 


Counties. 


Names. 


Politics. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Elected. 


Term  of 
Office. 


Beaverhead  

Carbon  

Cascade   

Choteau  

Custer  

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge  

Fergus   

Flathead   

Gallatin  

Granite  

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meagher  

Missoula  

Park  

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Brass  

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone  


Edwin  Norris. . . 
Chas.  C.  Bowlen 
T.  W.  Brosnan. . 
fohn  W.  Power  . 

J,  R.  McKay  

Joseph  C.  Auld  . 
C.  H.  Eggleston. 
E.  P.  Chandler  .. 
W.  R.  Ramsdell 
C.  W.  Hoffman. . 
James  M.  Sligh 
Geo.  D.  Greene  . 
Wm.  C.  Ridden  . 

Alex  Metzell  

G.  G.  Watt  

W.  H  Smead  

W.  H.  Campell. . 
O.  C.  Cooper.  . ., 
C.  R.  Leonard. . . 
Wm.  J.  Hannah 
W.  K.  Flowerree 

Chas.  Hurd  

A.  L.  Babcock..  . 


Democrat 


Populist  

Republican . 


Democrat  . . 
Republican . 

Populist  

Democrat  .  . 
Kepublican. 

Democrat . . . 
Republican . 
Populist. . . . 
Republican . 
Democrat . . . 
Republican . 

Democrat. . . 


Dillon  

Red  Lodge  . . 
Great  Falls.. 
Fort  Benton 
Miles  City. . . 

Glendive  

Anaconda  . . . 

Maiden  

Kalispell  .  .. 
Bozeman  .  .. 
Philipsburg  . 

Boulder   

Helena  

Puller  Spring 

York  

Missoula  

Ijivingst  n  . . 
Qrantsdale  . 

Butte  

Big  Timber. . 

Choteau  

Glasgow  

Billings  


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
ov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 


6,  1896 
6,  189-1 
6,  1896 


4  years 


Nov.    6,  1894 


6,  1896 
6,  1894 

n 

6,  1896 
6,  1894 
6,  1896 
6,  1894 
6,  1896 
6,  1894 

6,  1896 
6,  1894 


SUBORDINATE  OFFICERS. 

John  Bloor  Secretary 

H.  S.  Corbly  Assistant  Secretary 

Randolph  Thompson  Journal  Clerk 

Geo.  W.  Dart  Enrolling  Clerk 

Mrs.  Maud  Davis  Baker  Assistant  Enrolling  Clerk 

Miss  Carrie  Sligh  Engrossing  Clerk 

W.  C.  Buskett  Sergeant-at-Arms 

Daniel  McKay   Assistant  Sergeant-at-Armt 

Rev.  I,  N.  Smith  Chaplain 

Jas.  A.  Moore  Page 

Seth  Maxwell  ,  Page 
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House  of  Representatives. 

J.  M.  Kennedy  ,  Speaker. 

Albert  I.  Loeb  Speaker  pro  tern. 


County. 


Name. 


Politics. 


P.  O  Address. 


lilected. 


I'erm. 


Beaverhead. 


Carbon  . 
Cascade 


Choteau 
Custer. . . 


Dawson  

Deer  Lodge . 


FerL'ue  .. 
Flathead 

Gallatin  . 


Granite. . 
Jeileison 


Lewis  and  Clarl 


Madison . 

a 

Meagher 
Missoula 


Park  

Ravalii  

Silver  Bow 


Sweet  Grass . 

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone. 


W.  H.  Cochrane.. 

D.  E.  Metlin  

James  J.  Hart  

E.  K.  Carroll  

Anthony  Morton . . 
Geo.  O^Mally...  . 
G.  H.  Stanton  — 
C.  F.  Stork   

G.  B.  Bourne  

B.  D.  Phillips.... 
J.  T.  Brown  

H.  W.  Mclntyre.. 

Wm.  Lindsay  

R.  G.  Humber  

W.  M.  Kelly  

■J.  E.  Marcum  

0.  Shovlin  

O.  Y.  Warren  

J.  M.  Kennedy  ... 

C.  H.  Perrine  

P.  W.  VValkins  ... 
S.  H.  Butler.... 

J.  C.  Edwards  

Fred  Whitesides  . 

W.  Caldwell  

Geo.  L.  Ramsey.. 

L.  J.  Morgan  

Israel  Clem  

Thos.  Giina 
Martin  Buckley.  . 

Robt.  Whyte  

M.  L.  Hewett  

C.  D.  Greentield  . 

H.  S.  Hepner  

S.  W.  Langhorne 

Albert  I.  Loeb  

Lewis  Penwell  

J.  P.  McCabe  

James  Owens  

W.  A.  Clark  

Wm.  Owsley  

Thos.  L.  Taylor.. 
E.  S.  Sanford  

C.  A.  Whipple  ... 

Robt.  Hill  

Frank  LongstafE, . . 

E.  J.  Power  

W.J.  Stephens  . . . 

G.  A.  BrufEy  

A.  J.  Campbell.. 
W.  J.  Kennedy... 

E.  P.  Woods  

G.  F.  Barllett  .... 

Martin  Dee  

M.  J.  Elliott  

W.  J.  Evans  

M.  D.  Leehey  

Patrick  McMahou , 
J.  E.  McNally.... 
Samuel  Mulville 
0.  W.  Newton.... 

D.  P.  O'Connor  .. 
Wm.  Shiffelbin... 
Eugene  Sullivan.. 

J.  N.  Kelly  

J.  E.  Wamsley  .  , 

R.  X.  Lewis  

T.  C.  A.rmitage... 


Democrat 


Populist 

Democrat 

Populist 

Republican 

Democrat. . 
Republican 

Democrat. 


Populist  . 
Democrat 
Populist  . 
Democrat 


Populist  .. 

Democrat, . 
Populist  .. 

Democrat  . 


Populist  ., 


Democrat. 

Populist  . 
Democrat- 


Republican 
Democrat. . 
Populist  . . 
Democrat. . 
Populist  .. 

Democrat . . 
Populist  .. 
Democrat. 
Populist  .. 
Democrat . . 

Populist  .. 
Democrat. . 
Republican 
Populist  .. 
Republican 
Democrat. 


Dillon  

Red  Lodi^e  — 
Great  Falls  — 
Sand  Coulee... 
Great  Falls  — 

u 

Whitlash 

Phillips  

Birney   

Miles  City  

Glendive  

Deer  Lodge  

Anaconda  

Heimville  

Anaconda  

Warm  Springs 

Anaconda   

Ubet  

Lewlstown  .  . 
Kalispell  

Bozeman  

Duncan   

Princeton  

Combination  .. 

Basin  

Winston  

Basin   

Helena  

u 

';f!8t  Helena. . . 

Augusta  .. 

Virginia  City . . 
Twin  Bridges. . 

Sheridan  

Neihart  

Townsend  

Iron  Mountain 
Missoula  

u 

Livingston  

Stevensville... 

Butte  

u 
u 

Springdale".".!.' 

Choteau  

Glasgow  

Billings  


Nov.  6, 


2  years 
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SUBORDINATE  OFFICERS. 

David  Marhs  Chief  Clerk 

A.  C.  Logan  Ags't  Chief  Clerk 

A.  J.  Violet  Journal  Clerk 

Jno.  H.  Hall  Sergeant-at-Arms 

H.  J.  Muldoon   Ass't  Sergeant-at-Arms 

Miss  Alta  Child  Enrolling  Clerk 

J.  F.  Mercer  Engrossing  Clerk 

A.  G.  Green  Janitor 

J.  A.  Baill  Day  Watchman 

A.  G.  Watson  Night  Watchman 

B,  E.  H.  Warren    Chaplain 

J.  Ryan  and  Wm.  X.  Flynn   Pages 


RErilESENTATIVE  DISTRICTS  AND  APPORTIONMENTS. 
Each  County  is  Entitled  to  One  Senator. 


Counties. 


Representatives. 


Beaverhead  

Broadwater  

Carbon  

Cascade   

Ohoteau  

Custer  

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge  

Fergus   

Flathead  

Gallatin  

Granite  

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meagher  

Missoula  

Park  

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Grass  

Teton  . .   

Valley  

Yellowstone  

Total  


/ 


PART  II. 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  COUNTIES,  ETC. 


LICENSE   REVENUES  CLASSIFIED-JOURNAL- 
IZATION OF  COUNTY  EXPENSES. 


RECEIPTS   AND    EXPENDITURES    OF  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


REALTY    TRANSFERS,    MORTGAGES-CHATTEL  MORT- 
GAGES,  SATISFACTIONS,  ETC. 


BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS-STATE,    COUNTIES,  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  AND  MUNICIPAL. 


NATURALIZATIONS— DIVORCES    AND    MARRIAGE  LICENSES. 


STATISTICS    OF    THE    DISTRICT  COURTS. 


JAIL  STATISTICS-INSANE  ASYLUM-PENITENTIARY. 
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TABLE  NO.  I.— Revenue  from  Licenses  by  Counties,  During  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  February  28.  1897,  as  Reported  by  County  Treasurers. 


Counties. 

Assayers 

Attor- 
neys. 

Auc- 
tioneers. 

Bankers. 

Billiard  o„e._,. 
Tables,  j  ■t^'^eweis. 

T3      1  1 
ljQllQ.*^rS, 

Manu- 
lacturers, 
etc. 

Butchers. 

Beaverhead   

20  00 
97  00 
358  00 
40  00 

20  00 

15  00 
131  00 
111  00 

105  00 

Carbon  

4  00 
271  00 
96  00 
76  00 
27  00 
522  00 
40  00 

cf;  nn 
(0  uu 

126  00 

185  00 

170  00 

675  00 

60  00 

90  00 

105  00 

71  00 

7  2  00 

120  00 

18  00 

30  00 

34  00 

75  to 

Cascade    

6  00 



1,058  .50 

Choteau   

Custer 

12  00 
20  00 

.  _ .  .  _  

120  50 
90  00 
7  90  50 

Dawson 

50  00 

Deer  Lodge 

262  00 
138  00 
240  00 
2-15  00 
(i6  00 
25  00 
875  00 

42  on 

110  00 

36  00 
12  00 

641  50 
51  00 

130  00 
82  5i 
94  00 

147  00 

Fergus 

Flathead   

40  00 

127  50 
75  (iO 
96  00 
7'  50 
140  00 
102  00 
45  00 
60  00 
47  00 

Gallatin  

10  00         70  00 

Granite  

11  00 

Lewis  and  Ciarlie  

30  00 
6  00 

60  00 
267'  00 

900  CO 

Madison  

Meagher  

Missoula  

40  00 
5  00 
5  00 

300  00 

Park  

69  33 
10  00 
222  00 
10  00 
60  00 
41  00 
85  00 

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow  

96  00 

242  00 

924  00 

86  00 

Sweet  Grass  

Teton  

22  50 
17  00 
172  50 

Valley  

42  00 

Yellowstone  

Total  

$96  00 
.02 

$3,047  33 
.60 

$1.50  00 
.03 

$560  00 
.11 

$2,412  00 
.48 

$4,286  50 
.85 

$233  00 
.05 

$2,942  00 
.58 

Per  cent  paid  by  each  business. .. 

TABLE  NO.  I^CONTINUED. 

Counties, 

Cigarette 
Selling. 

Common 
Carriers. 

Dentists. 

Gam- 
bling. 

Hotels, 

Res- 
taurants, 
Lodging 
Houses, 
etc. 

Real 
Estate 
Agents 
Loans 
and  In- 
surance. 

Intelli- 
gence 
Offices. 

Laun- 
dries. 

6 )  00 

606  61 
206  10 
5,043  99 
1.700  00 

105  00 
24  00 
944  50 
280  00 
192  00 
90  00 
1,002  00 
180  00 

50  00 

32  00 
155  00 
25  00 

21  00 

309  (0 
60  00 
84  00 
45  00 

202  00 
18  00 
55  00 

135  00 
43  00 
60  00 

375  00 
6  00 
30  00 

Cascade   

394  00 
132  00 
319  00 

288  00 
120  00 
44  00 
20  00 
288  00 

Choteau  

Custer  

18  00        109  70 

35  00 
132  00 

495  00 
22  00 
30  00 

130  00 

43  50 

5  478  60 

Fergus     

30  00  i       408  99 
40  001       400  00 

Flathead   

50  00 

85  00 
350  00 
229  00 
30  00 
(iO  00 

Gallatin  

70  00 

1,673  17 
1,701  00 

373  50 
6,500  00 

927  00 
33  33 

600  00 

681  33 
33  35 
5.732  06 

210  00 
262  00 
.557  CO 
980  00 
162  00 

95  00 
233  00 
133  00 
17'5  00 
2,760  00 

65  OO 
150  1  0 

82  00 
335  00 

Granite  

188  00 

45  00 
24  50 

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke  

1,1.50  00 
143  00 

250  00 
12  00 
10  00 

10  00 

Madison    . 

54  00 
175  (  0 
75  00 

20  00 
90  00 

Missoula  

180  00 
209  00 
20  00 
2,200  00 

Park  

63  00 
45  00 
98  00 

67  OO 

Ravalli  

100  00 
742  00 
11  00 
40  00 

Silver  Bow  

174  00 
25  00 

11  00 

Sweet  Grass  

15  OOi         99  99 

Teton  

30  00 
12  00 
10  00 

500  25 

Valley  

62  00 
65  00 

Yellowstone  

250  00 

1,373  80 

100  00 

Total  

S5,922  00 
1.17 

$467  00 
.09 

iftl.082  00 

!ft34.1S2  77 

$9,016  50 
1.78 

$1,836  00 
.36 

$21  00 

0.00-f 

$2,666  00 
.53 

Per  cent  paid  by  each  business  .. 

.21  6.76 
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TABLE  NO.  1— Continued. 


Counties. 

Liquor 
Selling  at 
Retail. 

Livery, 
Hacks, 
Express, 
etc. 

Mer- 
chants, 
Includ- 
ing Liq- 
uors at 
Whole- 
sale. 

Oleomar- 
garine, 
Butterine 

Pawn- 
brokers 

and 
Peddlers. 

Pools 

on 
Races. 

Power 
and  Light 
Com- 
panies. 

Photog- 
raphers 

8,660  00 
4,913  00 

39,767  00 
8.300  00 
5,730  00 
2,800  00 

45,334  00 
5,330  00 
8,880  00 
8,970  00 
8,513  00 

15,150  00 

47,500  00 
7  895  00 
5'l00  00 

16,600  00 
7,471  00 
4,950  00 

60,383  00 
2,150  00 
2,250  00 
2,213  00 
7,080  00 

158  00 
92  00 
771  50 
120  00 

1,731  00 
704  00 
5,817  50 
4,400  00 
902  00 
447  00 
4,962  00 
950  00 
1,202  00 
1,722  00 
1,328  00 
1,383  00 
8,525  00 
878  00 
954  00 
2,848  00 
818  00 
743  50 
10,522  00 
311  00 
37  2  00 
306  00 
1,831  50 

217  .50 

97  50 
502  0» 
42  50 

25  00 

26  00 
101  00 

Cascade  

52  00 

Choteau  

Custer  

6  00 
20  00 
36  00 
36  00 
20  00 
55  ""OO 
18  00 

Dawson  

55  00 
447  00 
128  00 
185  00 
106  00 
272  00 
210  00 
715  00 
216  00 
50  00 
175  00 
21  00 
65  00 
516  00 
27  00 
35  00 
18  50 
125  00 

Deer  Lodge  

663  66 
80  00 

401  00 

127  00 
26  00 
100  00 

50  00 

51  00 

Fergus   

Flathead   

Gallatin  

72  50 
100  00 

318  50 
575  00 
397  50 
200  00 
207  50 
44  50 
207  50 
1,232  00 
132  .50 

Lewis  and  Clarke  

400  00 

50  00 

'  50  00 

5  00 

Missoula  

Park  

51  00 
25  00 
604  00 
25  00 

Ravalli  

E  66 
120  00 

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Grass  

1,086  75 

Teton  

Valley   

54  00 

55  00 

i.5  60 

Total  

$325939  00 
64.44 

$4,508  fO 
.89 

$53,657  50 
10.61 

$5,199  00 
1.03 

$1,487  75 

.29 

$1,661  00 
.33 

$438  00 
.09 

Per  cent  paid  by  each  business  .. 

TABLE  NO.  1— Continued. 


Counties. 


Physi- 
cians and 
Surgeons 


Street 
Railways 


Tele- 
graphs 
and 
Tele- 
phones. 


Theaters. 


Wiiter 
Com- 
panies. 


a:i 

others. 


Total. 


Per  cent, 
of  Total 
am't  of 
Licenses 
paid  by 

each 
County. 


Beaverhead   

Carbon.  

Cascade  

Choteau  

Custer  

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge  

Fergus   

Flathead  

Gallatin..  

Granite    

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke  

Madison   

Meagher  

Missoula  

Park  

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Grass  

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone  

Total  

Per  cent  paid  by  each  business 


10 

00 

48 

00 

348 

00 

100 

00 

66 

00 

35 

00 

330 

00 

66 

00 

45 

00 

200 

00 

92 

00 

115 

00 

425 

00 

84 

00 

100 

00 

65 

00 

38 

00 

45 

00 

210 

00 

15 

00 

40 

00 

12 

00 

30 

00 

$2,519 

00 

50 

201  00 


102  00 


300  00 

'266 '66 


200  CO 


$1,003  00 
.20 


18  00 
41  00 


54  00 
128  00 


36  00 


18  00 
256  00 


6  00 


10  50 
288  75 


30  00 
43  00 
50  00 
3  00 
605  00 
76  00 
10  00 
43  00 
29  00 
168  00 
1,512  00 


11  50 
'36 '66 


$787  25 
.16 


6  00 
10  00 


201  00 


127  00 


50  00 
102  00 


520 

00 

11 

00 

221 

00 

102 

50 

830 

00 

15 

00 

2,009 

00 

141 

00 

17 

00 

880 

00 

988 

50 

200  00 
26  00 
25  00 


51  00 
325  00 
200  (0 


542  02 
11  00 
10  00 
760  00 
257  00 


27,898  14 
20  00 
10  00 


285  00 


$2,826  00 
.56 


$1,3' 


00  $35,528  16 
.26  7.02 


12,303  11 
6,424  60 
57,086  49 
15,518  00 
8,509  20 
3.803  00 
64,706  10 
7,656  99 
11,751  50 
15,661  17 
14,434  50 
18,445  00 
71,998  02 
11,364  50 
7,118  33 
22,381  50 
10,126  16 
7,004  85 
118.179  70 
2,923  49 
3.557  25 
2,903  50 
11,923  80 


$505780  ' 
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h5 

W 

^  pR 


Printing, 
Advertis- 

ing,  Books 
and  Sta- 
tionery. 

$70,440  83 

Medical 
Attendance 

cines  for 
County 
Poor. 

SS  S8i2gi;58S  88SS88S^Sg8S 
m 

$18,508  08 

h 

at  Poor 
Farms. 

as   ^   ^^gg  gSS8SS§g5HgSlS? 

$77,181  19 

Mainten- 
ance of 

Poor  at 

Poor 
Farms. 

1^ 

10,907  56 

■  ■3,323  36 

6,684  97 

2,241  48 
2,121  88 
2,814  50 

■■■  2,126"  i7 

14,598  81 
3,119  68 
1,079  57 
3,861  14 

Acquiring 
and  Im- 
proving 
Poor 
Farms. 

$    500  00 



1,590  00 
1,550  00 

:  :S  :  .  : 

Hs  M  ; 

$6,683  03 

Public 
Buildings 

and  Re- 
pairs on 
same . 

2,774  52 
2,017  63 
1,119  84 
2,330  35 
1,297  35 
446  00 
729  59 
9,471  75 
1,282  72 
6,605  96 
761  99 

i63  26 

51  50 
3,639  29 

29  95 
(f)   2,786  03 

$59,081  98 

1 

$  4,969  3- 
4,419  10 
741  13 
12,804  00 
4,417  10 
5,607  94 
1,501  25 
(CI 

3,635  11 
5,579  07 
(c) 

5,000  fO 
5,555  00 
11,321  00 

2,557  77 

\$  is  :  ll 

:     rod"  :  .c 

$80,155  44 

Building 
and  Re- 

pairing 
Roads  and 
Highways 

ll|llsliil|illi|S^^ 

$202,786  14 

Election 
Expenses 
for  1896. 

flllsilllllllSISfP^ 

$67,648  83 

Board  of 

in  County 
Jail. 

^SS8S§888aS822g8^^8SSS^ 
m 

Jurors  and 
Witnesses 
in  Criminal 

Cases 
m  JJistrict 
Court. 

Sg^S^ggggSiSSSS^gSigggS^ii 

ililllllllSillP^pIl! 

l| 

Expenses 
of  County 
Officers. 

S  15,163  29 
22,985  93 
.53,242  49 
19,649  29 
22,539  46 
15,110  45 
34,266  76 
22,756  47 
21,946  82 
24,880  48 
15,865  00 
21,367  68 
46,346  35 
20,1.56  71 
21,361  94 
30,779  63 
21,953  20 
18,383  60 
74,508  43 
16,158  36 
17,376  96 
16,865  81 

^1 
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Per  cent  of  total 
Number  of  Real 
Estate  andChat- 
MortgageP  re- 
•ded  and  filed 
by  each  County 


Per  cent  of  total 
amount  invest- 
ed in  all  mort- 
gages filed  by 
each  County. .. 
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TABLE  NO.  5— State  Land  Grant  Bonds  Outstanding  December  1,  1897. 


By  Courtesy  of  State  Examiner  J.  G.  Morony. 


Institution. 

Amount. 

Rate  of  Interest. 

Amountof  Interest 
Paid  Annually. 

Agricultural  (College  

Normal  School  ,  

$100,000  00 
50,000  00 
100,000  00 

6  00 
6  00 
6  00 

$  6,000  00 
3,000  00 
6,000  00 

$15,0  0  00 

University  of  Montana  

Total  

$250,000  00 

6  00 

Note— The  State  of  Montana  has  no  bonded  indebtedness, 

TABLE  NO.  6— County  Bonds  Outstanding  'December  1,  1897. 

By  Courtesy  of  State  Examiner  J.  G.  Morony. 

Counties. 

Amount    of  Out- 
standing Bonds. 

Average  Kate  of 
Interest. 

.Amount  of  Interest 
Paid  Annually. 

$    80,000  00 
62,000  00 
57,000  00 
274,000  00 
340,000  00 
200,000  00 
100,000  60 
150,000  00 
103,000  00 
100,000  00 
95,000  00 

6.25 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.38+ 

6.00 

6.11 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

$   5,000  00 
3,720  00 
3,420  00 
16,440  GO 
21,700  GO 
12.000  00 
6,110  Gi. 
7,500  CO 
6,180  00 
6,000  00 
5,7CG  GO 

Carbon  

Custer  

Cascade  

Dawson     

Deer  Lodge  

Jefferson  

175,000  00 
190,000  00 
100,000  00 
188,000  00 
257,700  00 
200,000  00 
75,000  00 
125,000  00 
95,000  00 
60,000  00 
67,000  00 
150,500  00 

6.00 

5.5 

5.5 

6.26+ 

6.22+ 

6.4 

6.00 

5.00 

6. 

6.00 
.7.00 
6.61+ 

10,500  00 
10,450  (10 
5,500  GO 
11,780  00 
16,045  GO 
12,800  00 
4,500  00 
6,250  00 
5,700  GO 
3,600  GO 
4,690  00 
9,945  00 

Lewis  and  Clarke  

Missoula    

Park  

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone  

Total  

$3,244,200  00 

6.004- 

$195,530  GO  ' 

TABLE  NO.  7— School  District  Bonds  Outstanding  December  1,  1897. 

By  Courtesy  of  State  Examiner  J.  G.  Morony. 


Counties. 

Amount    of  Out- 
standing Bonds. 

Average  Rate  of 
Interest. 

Amount  of  Interest 
Paid  Annually. 

$    12,000  00 

6.00 

$     720  GO 

6,1G0  00 

6.16 

376  GO 

4,000  00 

7.00 

280  00 

Cascade  

194,000  00 

6.17+ 

12,080  GO 

Choteau  

12,000  00 

6.00 

720  GO 

Custer  

11,400  00 

6.00 

684  GO 

Dawson  

500  00 

8.00 

40  00 

Deer  Lodge  

108,000  00 

6.16+ 

6,655  00 

Fergus   

8,500  00 

6.94+ 

590  00 

Flathead  ~  

32,900  00 

6.23 

2,049  GO 

Gallatin  

82,400  00 

6.19+ 

5,102  GO 

Granite  

30,000  00 

6.00 

1,800  00 

Jefferson..    

20,500  (  0 

6.34+ 

1,300  GO 

Lewis  and  Clarke  

277,500  00 

5.79+ 

16,075  00 

Madison  

7,600  00 

6.39+ 

486  00 

Meagher  

13,000  00 

6.00+ 

780  GO 

Missoula  ■  

60,500  00 

6.74+ 

4,080  00 

Park  

31,500  00 

6.84+ 

2.155  00 

Ravalli  

15,814  00 

6.25+ 

988  84 

Silver  Bow  

100,000  00 

5.5 

5,.50O  GO 

Sweet  Grass  

8,000  00 

560  00 

Teton  

11,000  00 

6*. 

661)  00 

Valley  

Yellowstone  

Total  

18,000  GO 

6.40 

1,1.53  GO 

11,065,214  GO 

6.08+ 

$64,833  84 
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TABLE  NO.  8~CiTY  Bonds  Outstanding  December  1,  3897. 

By  Courtesy  of  State  Examiner  J.  G.  Moroiiy. 


City. 


County. 


Amount  of  Out- 
standing Bonds. 


Average  Rate  of 
Interest. 


Amount  of  Interest 
Paid  Annually. 


Great  Falls  

Fort  Benton  

Miles  City  

Anaconda  

Kalispell  

Bozeman  

Helena  

Virginia  City  

White  Sulphur  Sprin< 

Missoula  

liivingston  

Butte  

Billings  


Total 


Cascade  

Choteau  

Custer  

Deer  Lodge  

Flathead  

Gallatin  

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Madison  

Meagher  

Missoula  

Park  

Silvtir  Bow  

Yellowstone  


150,000  00 
]2,(,00  00 
17,000  00 
59,000  00 
20,000  00 
46,000  00 

391, .500  00 
9,000  00 
30,000  00 
96,000  00 
10,000  00 

160,000  00 
25,000  00 


$1,025,500  00 


6.00 

e! 

6. 
6. 

6.17+ 

6.29+ 

6. 

6. 

(i. 

6. 

6. 

6. 


6.01+ 


$  9,000  00 
840  00 
1,020  00 
3,440  00 
1,200  00 
2,740  00 
23,605  00 
540  00 
1,800  00 
5,760  00 
600  00 
9,600  00 
1,500  00 


$61,645  00 


Note.— No  bonds  are  reported  from  tlie  cities  of  Dillon,  Deer  Lodge,  Hamilton,  Philipsburg,  Red  Lod< 
Townsendor  WalkerviJle. 


TABLE  NO.  9— Recapitulation  of  Classified  Bonded  Indebtedness  of  the 
State  December  1,  1897,  by  Counties. 


County. 

County  Bonds 
Outstanding. 

School  District 
Bonds 
Outstanding. 

Ciiy  Bonds 
Outstanding. 

Total  Bonds 
Outstanding. 

Amount  of 
Interest  Paid 
Annually. 

Beaverhead   

$80,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$92,000  on 

$5,720  00 

Broadwater  

62,000  00 

6,100  00 

68,100  00 

4,096  00 

.57,000  00 

4,000  00 

61,000  (  0 

3,700  00 

Cascade  

340,000  00 

194,000  00 

150,000  00 

684,000  0 

18,144  00 

Choteau  

200,000  00 

12,000  00 

12,000  00 

224,000  00 

42,780  00 

Custer  

274,000  00 

11,400  00 

17,0  0  00 

302,400  00 

13,560  00 

100,000  00 

500  00 

100,.500  00 

6,150  00 

Deer  Lodge   

150,010  00 

108,000  00 

59,000  00 

317,000  00 

17,595  00 

Fergus  

103,000  00 

8,500  OC 

111,500  00 

6,770  00 

100,000  00 

32,900  00 

20,"  00  00 

152,900  00 

9,249  00 

Gallatin  

95,000  00 

82,400  01) 

46,000  00 

223,400  00 

13,542  00 

30  000  00 

30,000  00 

1,810  00 

175,000  00 

20,500  00 

195,500  00 

11,800  00 

Lewis  and  Clarke  

190,000  00 

277,500  00 

391, .500  00 

859,000  00 

,50,130  00 

100,000  00 

7,600  00 

9,000  00 

116,600  00 

6,526  00 

188,000  00 

13,000  00 

30,000  00 

231,000  00 

14,3()0  00 

Missoula  

257,700  00 

60,.500  00 

96,000  00 

414,200  00 

25,885  00 

Park  

200,000  00 

31, .500  00 

10,000  00 

241,500  00 

15,555  00 

Ravalli  

75,000  00 

15,814  00 

90,814  00 

5,488  84 

125,000  CO 

100,000  00 

160,000  00 

385,000  00 

21,3.50  00 

Sweet  Grass  

95,000  00 

8,000  00 

93,000  00 

(),260  00 

Teton  

60.000  00 

11,000  00 

71,000  00 

4,260  00 

Valley  

67,000  00 

67,000  00 

4,690  00 

150,500  00 

18,000  00 

25,000  00 

193,500  00 

12,598  00 

Total  

$3,244,200  00 

$1,065,214  (0 

$1,025,-500  00 

$5,324,914  00 

$322,008  84 

Note.— The  average  annual  rate  of  interest  on  the  total  debt  is  6.03+  per  cent. 
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TABLE  NO.  lo— Showing  County  and  School  District  Bonds  Outstanding  De- 
cember 31,  1895,  AND  December  1,  1897;  also  the  Increase  or  Decrease  by 
Counties. 


Counties. 

County 
Bonds 
Outstand- 
ing De- 
cember 31, 
1895. 

County 
Bonds 
Outstand- 
ing De- 
cember 1, 
1897. 

Increase . 

Decrease . 

School 
District 
Bonds 
Outstand- 
ing De- 
cember 31, 
1895. 

School 
District 
Bonds 
Outstand- 
ing De- 
cember 1, 
1897. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 
 ~ 

$80,000  00 

$80,000  00 
62  000  00 
57,000  00 
340,000  00 
200,000  00 
474,000  00 
100,000  00 
150,000  00 
103,000  CO 
100,000  00 
95,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

/>   i  AA  AA 

0,100  00 
4,000  00 
194,000  00 
12,000  00 
11,400  00 
500  CO 
108,000  00 
8,500  00 
32,900  00 
82,400  00 
80,000  CO 
20,500  00 
277,500  00 
7,600  00 
13,000  00 
60,500  00 
31,500  00 
15,814  00 
100,000  00 
8,(100  00 
11,000  00 

AO  nfiCi  An 
D«,UUU  uu 

1 1  AAA  nr. 

6,100  00 

46,000  00 
340,000  00 
126,500  00 
Jii  4,000  00 
100,000  00 
150,000  00 
103,000  00 
100,000  00 

95,000  00 

4,000  00 
162,000  00 
7,000  00 

-1  A  AAA  AA 

10,000  00 

1,500  00 
88,700  00 
12,700  00 
31,500  00 
77,200  00 
30,000  00 
37,700  00 
277,750  00 

4,000  00 
22,600  00 
57,500  00 
29,500  00 

6,000  00 
100,000  00 

5,000  00 
10,000  00 

Cascade  

32,000  00 
5,000  00 
1,400  00 

73,500  00 

Dawson  

1,000  00 

Deer  Lodge  

19,300  00 

Fergus   

Flathead   

4,200  00 

1,400  00 
5,200  00 

Gallatin  

Granite  

Jefferson  

175,500  00 
190,000  00 
100,000  00 
188,000  00 
257,850  00 
200,000  00 
75,000  00 
125,000  00 
85,000  00 
60,000  00 
67,000  00 
150,500  00 

175,000  00 
190,000  00 
100,000  00 
188,000  00 
257,700  00 
200,000  00 
75,000  00 
125,000  00 
95,000  00 
60,000  00 
67,000  00 
150,500  00 

500  00 

17,200  00 
250  00 

Lewis  and  Clarke 
Madison   

3,600  00 

Meagiier  

9,600  00 

Missoula  

150  00 

3,r;00  00 
2,000  00 
9,814  00 

Park  

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Grass  

10,000  00 

3,000  00 
1,000  00 

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone 

20,150  00 

18,000  00 

2,150  00 

Total  

3,088,350  00 

3,244,200  00 

156,500  00 
155,850  00 

1,006,800  00 

1,065,214  00 

92,814  00 
58,414  00 

34,400  00 

Net  Increase   , . , 
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Per  cent,  of  per- 
sons Naturalized 
in  each  County.. 


Total 


.-I  ^  ?o 


00  CO  so  i-H 
1—1        CO  T-(  rH 


t~2^^t~co^o 


Tjico-rinco-^c?t-Oic 


Per  cent,  of  per- 
sons Naturalized 
in  each  County.. 


lO      Ci  o 


i-(iomT-i^     o^co  -tT-i-^r 


Total 


All  other  Countries 


Wales 


Switzerland 


CO  .-1  1-1 


Sweden. 


South  America 


CO  CO  ^  CO  CO  00      lO  Ci  o?  - 


Scotland. 


Sandwich  Islands 


Russia. 


»r;     CO  rH  cc  CO  1-1  GO  »-i  CO        CO  --c  ao     i'^     X  c:  in  L-     C'j  r-i 


Norway 


Italy. 


Ireland 


CO  c>  a;  o;  (?i  lO  o  C-?  »n  »n  Tfi     C30  -r  (.■o  i-i  cr. 


Germany 


France 


iC  T-^0^  -i-i 


Finland 


England. 


"3  §1 


OiO^COi-c*     -30     -Ot     -CI       iO  -COttCO 


Denmark 


Cuba. 


Canada 


i-a:t-ciif:cOi-io?-t^:oc-j-foo«t-Tfooinc;oco 


Bohemia 


Belgium. 


Austria. 


t^-  1-1      Cl  i.- 


O 


^  H  C  J  =^ 

05 1:  S  o  2  ?  a.  £f —  rfSH^^S^'^^'b^S^-S^'T! 


Oh 
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TABLE  NO.  12.— Number  of  Divorces  G-ranted  in  Calendar  Years  1895  and  1896, 
Shown  as  upon  Complaint  of  Wife  or  Husband,  and  Marriage  Licenses 
Issued  Durung  Same  Periods,  as  Reported  by  the  Clerks  of  District 
Courts. 


Counties. 


Beaverhead  

Carbon  

Cascade  

Choteau   

Custer  

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge  ...... 

Fergus   

Flathead   

Gallatin  

Granite  

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meaglier  

Missoula  

Park  

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Graes  

Teton  

Valley   ... 

Yellowstone  

Total  

Per  cent  


Granted 

Per  cent  of 

Marr 

iag^ 

Per  cent  of 

Granted 

upon 

Total 

Divorces 

Licenses 

Divorces 

upon 

Complaint 

Number 

granted  in 

Issued 

Granted  to 

^of^l 

of 

Granted. 

the  several 

during  the 

the 

Li- 

Husl 

J  and. 

Counties. 

Year. 

censes  Is- 

sued. 

1895 

1896 

1895 

1896 

1895 

1896 

1895 

1896 

1895 

1896 

1895 

1896 

4 

1 

2 

5 

9 

1.90 

3.67 

37 

41 

13.51 

21.95 

4 

1 

5 

2.04 

18 

40 

12.5;) 

19 

10 

3 

8 

22 

18 

8.37 

7.35 

171 

203 

12.87 

8.87 

5 

3 

4 

3 

"9 

6 

3.42 

2.45 

34 

44 

26.47 

13.64 

4 

9 

1 

1 

5 

10 

1.90 

4.08 

46 

54 

10.87 

18.52 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.38 

.41 

22 

23 

4.55 

4.35 

14 

15 

3 

5 

17 

20 

6.47 

8.16 

137 

129 

12.41 

15.50 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1.14 

.82 

36 

37 

8.33 

5.41 

3 

4 

9 

2.66 

3.67 

63 

50 

11.11 

18.00 

(i 

4 

4 

8 

8 

3.04 

3.27 

(i8 

61 

11.76 

13.11 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1.52 

.41 

30 

15 

13.33 

6.67 

4 

3 

4 

10 

1.52 

4.08 

29 

18.18 

34.48 

35 

30 

4 

6 

39 

36 

14.83 

14.69 

254 

209 

15.35 

17.22 

1 

5 

1 

1 

6 

.76 

2.45 

37 

21 

5.41 

28.57 

2 

2 

4 

.76 

1.63 

27 

17 

7.41 

23.53 

"']9 

13 

3 

5 

17 

8.37 

6.94 

81 

89 

27.16 

19.10 

10 

3 

3 

4 

4.94 

2.86 

78 

40 

16.67 

17.50 

o 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1.52 

.82 

47 

40 

8.51 

5.00 

51 

40 

28 

21 

79 

61 

30.04 

24.90 

376 

436 

21.01 

13.99 

2 
1 

1 

3 

1.14 

12 

10 

25.00 

o 

1 

2 

2 

4 

.76 

l.ti3 

16 

18 

12.50 

22.22 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1.52 

.41 

24 

15 

16.67 

6.67 

5 

6 

3 

2 

8 

8 

3.04 

3.27 

58 

55 

13.79 

14.55 

193 

168 

70 

'  263 

245 

1,694 

1,676 

68.57 

26.62 

31. 4  j 

160  ".no 

ioo'.oi 

15.53 

14.62 
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"-A 
-< 

CO 

O 


«2  CC 


0  p 


C3  H 


P5 


m  5 


I  ^ 


Decrees  of  Fore- 
closure issued 
(luring  the  year.. 


Executions  issued 
during  the  year.. 


Guardianships 
pending  Dec.  31, 


Guardianships  dis- 
posed of  during 
the  year  

Guardians  ap- 
pointed during 
the  year  

Guardianships 
pending  Jan.  1, 
1896  

Administr.itions 
penditig  Dec.  31, 
1896  

Estates  settled 
during  the  year . . 


Letters  Issued 
during  tlie  \ear.. 

Administrations 
pending  Jan.  1, 
1896  

Criminal  Cases 
pending  Dec  31, 
1896  

Convictions  for 
Misdemeanors 
during  the  year.. 

Convictions  for 
felonies  during 
tlie  year  

Criminal  cases  be- 
gun during  the 
year  

Civil  Cases  pend- 
ing December  31, 
1896  

Civil  Cases  dis- 
posed of  during 
the  year  

Civil  Cases  begun 
during  the  year.. 


Judicial  District. 


c-t-  I  O 
cr.  O  1-1 


T-l  CO  l-H  l-H 


CC  5j 


cr..  GO  O  ^  OD  O  (>i  —  lO  iC  aO  i--  00  XI  O  l~  X  CO 
OCOCCCJCOi-lCO'.OCC-*  cocoo--cxico-f 


in  lO 

O  1—1 
OCiO 


o    C'  CD  2^    ^  o  o  c<   •   .  i-(  — V  c>-  CO  c-j   •  oo  CO 


O  02 


CO  •  lO  CO       CO  C'i       CO  •     -Cr.  r^.rn^}. 


coo-rt<(;Jcoco    -OJi-H  .T-ii-H 


CO  CO  Xi  CO  — ■  i-l       C(  Tt"  t;  CO 


i-H   —  CO  1-H 


C7  X  lO  C  !  CO  CTj 


CO  c5 
cfcf 


CO  T*<  1-1  T-l 


CO  c-j  o  CI  ci  »o  ^     CO  o  o  CO  O'  ci  o     CO  1-1  )0  CO  —  lO 

X  CO  lO  lO  iO  O  L-       O      CO  CO  I—I       lO  CO       iC'  CO  CO      Cc  CO 


•-,         •    •    •  no    •  ,  •    •  t/j  •  • 

>   bC    •      •      •  cc!      •  •      •  •  ■ 

a  o     :  ci  ■  0^  J  P3  :  ■-'  : 

^^.-S  S'-^  a3  S  i2  :  °  5^ 

■r  CD     ca  ^  rt  >  -  CD  ^  a)  ^  -2s 


o 

(D  OJ 

!^  'r!  T3  ,d 
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Per  cent  of  Incarcera- 
tions for  each  County 
to  the  total  incarcera- 
tions in  the  State,  year 
1896  

Insane,  temporarily  in 
custody  of  Sheriff  

Witnesses  Held  


o 


Held  over  for 
felonies  for  ac- 
tion of  District 
Court..  


Misdemeanors. 


Average  number 
of  days  each 
confined   


I  Total  number  of 
j    days    all  con 
fined  


Total  Confined  during 
the  year  


Total 


Femalt 


Male  


Total 


Female 


Male. 


Total 


Female 


Male 
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Totftl  number  from 
each  Co.  in  Asy- 
lum Dec.  31,  1896. 

in 

1-1  C?  OV      CI  00  iC  CO  CO  CO  05  O  51           «  1ft  -#  C!  i-H  o 

C«  r-l             lO             C(        rl        rH  1-1  CO             «  .-1 

CO 

15 

Number  escaped 
1896  

in 

Number  died  1896. 

1-1 

1-1  5J 

1-1  ■>*  CI  CI  c? 

in 
c> 

Number  discharg- 
ed improved  1896 

Number  discharg- 
ed recovered  189b 

lO  rH  . 

SI 

Ci    •i-icOTf'S'l-cdHi-irtrr  ■ 

Per  cr.  of  patients 
from  the  respec- 
tive Counties  1896 
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during  the  year 
1896  
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Syphilitic  Demen- 
tia.  

c? 

Alcoholic  Demen- 
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CO 
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during  1896, 
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TABLE  NO.  20— Showing  the  Total  Assessed  Valuation  of  All  Property  Within 
Each  County  After  Equalization  by  State  and  County  Boards  for  the 
Year  1897. 


County. 


Total  Value  of 
Real  Property. 


Total    Value  of 
all  Personal 
Property. 


Total  Value  of 
Railroads 
Assessed  by 
Slate  Board. 


Total  Value  of 
all  Property 
Assessed. 


Beaverhead   

Broadwater  

Carbon  

Cascade  

Choteau  

Custer  

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge  

Fergus  

Flathead  

Gallatin  

Granite  

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meagher  

Missoula  

Park  

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Grass  

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone  

Totals  


$  1.567.007 
954,764 
499,379 
8,388,380 
814,962 
l,fi35,790 
417,037 
4,973,341 
1,609,840 
1,551,139 
4,142,317 
1,319,143 
1,470,718 
12,359,185 
1,-588,155 
1,434,705 
3,158,892 
1,971,594 
], 4 13,028 
12,299,950 
896,142 
673,158 
136,940 
1,900,023 


$  1,346,625 
631,953 
667,030 
2,634,200 
2,756,285 
4,561,796 
1,242,832 
2,075,400 
2,494,205 
505,230 
1,495,084 
649,509 
888,540 
3,571,9;)7 
1,527,927 
1,535,778 
1,692,919 
941,003 
819,822 
13,738,131 
853,420 
1,113  054 
667,535 
1,497,585 


510,120  00 
215,273  50 
194,247  00 
873,795  00 
1,252,258  00 
954,530  00 
319,770  00 
621,320  00 


$67,175,589 


$49,907,770 


908,500  00 

440.085  50 
275,160  00 
896,205  00 
672,052  00 
194,950  00 

10,958  50 
1,548,455  00 
381,354  50 
144,665  75 

683.086  00 
265,954  80 
662,240  00 
938,400  00 
710,672  00 

$13,674,052  55 


$  3,423,752  00 
1,801,990  50 
1,360,656  00 

11,896,375  00 
4,823.505  00 
7,152,116  00 
1,979,639  00 
7,670,061  00 
4,104,045  00 
2,964,869  00 
6,077,486  50 
2,243,812  00 
3,255,463  00 

16,603,144  00 
3,311,032  00 
2,981,441  50 
6,400,266  00 
3,293,951  50 

2.377.515  75 
26,721,167  00 

2.015.516  80 
2,448,452  00 
1,742,875  00 
4,108,280  00 

$130,757,411  55 
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PART  IV. 


STATISTICS  OF    RAILWAYS  AND   STREET  CAR 
LINES-AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES 
-AVERAGE   RATE  OF  PAY,  ETC. 


MOVEMENT  OF  TRAFFIC  ON  ALL  RAILWAYS  IN 
THE  STATE  CLASSIFIED. 
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TRANSPORTATION  STATISTICS. 


.63 

/ 


Railways  and  Transit  Companies. 


^^UMBER  OF  Employes  on  Railkoads  in  Montana  June  1896  and  June  1897,  (Re- 
ceiving Compensation  of  Less  than  $2,000  per  Annum)  with  Average 
Monthly  Wages  of  Each  Class  in  June  1896  and  1897  (Without 
Board)  as  Shown  by  the  Pay  Rolls  of  Companies  Named. 

Note— Where  reports  could  not  be  obt  diied  in  this  form  they  are  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.  There  being  no  R.  R.  Commission  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  no  law  re- 
quiring R.  R.  Companies  to  furnish  any  statistics  to  the  State,  this  Bureau  is  wholly  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
general  oilicers  of  the  several  R.  R.  Companies  for  all  statistics  obtained  from  them  and  necessarily  took  them  in 
such  form  as  could  be  obtained. 


TABLE  NO.  23— Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

Missouri  Division:   Beach  to  Glendive.   Length  42  miles. 


No.  of 

Em- 
ployes. 

Average 
Waaes  per 
Month. 

Workin 
Monti 

No.  of 
Em- 
ployes. 

Average 
Wages  per 
Month. 

Workin 
Mont 

Oceupation. 

^  S-l 

Occupation. 

^  =-i 

(jq 

oog 

CD  2 

COS 

:  ^ 
p 

:  ^ 

CO  S 

<xS 
CO  3 

•  o. 

:  ^ 

.  05 

-Jd 

. 

:  g 

•  o; 

:  p 

1896 

1897 

per 

•  o: 

•  Oi 

•  _p 

1896 

1897 

:  ^ 

Station  Service. 

Steam  Shovel  

1 

.$83  32 

30 

Work  Train  Brakemen  

1 

60  00 

Agents  and  Operators  

1 

$75  83 

30 

Train  Service. 

3 

85  46 

Machinery  Dep't. 
Locomotive  Engineers  

5 
5 

3 
3 

120  00 
65  00 

120  00 
65  00 

30 
30 

^  liO  00 

Pumpers  and  Repairers. .. 
Total  

1 

1 

45  00 

45  00 

30 

Maintenance  of  Wat. 
Track  Foreman  

22 

167 

11 

52  50 

30 

147 

35  63 

26 

N.  P.  R.  R.— Continued. 

Yellowstone  Division:    Glendive  to  Billings.    Length  225.8  miles. 


CoNDUcTiNa  Transporta- 
tion. 

Superintendenfs  Clerks., 
Train  dispatchers  


Station  Service. 


Agents  

Clerks    

Operators  

Agents  ana  Operators  

Laborers   

Switchmen,  Flagmen  and 

Watchmen  

Other  Station  Employes  .. 

Linemen   

Miscellaneous  


Train  Service. 


Conductors . 
Brakemen.  . 


3 

3 

.$82  41 

$78 

17 

30 

4 

4 

118  75 

118 

75 

30 

3 

75  00 

73 

33 

30 

3 

4 

56  66 

56 

24 

301 

10 

8 

59  80 

63 

75 

30 

4 

65  61 

62 

36 

301 

2 

48  82 

55 

00 

30 

4 

4 

72  58 

74 

65 

30 

2 

35  00 

35 

00 

30 

1 
1 

00 

30 

1 

45  00 

45 

00 

30 

17 

16 

96  86 

98 

00 

30 

38 

34 

60  23 

60 

59 

30 

Maintenance  op  Wat. 


Roadmasters  

Sup't  Bridges  and  Build- 
ings   

Clerk  and  Storekeeper  

I'rack  Foreman  

Track  Lal)orers  

Work  Train  Conductor  

Work  Train  Brakemen  

Wood  Bridge  and  Trestle 
Watchmen  

Steam  Shovel  M'  U   

Carpenters  and  Helpers. .. 

Painters  and  Helpers  

Bricklayers   

Coal  Heavers  

Pumpers  and  Repairers. .. 

Miscellaneous  


Machinery  Dep't. 
Foreman  


$105  00 
120  00 


50  47 
36  04 

76  32 
67  72 

10  00 

'63 '74 
Ii2  20 

'47' 81) 

57  17 


!)7  50 


$105  00 

120  on 

60  00 
47  10 
35 
98  80 
28 


60  42 

48  02 
.50 
71  21 

49  30 
55  84 
85  08 


97  50 


64 
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N.  P.  E.  E.— Continued. 


Occupation. 


No,  of 
Em- 
ployes 


Average 
Wages  per 
Month. 


1896  189' 


Occupation, 


No.  of 

Em- 
ployes. 


CO  = 


Average 
Wages  per 
Month. 


1896 


1897 


Shop  Messenger  

Blacksmiths  and  Helpers  . 

Boilermakers  

Carpenters  

Machinists  and  Helpers. .. 
Tinsmiths  and  Helpers  . .. 
Car  Builders  and  Helpers  . 
Stationary  Engineers  and 
Firemen  


$  5  00 
55  08 
65  75 

62  40 
65  76 

63  86 
57  27 

60  00 


$5  00 


30 


56  04 
59  52 
55  18 
62  00 
66  40 

72  00 


Wipers   and  Roundhouse 

Helpers  

Hostlers  

Laborers  

Watchmen  

Locomotive  Engineers  

Locomotive  Firemen  

Foreman  Car  Department. 

Total  


10 


.$53  00 
65  00 
51  75 
57  00 

120  00 
65  00 
80  00 


$55  92 
65  00 
46  50 


120  00 

65  0() 
80  O;' 


N.  P.  E.  E.  — Continued. 

Montana  Division  :    Billings  to  Helena.   Length,  including  Branches  507.5  miles. 


Conducting  Tkansporta- 

TION. 

Superintendent's  Clerks  .. 
Train  Dispatchers  


Station  Sbrvick. 


Agents  

Clerks  

Operators  

Agents  and  Operators  

Baggagemen  

Mail  Carriers  

Laborers  

Switchmen,  Flagmen  and 

Watchmen  

Other  Station  Employes  .. 

Linemen   .... ,  

Miscellaneous.  


Train  Service. 


Conducto'-s 
Brakemen. 


Maintenance  op  Way. 


Engineering  Service  

Headmaster  

Sup't  Bridges  and  Build- 
ings   

CierK  and  Storekeeper  

Track,  Bridge  and  Trestle 
Watchman  

Steam-Shovel  Men  

Carpenters  


88  24 
63  25 
69  16 
62  15 
60  66 
85  00 
49  92 

69  87 
41  66 


45  00 


96  14 
60  Of) 


54  2: 
1  3  50 


112  50 
60  00 


39  60 
'66'i5 


$  86  20 
118  64 


8S  82 

61  67 

58  8-; 

62  O-i 
60  00 
85  00 
48  88 

66  0* 
41  66 
58  5-.' 
45  30 


90  86 
61  50 


41)  01 
103  51! 

112  50 
60  01 

37  8'J 
62  58 
67  08 


30 


Painters  

Masons  and  Helpers  

Coal  Heavers  

Track  Foremen  

Track  Laborers  

Work  Train  Conductors. 
Work  Train  Brakemen . . 
Pumpers  


Machinery  Dep't. 

Master  Mechanic  

Foreman    Motive  Power 

Department  

Foreman  Car  Department. 

Messenger  

Apprentice  

Blacksmiths  and  Helpers  . 
Boilermakers  and  Helpers? 

Carpenters   

Machinists  and  Helpers... 

Painters  and  Helpers  

Tinsmiths  and  Helpers  

Car  Builders  and  Kepairert- 
Stationary  Engineers  anci 

Firemen  

Wipers  and  Roundhouse 

Laborers  

Hostlers  

Laborers   

Watchmen  

Locomotive  Engineers  

Locomotive  Firemen  

Car  Cleaners  and  Oilers  .. 

Total  


1 

$60  50 

$  66 

36 

30 

i 

106 

00 

30 

18 

15 

44  83 

46 

30 

76 

77 

50  54 

50 

62 

30 

''I 

529 

37  80 

36 

5(1 

30 

9 

88  82 

91 

25 

30 

18 

62 

97 

26 

"io 

11 

'"58'86 

58 

18 

30 

1 

1 

160  00 

160 

00 

30 

8 

9 

95  62 

93 

33 

30 

2 

2 

85  00 

85 

00 

30 

1 

1 

5  00 

5 

00 

30 

3 

55  47 

35 

04 

2() 

b 

61  71 

56 

33 

26 

'1 

58  13 

58 

27 

26 

'i 

59  60 

58 

63 

26 

40 

38 

62  67' 

61 

80 

26 

4 

3 

57  34 

52 

26 

3 

3 

67  43 

58 

79 

26 

33 

27 

56  31 

61 

20 

26 

1 

1 

57'  00 

71 

06 

26 

29 

27 

49  86 

49 

34 

26 

5 

(i 

65  OC 

65 

00 

30 

10 

6 

43  08 

44 

73 

26 

,  1 

1 

57  00 

57 

00 

30 

64 

56 

120  OV 

120 

0(( 

30 

64 

56 

65  00 

65 

00 

30 

1 

1 

60  00 

60 

00 

26 

1225 

1380 

N.  p.  E.  E. — Continued. 

Rocky  Mountain  Division:    Helena  to  Hope.     Length,  including  Branches  568  miles. 


Tkansportation  Depart- 
ment. 

Superintendent's  Clerks.. 

Train  Dispatchers  

Outside  Agents  and  Clerkg 


Station  Service. 


Agents. 
Clerks. 


Operators  

34 

20 

72  60 

67  41 

30 

Agents  and  Operators,  , 

29 

30 

63  52 

63  82 

30 

2 

2 

60  00 

61  00 

30 

4 

4 

7'9  37 

80  46 

30 

Mail  Carriers  

2 

1 

40  00 

75  00 

30 

5 

6 

.1  17  36 

116  21 

30 

19 

15 

49  96 

49 '64 

30 

10 

10 

101  75 

100  25 

30 

Switchmen,  Flagmen  anc 

20 

19 

69  96 

69  66 

30 

Other  Station  Employes  .. 

6 

42  00 

40  (XI 

30 

Manager  and  Wire  Chief  . . 

1 

1 

110  00 

110  00 

30 

6 

5 

90  00 

91  00 

30 

39 

3 

60  85 

70  00 

30 

25 

26 

63  63 

()2  69 

30 

1 

1 

45  00 

45  00 

30 
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Occupation. 


No.  of 

Em- 
ployes. 


Average 
Wages  per 
Month. 


1896 


1897 


4 

o  1 
P- 


Occupation, 


No.  of 
Em- 
ploye?^. 


Average 
Wages  per 
Month. 


1896 


o  ^ 


Thain  Skrvice. 


C!onductors, 
Brakemen . . 


Maintenance  op  Way. 


Roadmaster  

Hiip't  of  Bridges  and  Build- 
ings   

Clerk  and  Storekeeper  

Track,  Bridge  and  Trestle 
Watchmen  

Chinese  

Pile  Driver  Men  

Steam-Shovel  Men  

Carpenters  

Painters  

'J^ack  Foremen  

Trade  Laborers  

Miscellaneous  

Work  Train  Conductors. .. 

Work  Train  Brakemen  

Coal  Heavers  

Pumpers  


36 


61  39 


112  50 
135  00 


45  42 
29  66 
66  00 
65  37 
63  77 
61  1' 
56  68 
37  66 
56  71 


51  41 
60  00 


$91  02 
()0  24 


108  33 

135  00 
60  00 

4(i  25 
27  ()3 
57  33 
.57  31 
74  19 
44  89 
56  21 
35  50 
6()  66 
86  15 
65  13 
51  52 
60  84 


Machinery  Dep't. 

Master  Mechanic  

Foreman  Motive  Power. .. 
Foreman  Car  Department. 

Apprentice  

Blacksmiths  and  Helpers.. 
Boilermakers  and  Helperfr 

Carpenters   

Coppersmiths  and  Helpers 
Machinists  and  Helpers... 
Car  Builders  and  Repairers 
Car  Cleaners  and  Oilers. .. 
Stationary  Engineers  and 

Foremen  

Wipers  and  Roundhouse 

Laborers  

Hostlers  

Laborers   

Watchmen   

Locomotive  Engineers  

Locomotive  Firemen  

Janitors  and  Helpers  

Lunch  Counter,  Helena  .. 

Total  


1209 


34 
6 
4 
1 
59 
59 
1 
1 

1323 


$135  (10 

105  00 

90  00 

34  19 

56  66 

64  22 
58  92 
71  50 
66  84 
61  84 
48  63 

55  90 

52  41 

65  00 
36  71 

57  CO 
120  00 

65  00 


$135  00 
105  00 
90  00 
26  00 
62  76 

62  19 
76  72 
57  47 

63  83 

61  92 

49  45 

62  99 

.55  61 
65  00 

50  80 

57  00 
120  00 

65  00 

58  30 
40  00 


TABLE  NO.  24— Montana  Union  Railway  Co. 

Butte  to  Garrison:    Length,  including  Branch  Lines,  72.23  miles. 


General  Office. 

General  Office  Clerks  

3 

4 

$  98  33 

$104 

70 

30 

Transportation  Dep't. 

Chief  Dispatcher  

1 

1 

130  00 

130 

00 

30 

Gen'l  Mgr's.  Chief  Clerk.. 

1 

1 

150  00 

150 

00 

30 

Station  Service. 

Station  Agents  

6 

(i 

108  33 

106 

80 

30 

Station  Clerks  

14 

18 

88  57 

81 

00 

30 

Station  Operators  

6 

5 

79  16 

80 

00 

80 

Station  Laborers  

3 

(iO  00 

60 

00 

30 

Station  Messengers  

1 

1 

30  00 

30 

00 

30 

Switchmen,  Flagmen  and 

Watchman  

13 

16 

98  42 

99 

90 

30 

Train  Service. 

Conductors  and  Brakeman 

9 

9 

92  97 

109 

00 

30 

Maintenance  of  Way, 

1 

1 

135  00 

135 

00 

30 

Supt.  Bridges  &  Bldgs  

1 

1 

40  00 

40 

00 

30 

4 

6 

76 

69 

93  60 

30 

1 

1 

125 

00 

125  09 

30 

12 

12 

67 

08 

66  90 

26 

51 

35 

45 

80 

45  50 

26 

2 

123 

75 

123  75 

30 

11 

10 

91 

85 

94  50 

30 

i 

63 

96 

65  00 

26 

4 

4 

89 

95 

108  00 

26 

3 

3 

65 

00 

65  00 

26 

89 

87 

91  00 

26 

2 

62 

40 

15  00 

2(5 

2 

76 

62 

75  00 

2() 

5 

25 

60 

00 

65  00 

2() 

2 

95 

05 

!I0  00 

26 

0 

82 

80 

1 

1 

65 

00 

75  00 

26 

1 

1 

67 

.50 

(i7  .50 

30 

10 

10 

50 

75  00 

30 

224 

10 

208  10 

30 

8 

9 

132 

88 

125  70 

30 

8 

82 

73 

77  10 

30 

17 

82  .50 

30 

199 

Carpenters  

Storekeeper   

Section  Foremen  

Section  Laborers  

Machinery  Dep't. 

Foreman  

Machinists  

Machinists'  Helpers  

Boilermakers  

Boilermakers'  Helpers.. 

Blacksmiths  

Blacksmiths  Helpers  

Boilerwashers  

Laborers   

Painters  

Carpenters   

Tinsmiths  

Pumper  

Car  Inspectors  

Coal  Contractors  

Locomotive  Engineers.. 

Locomotive  Firemen  

All  Other  Employes  

Total  


66 
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TABLE  NO.  25— Butte,  Anaconda  and  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

Butte  to  Anaconda.   Length,  including  branch  lines,  42.6  miles. 


Class  of  Occupation. 


No.  of 
Em- 
ployes. 


Average 
Wages  per 
Month. 


1896 


1897 


1=^ 
'  a 

00 


Class  of  Occupation. 


No.  of 
Em- 
ployes. 


Average 
Wages  per 
Month. 


1896 


if 

3  pr 


General  Office. 

Clerks  

Transportation  Dep't. 


Train  Dispatchers, 
Clerks  


Station  Service. 


Station  Agents  

Station  Clerks  

Station  Operators   

Station  Laborers..  

Switchmen,  Flagmen  and 
Watchmen  


96  25 


125  00 


103  75 
74  25 
60  00 


32 


$101  25 


125  no 

75  00 


103  75 
76  25 
60  00 
60  00 

98  10 


Train  Service. 

Conductors  

Brakemen  

Maintenance  of  Way. 

Roadmaster  

Foreman  Bridges  &  Luild 

ings  

Storekeeper  

Track  Foreman  

Track  Laborers  


91  00 
75  00 


100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
68  00 
53  26 


TABLE  NO.  26— Oregon  Short  Line  Railavay 

Idaho  Division,  Monida  to  Silver  Bow.   Length,  126.41  miles. 


Station  Service. 

Station  Agents  

Station  Operators  

Station  Clerks.  

Station  Warehousemen... 
Station  Messengers  

6 
5 
1 

6 
5 
2 
1 

$  77  58 

69  10 

70  00 
40  OC 

Switchmen,  Flagmen  and 
Watchmen  

95  90 

Track  Dep't. 

Foremen  

Laborers  

Roadmaster  

1!) 

64 
1 
1 

19 
76 
1 
1 

65  00 
43  50 
43  50 
125  00 

Train  Service. 

Conductors  

Brakemen  

5 
14 

8 

13 

152  68 
72  07 

77  58 
70  10 
72  50 
40  00 


65  (  0 
44  60 
43  50 
125  00 


105  60 
65  10 


Mechanical  Dep't 

Engineers  

Firemen  

Division  Foreman,  

Clerk  

Machinists  and  Helpers... 

Blacksmiths  

Boi  lermakers  and  Helpers . 

Stationary  Engineers  

Laborers   

Hostlers  and  Helpers  

Car  Inspectors  

Engine  'Watchmen  

Pumpers  

Wipers  and  Roundhouse 
Laborers   


12 

14 

154  25 

118  10 

1:^ 

14 

77  80 

75  95 

1 

1 

125  00 

125  00 

1 

1 

70  00 

70  00 

3 

3 

83  87 

67  62 

2 

1 

52  30 

58  63 

2 

65  22 

63  50 

i 

1 

67  50 

66  70 

2 

60  00 

57'  50 

4 

4 

71  26 

71  90 

(i 

6 

82  00 

77  95 

4 

62  27 

63  35 

60  I  0 

60  00 

t) 

4 

60  00 

50  50 

TABLE  NO.  27— Great  Falls  and  Canada  Railway.    (Narrow  Guage. 

Great  Falls  to  Sweet  Grass.   Length,  including  Branch  Lines,  134.37  miles. 


Transportation  Dbp't. 

Train  Dispatcher  

Station  Service. 

Agents  and  Operators  

Agents  Clerks  

Watchmen  .  ,  

Other  Station  Employes. 

Train  Service. 

Conductors  

Brakemen  


1 

1 

S125  00 

$125  00 

30 

4 

4 

70  62 

68  28 

27 

3 

3 

47  14 

46  46 

24 

1 

1 

52  50 

50  00 

30 

9 

54  90 

55  30 

27 

4 

5 

82  19 

81  00 

27 

9 

9 

47  83 

54  00 

27 

Tkack  Dep't. 


Roadmaster  

Section  Foreman , 
Section  Laborers 

e.'arpenters  

Pumper  


Mechanical  Dep't. 


Car  Repairers  

Wipers  

Locomotive  Engineers. 
Locomotive  Firemen . . . 


62  50 
41  74 
32  50 
65  60 


65  00 
65  00 
111  14 

53  00 
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TABLE  NO.  28— Great  Northern  Kailway  Company. 


Class  of  Occupation. 

No.  of  Employes. 

Total  Days 
Worked. 

Total  Yearly 
Compensation. 

Average  Daily 
Compensation. 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

General  Officers  

Other  Officers  

2 

778 

690 

$  9,088  60 

$  5,4.50 

95 

$11 

68 

S7 

90 

General  Office  Clerks  

Station  Agents 

32 

28 

9,718 

8,982 

20,797  52 

19,401 

70 

2 

14 

0 

16 

Other  Station  Men  

46 

46 

9,635 

13,992 

16,958  31 

24,205 

94 

1 

76 

1 

73 

Engineers  

114 

100 

29,164 

21,971 

111,406  90 

66,323 

95 

3 

82 

4 

02 

Firemen  

121 

127 

27,847 

21,609 

61,323  59 

51,645 

49 

0 

31 

2 

39 

Conductors  

80 

94 

17,767 

15,872 

.57,211  11 

49,520 

54 

3 

22 

3 

12 

Other  Trainmen  

175 

183 

35,593 

31,245 

70.474  62 

62,177 

84 

1 

98 

1 

99 

Machinists  

50 

43 

11,352 

10,548 

32,921  82 

29,102 

56 

90 

2 

76 

61 

80 

12,589 

17,684 

33,361  29 

45,270 

54 

65 

2 

56 

Other  Shopmen  

301 

300 

76,440 

77,6.58 

141,413  17 

139,784 

66 

1 

85 

1 

80 

Section  Foremen  

138 

147 

44,697 

45,958 

71,514  .55 

71,693 

92 

1 

60 

1 

56 

Trackmen  

1,160 

926 

111,346 

49,563 

153,657  57 

206,397 

17 

1 

38 

1 

38 

Switchmen,  Flagmen  and  Watch- 

49 

50 

14,294 

12,824 

32,448  34 

31,135 

11 

27 

2 

42 

76 

71 

16,672 

16,272 

36,179  28 

36,124 

12 

23 

2 

22 

All  Other  Employes  and  Laborers 

222 

208 

47,386 

37,009 

82,452  20 

63,656 

07' 

1 

74 

1 

72 

Total  

3,405 

465,278 

481,877 

935,208  87 

923,890 

66 

2  01 

1  92 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ABOVE. 


General  Administration.  

2 

2 

778 

690 

9,088 

60 

$  5,450  95 

11 

68 

90 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Struc- 

1,359 

1,155 

168,632 

213.205 

258,533 

41 

323,361  73 

1 

53 

1 

52 

Maintenance  of  Equipment  

321 

343 

87,792 

88,206 

174,334 

99 

168,887  22 

1 

99 

1 

91 

Conducting  Transportation  

915 

907 

208,076 

179,776 

493,251 

87 

426,190  76 

2 

38 

2 

37 

Total  

2,627 

2,405 

465,278 

481,877 

935,208 

87 

923,890  66 

2 

01 

1 

92 

TABLE  NO.  29— Montana  Central  Railway  Company. 


Class  of  Occupation. 

No.  of 

Employes. 

Total  Days 
Worked. 

Total  Yearly 
Compensation. 

Average  Daily 
Compensation. 

1896 

1897  . 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

General  Officers  

14 

15 

383 

702 

6,170  21 

11,245  73 

Other  Officers  

2 

3 

1,216 

1,0.52 

11,613  34 

8.751  03 

9 

55 

8  32 

General  Office  Clerks  

27 

35 

9,736 

13,079 

18,154  47 

24,546  98 

1 

86 

1  88 

Station  Agents  

18 

24 

6,422 

5,966 

14,899  04 

14,379  .52 

32 

2  41 

Other  Station  Men  

31 

39 

16,369 

8,939 

28,973  90 

17,788  01 

T 

1  99 

Engineers  

62 

43 

13,400 

18,017 

40,558  28 

70,086  87 

3 

i)0 

3  89 

Firemen  

59 

50 

10,376 

17,704 

23,660  23 

39,943  12 

28 

2  25 

Conductors  

42 

42 

6,672 

10,719 

22,016  45 

33,765  25 

3 

30 

3  15 

Other  Trainmen  

89 

96 

15.405 

27,678 

34,198  75 

.58,956  05 

22 

2  13 

Machinists  

10 

9 

4,295 

1,948 

12,586  29 

5,592  04 

93 

2  87 

Carpenters  

35 

38 

6,329 

7,806 

17,557  90 

21,622  54 

7!) 

2  77 

Other  Shopmen  

72 

7'8 

24,722 

19,765 

54,389  26 

3(),960  70 

20 

1  87 

Section  Foremen  

46 

56 

16,773 

14,522 

28,848  80 

24,977  77 

1 

72 

1  73 

Other  Trackmen  

518 

609 

88,030 

65,452 

124,121  79 

94,904  86 

1 

iT 

1  45 

Switchmen,  Flagmen  and  Watch- 

3 44 

men  .   

42 

29 

10,887 

9,997 

27,543  40 

24,391  93 

53 

41 

42 

6.194 

9,228 

13,575  19 

18,640  12 

19 

3  03 

AU  other  employes  and  laborers. 

102 

43 

17,(96 

33,100 

34,534  84 

()  1,565  67 

2 

02 

1  86 

Total  

1,210 
14 

1,196 

1,251 
16 

1,236 

254,305 
388 

253,922 

265,674 
702 

264,!)72 

513,402  14 
6,170  21 

507,231  93 

568,118  19 
11,345  73 

556,872  46 

02 

2  14 

Total  excluding  General  Officers. 

0 

03 

2  10 
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Class  of  Occupation. 

No.  of 
Employes. 

Total  r»ays 
Worked 

Total  Yearly 
Compensation. 

Average  Dally 
Compensation, 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

Maintenance  of  Equipment  

Conducting  Transportation  ,  .  , 

Total.  

Less  General  Officers  

43 
599 

82 
486 

53 
703 

87 
408 

11,335 
111,132 

29,017 
102,821 

14,833 
87,780 
21,713 
141,348 

35,938  02 
170,528  49 

66,975  55 
239,960  08 

44,543  74 
141,505  17 

42,552  74 
339,516  54 

3  17 

1  53 

2  30 
2  33 

3  00 
1  61 

1  96 

2  40 

1,210 
14 

1,196 

1,251 
15 

1,236 

254,305 
383 

253,922 

265,674 
702 

264,972 

513,402  14 
6,1<0  21 

507,231  93 

568,118  19 
11,245  73 

556,872  46 

2  02 

2  14 

Total  excluding  General  Officers. 

2  02 

2  10 

TABLE  NO.  30— Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Montana. 


General  Officers  

1 

1 

365 

365 

2,400 

00 

1,800 

00 

6 

58 

4 

93 

General  Office  Clerks  

3 

3 

939 

939 

3,588 

00 

3,.588 

00 

3 

82 

3 

82 

Station  Agents  

4 

0 

1,460 

730 

3,300 

0( 

2,127 

96 

2 

26 

2 

91 

Otlmr  Station  Men  

1 

1 

313 

313 

900 

(10 

120 

00 

2 

87 

2 

30 

Engineers  

5 

6 

1,825 

2,190 

7,242 

10 

7,9.59 

24 

3 

97 

3 

63 

Firemen  

5 

6 

1,825 

2,190 

4,005 

60 

5,992 

80 

2 

19 

0 

74 

4 

5 

1,460 

1,825 

5,037 

00 

6,000 

00 

3 

45 

3 

29 

4 

8 

1,460 

2,920 

3,255 

80 

6,624 

00 

2 

23 

2 

27 

1 

2 

313 

626 

715 

08 

1,457 

40 

2 

28 

2 

32 

Other  Shopmen  

6 

6 

1,878 

1,878 

4,152 

22 

4,313 

04 

0 

21 

0 

30 

Section  Foremen  

14 

15 

5,110 

5,475 

9,891 

96 

9,960 

00 

1 

94 

1 

82 

Other  Trackmen  

27 

17 

8,451 

5,321 

11,400 

07 

7,168 

20 

1 

35 

1 

35 

Switchmen,  Flagmen  and  Walch- 

1 

1 

365 

365 

787 

68 

780 

00 

0 

16 

2 

14 

Operators  and  Dispatchers  

2 

365 

730 

720 

00 

1,320 

00 

1 

97 

1 

81 

All  other  employes  and  laborers. 

1 

1 

365 

313 

753 

39 

540 

00 

07 

1 

72 

Less  General  Officers  

 ■ 

78 
4 

74 

76 
1 

75 

26,494 
1,304 

26,180 
365 

58,148  90 
5,988  00 

60,350  64 
l,bOO  00 

2  19 

0 

31 

Total  Less  General  Officers  

25,190 

25,815 

52,160  90 

58,550  64 

2 

07 

2  27 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ABOVE. 


General  Administration  

4 

4 

1,304 

1,304 

5,988 

00 

5,388 

00 

4 

59 

4 

13 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Struc- 

43 

34 

14,239 

11,422 

22,258 

24 

18,585 

60 

1 

56 

1 

63 

Maintenance  of  Equipment  

t) 

6 

1,878 

1,878 

4.403 

35 

4,313 

04 

2 

34 

2 

Conducting  Transportation  ,  ,  , 

25 

32 

9,073 

11,576 

25,499 

31 

32,0;:4 

00 

2 

81 

2 

Total  

78 

76 

26,494 

26,180 

58,148 

90 

60,350  64 

2 

19 

2 

31 

Length  of  Line: — 

Montana  line  to  Huntley  (owned  by  B.  &  M.  R.  R.)   101.74  miles 

Huntley  to  Billings,  Trackage  leased  from  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co  i   12.90  miles 

Total  miles  of  road  operated   114.64  miles 
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STATISTICS  OF  RAILROAD  TRAFFIC. 


TABLE  NO.  32— Classified  Statement  Showing  Tons  of  Certain  Commodities 
Received  aind  Forwarded  by  Northern  Pacific  Railway  at  All  Stations 
in  Moxs:tana  During  Years  Ending  June  30,  1896,  and  June  30,  1897. 


Commodities 


Received  From 


PointB  in  Montana 


1896 


1897 


Points  Outside 
Montana 


1896 


1897 


Forwarded  To 


Points  in  Montana 


1896 


Points  Outside 
Montana  ■ 


1896 


1897 


Wheat  

Other  Grain  

Flour   

Other  Mill  products  

Hay  

Fruit  and  Vegetables . . 

Live  Stock  

Pkg.  House  Products  . . 
Poultry  Game  and  Fish 

Wool  

Coal  

Total  


6,515 
18,280 
9,364 
3,468 
18,529 
3,000 
10,901 
1.420 
361 
800 
247,258 

318,891 


7,163 
20,220 
8,734 

1,78;) 

15,718 
4,870 
9,378 
2,104 
397 
905 
161,941 

233,219 


2,976 
3,253 
5,869 
2,365 
219 
4,133 
6,174 
329 
269 


,480 


29,C 


4,100 

918 
2  409 
1,685 

201 
4,221 
]6,416 

307 
1,989 

555 
12,979 

45,780 


6,515 
18,280 
9,364 
2,463 
18,529 
3,000 
10  901 
1,420 
361 
800 
247,258 


7,163 
20,220 
8,734 
1,789 
15,718 
4,870 
9,378 
2,104 
397 
905 
161,941 


348 
9,286 
473 
730 
215 
265 
63,730 
1,255 


246 
15,010 
349 
911 
684 
570 
53,457 
1,392 


3,709 
5.912 


5,820 
4,452 


318,891 


233,219 


85,923 


82,891 


TABLE  NO.  33— Classified  Statement  Showing  Certain  Commodities  Received 
AND  Forwarded  From  Various  Stations  on  Butte,  Anaconda  and  Pacific 
Railway  During  the  Years  Ended  June  30,  1896,  and  1897. 


Commodities, 

Tons  Received  from 

Tons  Forwarded  to 

Points  in 
Montana. 

Points  Outside  of 
Montana. 

Points  in 
Montana. 

Points  Outside  of 
Montana. 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

Grain  

58 
.517 
24 
29 
91 
76 
350 

659 
943 
67 
3,32=i 

43 
82 
19 

729 
28 
339 

Flour   

Other  Mill  Products  

Hay  

Fruit  and  Vegetables  

164 
29 
68 
12 

2,328,496 

109 

75 
88 

2,056 
1,039 
68 
27 
23,393 

Live  Stock  

Other  Packing  House  Products . . 
Poultry,  Game  and  Fish  

Miscellaneous  

1,878,231 

20,552 

24 

414 

51,814 

65,348 

Total  

1,879,376 

2,333,763 

20,968 

27,679 

24 

414 

51,814 

65,348 
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TABLE  NO.  34.— Statement  Showing  Pounds  of  All  Commodities  Shipped  From 
Stations  on  Great  Northern  (Including  Montana  Central)  Kailway  Line 
in  the  State  of  Montana,  During  Years  Ended  June  30,  189(5  and  1897. 


Commodities. 


Weight  in  Pounds. 


1896. 


189r. 


Commodities. 


Weight  in  Pounds. 


1896. 


1897. 


Wheat 
Rye.... 


Corn  

Barley  

Flour  

Mill  Stuff  

Hay  

Flax  Seed  

Poultry  

Wool  

Fruit  and  Vegetables  

Tallow  

Hides  

Other  Farm  Products  

Beans  

Game  and  Fish  

Potatoes  

Butter  

Dressed  Hogs  

Dressed  Beef  

Lard  

Pork  and  Beef  

Other  Provisions   

Catile  

Horses  

Hogs  

Sheep  

Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 

Ties  

Wood  

Barrel  Stock  and  Logs  

Miscellaneous  Forest  

Iron  and  Steel  


3,577,320 
30,190 
9,446,940 
11,760 
145,250 
6,483,430 
3,206,900 
5,768,070 


26,050 
8,294,070 
2,863,40 
48,470 
819,220 
401,470 
69,760 
35,930 
1.839,^50 
87,540 
117,300 
205,790 
79,820 
32,610 
393,460 
86,031,600 
1,941,600 
758,400 
13,876,080 
44,096,270 
8,786,120 
101,263,040 
367,200 
16,977,700 
723,400 


1,599,790 
195,150 
2,809,240 
115,020 
129,050 
8,.500,550 
3,587,160 
8,564,'"' 
29,960 
9,230 
10,837,330 
2,613,410 
30,700 
979,450 
422,080 
52,270 
10.520 
1,174,780 
97,270 
162,120 
351,280 
56,050 
8  890 
322,990 
76,384,890 
1,118,900 
809,190 
24,431,: 
40,532  260 
1 ,034.230 
67,263,210 
1,3  7,100 
17,704,920 
525,820 


Castings  ,  

Bar  and  Sheet  Metal  

Old  Iron  Scrap  

R.  R.  Iron,  New  

iJopper  Matte  

Copper  Ore  

Copper  Bar  and  Ingots  

Silver  and  Lead  Ore  

Silver  Bullion  

Stone   

Brick  

Lime  

Cement  

Sand  

Salt  

Hard  Coal  

Soft  Coal  

Coke  

Viachinery  

Wagons,  Carriages  and  Tools 
Agricultural  Implements... 
Household  Goods  and  Fur- 
niture   

Other  Manufactures  

Petroleum  and  Oils  

Wines,  Liquors  and  Beer  

Emigrant  Movables  

Leather  

Merchandise  

Oiher  R.  R.  Material  

Miscellaneous  


Grand  Total. 


1,121,530 
232,210 
1,652,040 


31,600,100 
183,479,100 
86,816,880 
33,880,590 
4,584,160 
78,959,760 
5,326,890 
2,359,010 
379,480 
7,658.580 
394,620 


1,834,300,330 
50,462,830 
1,766,300 
260,870 
91,000 

1,983,370 
626,630 
1,102,720 
2,506,570 
772,500 
11,350 
6,168,440 
295,360 
13,140,960 


2,970,740,290 


1,470,660 
124,470 
3,208,690 
14,800 
62,897,410 
315,663,840 
74,499,120 
38,176,120 
6,748,380 
71,042,760 
4,435,780 
1.549,570 
382,390 
4,227,480 
242,630 


,337,708,190 
70,155,320 
1,030,260 
1^0,520 
106,260 

1,901,160 
723,650 
938,710 
3,889,750 
634,040 
4,210 
7,220,090 
3,0-,'4,510 
15,588,790 


,301,580,680 
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TABLE  NO.  35— Classified  Statement  of  Freight  Traffic  (Company  Mater- 
ial Excluded)  at  All  Stations  on  Montana  Union  Railway  During  Years 
Ending  June  30,  1896  and  1897. 


1896. 

1897. 

O 

O 

ecei' 
nect 
and 
rier 

rigii 
Roa 

ecei 
necl 
and 
rier 

Total  Freight  « 

Commodities. 

"1 

•  3 

Tonnage. 

:  5' 

;  9.^^ 
•  p'  J? 

Total . 

:  b" 

-J.  H, 

•  CTQ 

•  ^  3 

•  (t; 

'■  O 
•  P 

:  piB 

'■  o 
■  ts 

Whole 

this 

con- 
oad> 
Car- 

this 

con- 
oads 
Car- 

Tons. 

Per  cent. 

Tons 

Ton  s 

Tons  1 

Tons 

Ton  s 

Tons 

Products  of  Agriculture: 

Grain   

255 

4,195 

4,450 

327 

3,763 

4,090 

00.56 

120 

3  603 

3,723 

73 

1  318 

1,391 

00.18 

9? 

1,941 

2,038 

32 

2,001 

2,033 

00.28 

Hay 

770 

7  343 

8,113 

226 

5  793 

6  019 

00.85 

52 

52 

Cotton 

Fruit  and  Vegetablets   

.512 

7  587 

8,099 

886 

7  088 

7  974 

01  y^O 

Products  of  Animals: 

151 

9,447 

9,598 

461 

14,210 

14,671 

02.70 

Dr688ed  Meats   

996 

102 

1.098 

27 

827 

854 

00  10 

Other  Packinc  House  Products  

68 

1,138 

1,206 

Poultry  Game  and  Fish 

Wool 

240 

36 

276 

507 

1 

508 

00  07 

Products  of  Mines: 

Salt 

59 

66 

00.01 

744 

744 

300 

300 

00.04 

240,485 

240,485 

t 

195,(146 

195,047 

27^53 

596 

596 

460 

460 

00.06 

41,753 

2,623 

44,376 

197^2 13 

7,622 

204,835 

28.93 

Stone,  Sand  and  Other  Like  Articles  .. 

4,377 

11,193 

15,570 

2,931 

4,588 

7,519 

01.00 

7,760 

7,760 

8,900 

8.900 

01.25 

43,500 

43,500 

06.10 

Products  of  Forest : 

12,600 

51,100 

63  700 

15,382 

193,456 

208',838 

82 

134,035 

134,117 

18.94 

3,712 

16,488 

20,200 

02.85 

1,142 

2,391 

3,533 

00.50 

Manufactures: 

Soap,  Petroleum  and  other  Oils  

190 

420 

610 

79 

2,500 

2,579 

00.30 

343 

343 

42 

1,612 

1,654 

00.20 

Iron,  Pig  and  Bloom  

300 

1,721 

2,021 

487 

487 

00.06 

Iron  and  Steel  Rails  

437 

280 

717 

00.10 

Other  Castings  and  Machinery  

1,280 

360 

1,640 

905 

416 

1,321 

00.18 

Bar  and  Sheet  Metal    

192 

192 

47 

25 

72 

00.01 

2,320 

4,321 

6,641 

847 

4,226 

5,073 

00.70 

Agricultural  Implements  

95 

95 

8 

120 

128 

00.01 

Wagons,  Carriages,  Tools,  Etc  

50 

83 

133 

8 

153 

161 

00.02 

Wines,  Liquors  and  Beers  

640 

1,940 

2,580 

37 

1,082 

1,129 

00.65 

Household  Goods  and  Furniture   

442 

321 

763 

207 

342 

549 

00.07 

1 

129 

130 

00. (il 

2,315 

9,740 

12,055 

2,294 

8,138 

10,432 

01.44 

Miscellaneous;   other  articles  not  men- 

tioned above  —  

3,954 

44,819 

48,773 

4,837 

22,837 

27,664 

03.80 

96,572 

599,996 

696,568 

269,776 

438,337 

708,113 

100.00 
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TABLE  NO.  36— Statement  of  Freight  Forwarded  from  all  Stations  on  the 
Great  Falls  and  Canada  Railavay  During  Years  Ended  June  30,  1896, 
AND  1897. 


Description : 
(Revenue  Freight.) 


Freight  Originating 
on  this  Road. 


1897. 


Freight  Received 
from  Connecting  Roads 
and  other  Carriers. 


1896. 


1897. 


Wheal. 
Barley 
Oats  .. 


Corn  

Flour  

Other  Mill  Products  

Root  Crops  (Potatoes,  Turnips,  Onions,  etc). 
Hay 


Peas  and  Beans  

Tea  

Other  Farm  Products 

Dressed  Meats  

Hides  and  Leather  . . . 
Wool.... 


Other  Packing  House  Products   . . 

Poultry  and  Game  

Other  Dairy  Products  (Eggs,  Butter,  Cheese,  etc.) 

Canned  Fish  and  all  Products  of  the  Sea  

Lumber,  (Feet)  

Wood  (Fuel)  

Other  Forest  Products  

Stone  


Anthracite  Coal  , 
Bituminous  Coal. 
Salt  


Brick  

Lime  and  Cement  : . . . 

Rails  (New)  

Agricultural  Implements   . 

Petroleum  and  Other  Oils  

Wines,  Liquors  and  Beers  

Household  Goods  and  Furniture  

Emigrant  Movables  and  Stock  

{Manufactured  articles  not  specified  
Unmanufactured  articles  not  specified. 
Gravel  

Sheep  and  Lambs  

Horses  

Other  Animals  


Total  of  Revenue  Freight  — 
Fbee  Freight. 


Coal , 


Lumber,  including  Telegraph  Poles,  etc. 

Wood  (Fuel)  

Ties. 


Rails  

Iron,  Scrap   . . 

Gravel,  Ashes  and  Cinders 
Miscellanfeous  


Total  of  Free  Freight . 
Grand  Total  


Pounds 
19,895 
270 
103,222 
300 
309,073 
56,090 
27,555 
292,360 
13,290 
1,370 
134,280 
6,210 
4,010 
1,275,004 
45,740 
710 
4,220 
930 
569.325 


Pounds 
81,355 
750 
73,070 
200 
295,670 
2,420 
.57,265 
670,560 
8,105 
1,720 
226,450 
31,840 
20,200 
951,369 
36,090 
60 
17,440 
1,390 
89,945 


Pounds 


130 
101,770 


330 
5,646 


20,050 


88,720 


22,930 
'  5',336 


50 
78.700 
2,673;043 
36,300 
202,800 


265,000 
82,452,735 


17,400 


28,200 
10,480 


16,620 
9,860 
76,480 
60,535 
130,900 
277,975 
1,610 
988,480 
148,470 
346,300 
170 

5,047,424 


29,000 
27,490 
132,350 
27,220 


100 


470,995 
163,320 


2,830 
20,620 
30,330 
126,497 
1.50 


13,000 


44,000 
127,000 


Puiinfls 


114,100 
94,000 
40,500 
21,410 
410 
10,000 

315,855 


3,580,174 


137,350 
424,540 


86,167,675 


6,998,; 
102,500 


609,000 
12,120 


273,310 
35,960 


432,650 
707,540 


596,275 


5,643,699 


2,323,210 
5,903,384 


412,455 
,822,610 


93,990,285 


24,500 
' '  266 


600 
290 
1,550 


5,090 


60 
110 
1,926,460 


85,704,300 
77,000 


11,730 
24,000 
39,375 


20,000 


87,838,445 


235,550 


34,700 
79,610 


79,690 
429,550 


88,267,995 
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Total 
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Miscellaneous  

>o  CO 

O  tH 

J>  T-H  QO  CO 

CO  • 

0* 

t- 

CO  Tf  T-l       »0  CD 

■^H    CO     lO  J> 

CO 

Household  Goods 
and  Furniture. .. 

o 

CO 

W^ines,  L;i(juore 
and  Beer  

in 

Wagons,  Carriages, 
Tools,  Etc  

Agricultural  Im- 

Cement,  Lime, 
Plaster,  Etc  

•rj*  i-H 
I- 

CO 

o 

1,177 

Bar    and  Sheet 
Metal  

Castings  and  Ma- 

8 

CO  CO 

CD 
X) 

■a 

Sugar  

Petroleum  and 
Other  Oils  

la 

Lumber  

r~  o  CO 

C?  CO  O  C) 

CO 

o 

10,435 

Stone,Sand,Brick, 
etc 

415 
3,429 
104 

QOO 
CO  CO 

o  la 

■*CO 

1  ■>* 

o 

■jO" 

12,856 

Ores  

CO 

CO 

2,300 1 
23 1 

Coke  

S 

s 

Bituminous  Coal.. 

CO 

CO 

Anthracite  Coal . . 

i 

Pelts,  Wool,  Hides 
and  Tallow  

Jg 

in 

Other  Packing 
House  Products. 

o 

1,417 
2,150 
10 

5,850 

Fruits,  Vegetables 

CO 

i 

'oo 

1,158 

Hay  

1350; 

•  CO 

1,403 
1,939 
1591 

■  ^  •■£> 
•  TjH  CO 
.-H  CO 

128 
153 
1,394 
49 

•iO 

8,407 

Other    Mill  Pro- 
ducts   

Flour  

■  I- 

•CO 

Grain  

00  OD 

■<#  »n 

o 

•  05 
•CO 

•  107 
917 

CO 

•  1-t 

1,767 
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O  O  oc 
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Miscellaneous  


T-(  l-(  O 
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Merchandise 


^^  CO  lO  T<  rjo  -*  cf 


^  a-  c?  CO  lO  lO 
35     --^  r>j  oC'  Oj 


Household  Goods 
and  Furniture. .. 


Wines,  Liquors 
and  Beers  


Wagons,  Car- 
riages, Tool8,etc. 


Agricaltural  Im- 
plements   

Cement,  Lime, 
Plaster,  Etc  

Bar  and  Sheet 
Metal  

Castings  and  Ma- 
chinery  

Sugar  

Petroleum  and 
Other  Oils  

Lumber  

Stone, Sai:d, Brick, 
etc  -  

Ores  

Coke  


Bituminous  Coal , 


Anthracite  Coal.. 


Pelts,  Wool,  Hides 
and  Tallow  


Other  Packing 
House  Products. 


Live  Stock.. 


Fruits,  Vegetables 
and  Seeds  

Hay  

Oiher  Mili  Pro- 
ducts   

Flour  

Grain  


I  CO  CO  O) 
CO  o 

T— I  CO 
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PART  V. 


AVERAGE  MARKET  PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS. 


PROPORTIONATE    SALES    OF    MONTANA  AND 
IMPORTED  PRODUCTS. 


PRINCIPAL  STATES  FROM   WHICH  IMPORTED 
FOOD   PRODUCTS  ARE  RECEIVED. 


COST  OF  LIVING  BY  AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  GROCERIES 
AND   MEATS,  AS    AVERAGED   FROM   REPORTS  OF 
LEADING  MERCHANTS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  STATE. 
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TABLE  NO.  39— Continued. 


Hay  (Baled. 
Av.  Price  per  T 

on. 

Hay  (Loose.) 
Av.  Price  per  Ton. 

.Eg 
Per  ] 

gs 

)ozen 

Butter 
Per  Pound 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1886 

1897 

1896 

1897 

-r  Pi  

dolls. 

UOlii) . 

— — j-j — 
dolls . 

— —  

dolls. 

-j — r-  

dolls. 

uoiis. 

— — pj — 
dolls . 

UOJIS  . 

dolls. 

dolls. 

— 
doliS. 

UOliS  . 

11.17 

10.25 

9.17 

8.75 

9.00 

8.50 

6.50 

6.00 

.20 

.23^4 

.231/2 

10.00 

10.00 

8.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.50 

6.00 

.221/2 

.25 

.25 

.25 

lU.  uu 

10.00 

ft  nc\ 

10.00 

.221/2 

.25 

12.50 

8.00 

8.00 

.25 

.25 

.2614 

.27/2 

11.13 

10.50 

8.75 

9.00 

9.13 

8.00 

7.00 

6.25 

.25 

.26I4 

.25 

13  17 

12  00 

10.67 

Q  KCt 

10  50 

in  Kr\ 
iv.ov 

7  83 

.21 

.22 

18 

12  50 

11  50 

in  nn 

10  00 

8  00 

.25 

25 

20 

on 
.  «u 

12^00 

10.00 

11^00 

9.50 

9^00 

7^50 

'.1S% 

>20 

>20 

.20 

10.00 

9.50 

7.00 

8.50 

6.00 

5.00 

.15 

.25 

.20 

.25 

10.00 

12.50 

8.00 

10.00 

7.00 

10.00 

"e.oo 

7.00 

.20 

.15 

.221/2 

.20 

10.50 

10.00 

9.00 

8.50 

6.50 

7.00 

5.00 

6.00 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.221/2 

14.00 

13.00 

12  50 

11.00 

10.00 

10.00 

6.50 

8.00 

.20 

.25 

.2(V-', 

.20 

11.50 

12.  UO 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.00 

8.50 

16 

.25 

.20 

.20 

12.00 

12.00 

10.  (X) 

10.00 

10.67 

8.50 

8.00 

8.00 

.17^2 

.20 

.24 

.20 

16. bi 

13  75 

10.00 

11 . 50 

10 . 50 

o  nn 

9.  iO 

.231^ 

.25 

?n 
.  ^u 

.  18 

13.00 

12.75 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

10.50 

9.00 

8.75 

.231-3 

.25 

.231, 

.25 

15.00 

12.00 

13.00 

10.00 

10.00 

6.00 

7.00 

5.00 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.20 

11 .00 

11 . 00 

11.00 

9.00 

7 . 50 

8.00 

0.00 

5.00 

.1714 

.18 

OK 

.20 

8.83 

10.00 

7.17 

8.00 

7.00 

8.00 

5.33 

6.00 

.15 

.15 

.20 

.20 

14.00 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

8.00 

.21M 

.20 

.  25 

.20 

10.75 

10.50 

8.94 

8.75 

8.83 

8.00 

7.67 

6.50 

.13 

.15 

.19M 

.i8y2 
.20 

7.00 

10.00 

6.00 

8.00 

7.00 

9.00 

6.00 

6.00 

.20 

.20 

.20 

13  00 

10.50 

10.50 

7.75 

11.00 

9.00 

9.00 

7.75 

.25 

.2) 

.231^ 

.20 

11.17 

12.00 

8.83 

9.00 

7.50 

8.00 

5.33 

5.00 

.20 

.2J 

.26?3^ 

.25 

10.00 

8.00 

6.00 

8.00 

4.00 

.25 
.25 

.2J 

.25 
.321/2 

.25 

25.00 

25.00 

12.00 

10.50 

10.00 

9.25 

9.00 

8.25 

8.00 

7.00 

.20 

.20 

.25 

10.00 

10.00 

7.00 

9.00 

7.50 

8.00 

5.00 

.2214 

.22 

.25 

.25 

13.58 

10.50 

11.34 

9.50 

12.63 

11.00 

10.38 

9.50 

.18 

.171/2 

.19 

.22 

15.00 

10.00 

12.00 

9.00 

.17 

.22 

13.00 

13.50 

12.00 

11.00 

11.00 

10.00 

8.50 

8.00 

.2114 

.20 

.2614 

.25 

13.00 

7.50 

11.00 

9.50 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.25 

Counties  and  Towns. 


Poultry 
Per  Dozen. 


Beaverhead  Co. 


Dillon... 

Lima  

Bannack 
Deweys  . 


Carbon  Co. 

Red  Lodge   

Cascade  Co. 


Great  Falls. .. 
Sand  Coulee. 
Armington. . . 


Choteau  Co. 


Ft.  Benton 

Havre  .   

Chinook  


Custer  Co. 


Miles  City. 
Forsyth  . . . 


Dawson  Co. 

Glendive  

Deer  Lodgk  Co. 


Anaconda. . 
Deer  Lodge. 
Elliston  


Fkrgus  Co. 

Lewistown  

Fi,athbad  Co. 


Kalispell. 
Libby  . . . . 


Gallatin  Co. 


Bozeman  

Willow  Creek. 


Granite  Co. 


Phiiipsburg  . 
New  Chicago 
Drumraond  .. 
Quigley  


Jefferson  Co. 


Boulder  . 
Whitehall 


Lewis  and  Clarke  Co. 


Helena  

East  Helena. 


Madison  Co. 
Virginia  City.  

Mbaghbr  Co. 
White  Sulphur  Springs. 


dolls. 


5.00 
5.00 
5.50 
4.. 50 


.08 


5.00 
3.50 
4.25 


3.38 
5.50 
3.50 


3.53 
2.75 


6.00 


4.00 
5.00 


3.50 


3.25 
3.00 


4.83 
3.83 
5.00 
5.00 


4.50 


4.06 
5.00 


4.25 


5.00 
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TABLE  NO.  39— CoKCLtTDED. 


Counties  and  Towns. 

Hay  (Baled.) 
Av.  Price  Per  Ton. 

Hay  (Loose.) 
Av.  Price  Per  Ton. 

Per  £ 

)ozen. 

Butter 
Per  Pound 

Poultry 
Per  Dozen. 

1st  ClaBs. 

2nd  Class. 

1st  Class, 

2nd  Class. 

189f) 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

rlolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

Missoula  Co. 

12.00 

12.00 

9  67 

11.  37 

9  00 

9.00 

.21 

.20 

21 

20 

4  00 

4  50 

16.00 

16.00 

14!  00 

14.00 

12.00 

12^00 

lb;  00 

10.00 

.20 

.25 

,30 

125 

9;oo 

4.00 

10.00 

12.00 

8.00 

9.00 

.15 

.25 

.20 

.20 

6.00 

5.00 

Park  Co. 

10.00 

12.00 

8.67 

8.17 

7.00 

10.00 

.19 

.15 

.15 

3.50 

3.00 

Horr  

15.00 

12.. 50 

12.00 

•  8.00 

10.00 

9.00 

.20 

.20 

.25 

3.50 

Ravalli  Co. 

Stevensville  

10.25 

10.00 

8.75 

8.00 

7.88 

6.50 

6  25 

6.00 

.i6;'i 

ooi  - 
•  '-'~/2 

23 

3  13 

3  .50 

10.33 

11.00 

8.33 

9.50 

8.67 

9.00 

6!92 

8.50 

.21 

.18 

■21k 

^20 

4^17 

3^00 

9.50 

8.00 

8.00 

5.00 

.20 

.20 

3.00 

Silver  Bow  Co. 

Butte  

16.40 

14  00 

13.10 

12  00 

15  50 

14.00 

12  50 

10.00 

.20 

.25 

•  -1'^  /  3 

.25 

4.33 

6.00 

Sweet  Grass  Co. 

Big  Timber  

10.00 

11.50 

7.00 

9.50 

8.U0 

9.00 

6.00 

8.50 

.18 

.20 

.25 

.25 

4  00 

Teton  Co. 

8.00 

9.00 

7.00 

9.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.50 

•  1 '  1/2 

.20 

.22^ 

.20 

5.00 

3.50 

Bynum  

9.00 

7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

5.00 

7.00 

.35 

.20 

.40 

.20 

6.00 

3.. 50 

Valiley  Co. 

Glasgow   . 

17.50 

io.ro 

6.00 

.20 

.20 

22 

.20 

Ciilbertson  

10.75 

9.00 

6.00 

8.00 

"3".  50 

6.00 

.20 

;  221/2 

.25 

'i'.OO 

12.00 

7.00 

10.00 

5.50 

8.00 

4.50 

7.00 

3.50 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

Yellowstone  Co. 

Billings  

10.00 

12.80 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.25 

3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

8.00 

"7.OQ 

6.00 

7.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.00 

.20 

.15 

.20 

.20 

3.00 

3.00 

Laurel  

9.00 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7.00 

7.00 

5.00 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.25 

4.50 

3.25 

12.00 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.00 

6.00 

.20 

.25 

.30 

.30 

5.00 

V 
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PROPORTIONATE  SALES  "MONTANA"    AND  "IMPORTED" 


PRODUCTS. 


TABLE  NO.  40— Showing  Propoktionate  Sales,  Expressed  in  Percentages,  of 
Certain  "Montana"  and  "Imported"  Products,  the  Increased  or  Decreased 
Sale  of  Montana  Farm  Products,  and  States  From  Whence  Products  Are 
Imported,  as  Reported  by  or  Averaged  From  Reports  of  Ppincipal  Dealer 
IN  Places  Named,  for  Year  Ending  .Tune  30,  1897. 

(A  number  of  those  reporting  Market  Prices,  as  reported  in  another  table,  did  not  fill  in  statement  of  relative 
sales,  hence  those  places  are  necessarily  omitted  in  this  table.  It  is  believed,  however,  to  show  closely  the  pro- 
portionate amounts  sold  throughout  the  State.) 

(The  purpose  of  this  Exhibit  is  set  forth  on  pages  146-7  of  Third  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau  and  reference 
is  made  thereto.  The  per  cent  of  increased  or  decreased  sales  stated  in  this  Table  is  as  compared  with  Table  No  . 
20  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report. 

Abbreviations  used:   s,  same  as  preceding  year. 


Flour. 

Pork,  Bacon  and  Ham  * 

County. 
Town. 

Per     cent  of 
"Montana*' 
sold  

Per      cent  oi 
"Imported'' 
sold  

Per  ct  increased 
sale   of  Mon- 
tana Flour.... 

1  Per  ct  decreased 
sale   of  Mon- 
tana Flour  

From  what  States 
Imported  Product 
Principally 
Obtained. 

Per      cent  of 
"Montana" 
sold  

Per      cent  of 
"Imported" 
sold  

Per  ct  increased 
sale    of  Mon- 
tana Product..' 

1  Per  ct.  decreased 
sale    of  Mon- 
tana Product.. 

From  what  States 
Imported  Product 
Principally 
Obtained. 

Dillon  

40 

60 

30 

Ida.;  Minn;  N.  D. 

100 

Neb.;  Missouri  

Lima  

10 

90 

s 

Bannack   

100 

Idaho;  Minn  

100 

Deweys  

70 

30 

8.  Dak. :  Idaho 

Carbon  Co. 
Red  Lodge  

65 

35 

10 

Cascade  Co. 
Great  Falls  

95 

05 

100 

Iowa;  Missouri  

Sand  Coulee  

90 

10 

20 

N.  Dakota  

20 

80 

8 

Dak.;  Neb.;  Kan.. 

Armington  

75 

25 

15 

N.  Dakota  

10 

90 

S 

Choteau  Co. 
Havre  

75 

25 

20 

Chinook  

100 

100 

Iowa;  Neb  

Harlem  

100 

35 

100 

s 

Custer  Co. 
Miles  City  

100 

Dakota  

100 

Forsyth   

20 

80 

10 

Dakota;  Minn 

10 

90 

s 

Dawson  Co. 
Glendive  

100 

Dakota  

Dker  Lodge  Co. 
Anaconda  

70 

30 

20 

Minn. ;  Dakota  

100 

s 

Neb.;  Missouri  

Deer  Lodge  

60 

40 

5 

Neb. ;  Dakota  

100 

s 

Nebraska   

EUiston  

80 

20 

100 

8 

Fergus  Co. 
Lewistown  

50 

50 

8 

Dakota;  Minn  

10 

90 

8 

Flathead  Co. 
Kalispell  

100 

Libby   

100 

Gallatin  Co. 

100 

10 

90 

Nebraska  

Willow  Oreek  

100 

Granite  Co. 
Phillipsburg  

95 

75 

Dakota  

10 

90 

S 

8 

Iowa;  Nebraska... 
Nebraska  

Quigley  

30 

80 

Dakota  

KH3 

8 

8 

75 

25 

"20" 

Dakota   

100 

S 

8 

Iowa;  Nebraska. .. 
Iowa;  Nebraska. .. 

95 

5 

90 

N.  Dakota  

loO 

S 
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County. 
Town . 


Jefferson  Co. 

Boulder  

Whitehall  .... 


Lewis  and  Clarke  Co 
Helena  


Madison  Co. 
Virginia  City. 


Meagher  Co. 
White  Sulphur  Spgs. 


Missoula  Co. 
Missoula . . . 
Thompson  . 
Superior  . . . 


Park  Co. 
Livingston  . . 

Ravalli  Co. 
Stevensville . 
Hamilton  . . . 
Corvallis  


Silver  Bow  Co. 
Butte  


Vallet  Co. 
Culbertson, 
Glasgow  . . . 
Saco  


Ybtlowstone  Co. 

Billings  

Columbus  

Laurel  

Musselshell  


40 
100 


50 


3-  s 


100 
100 

,25 


O  "5 


Flour. 


p  o 

So  o. 


:  ^p 

.  o  ^ 


50 


From  what  States 
Imported  Products 
Principally 
Obtaii)ed. 


Minnesota 
Minnesota 


Dakota;  Mmn 


Wash.:  Dakota  


Minn.;  Dakota. 
Washington  . . . 
Minn. ;  Dakota. 


Minn.;  Dak.;  Neb, 


N.  Dakota  

N.  Dakota  

N.  Dak.;  Minn. 


Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
)akota 


Pork,  Bacon  and  Ham. 


I. 

^2 


20 


10 


100 
95 


80 
100 
95 


95 


100 
10 
100 


90 


p  g^-j 
p  ®  o 

o  o 
2-  o  t» 


Tl-  CD  2 
S  « 


From  what  States 
Imported  Product 
Principally 
Obtained. 


iowa;  Neb. 

Nebraska. . 
Nebraska. . 


Neb.;  Iowa. 
Nebraska. . . 
Missouri  


Nebraska. 
Nebraska. 
Missouri. , 


Nebraska. 


Illinois;  Minn. 

Minnesota  

Minnesota,  ... 


Nebraska . 
Nebraska. 
Nebraska. 
.Nebraska. 


*  The  "Dealers'"  from  whom  these  Reports  were  received  do  not  include  Butchers  and  Meat  Markets.  It  is 
probable  there  would  be  shown  a  larger  percentage  of  Montana  cured  meats  sold  if  reports  had  been  obtained 
from  them. 
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County. 
Town. 

Butter. 

Lard. 

Per  cent,  of 
"Montana" 
Sold  

Per  cent,  of 
"Imported" 
Sold  

Per  ct.  increased 
Sale  of  Montana 
Products  

Per  ct.  decreased 
Sale  of  Montana 
Products  

From  what 
States  1  mported 
Products  Prin- 
cipally Ob- 
tained. 

I  Per  cent  of 

"Montana" 
1  Sold  

1  Per  cent,  of 
i  "Imported" 
Sold  

1  Per  ct.  Increased 
Sale  of  Montana 
Products  

1  Per  ct.  Decreased 
Sale  of  Montana 

From  what 
States  Imported 
Products  Prin- 
cipally Ob- 
tained. 

Beaverhead  Co. 
Dillon 

90 
.50 
75 

10 
50 
25 

!daho  

100 
100 
100 

s 

Utah;  Wisconsin.. 

T,ima  

Bannack   

Nebraska  

s 

Carbon  Co. 
Red  Lodge   

50 

10 
85 
75 

100 
100 

75 

50 

90 

In 
25 

10 

90 

100 

20 
90 

100 
100 
100 

100 

Cascade  Co. 
Great  Falls  

Minn.;  Mo  

Sand  Coulee  

5 

90 
10 

Nebraska  

Choteau  Co. 
Havre   

Nebraska  

s 

25 
100 

Minn  

Minnesota  

Custer  Co. 
Miles  City  

Forsyth   

Dawson  Co  . 

Dbbr  Lodge  Co. 

10 

100 
95 

luO 

90 

Utah;  Illinois  

10 

90 
100 
HO 

90 

Kas. ;  Mo. ;  Minn.. 

Nebraska  

Deer  Lodge  

Elliston   

5 

Fetgus  Co. 
Lewistown  

10 

Illinois  

Flathead  Co. 

Gallatin  Co. 
Bozeman   

100 

15 

20 

80 

15 

Nebraska  

Granite  Co. 

25 
10 
100 

75 
90 

10 

90 
100 
100 
100 

Minnesota  

Quigley  

Nebraska  

Illinois;  Neb  

Jefperson  Co. 

Whitehall 

100 

95 

1 

99 
100 
95 

Lewis  and  Clarke  Co. 
HelenSi 

5 

100 

Madi'ON  Co. 
Virginia  City 

5 

Nebraska  

Mkagher  Co. 
White  Sul.  Springs.. 

Missoula  Co. 

Thompson  

50 
20 

50 
80 

California;  Utah.. 

100 
100 
y 

s 

Missouri  

Park  Co. 

Ravalli  Co. 
Stevensville  

100 
100 
100 

5 

95 

5 

100 
90 

100 

Nebraska  

Hamilton  

25 
10 

Corvallis   

10 
95 

10 

Kansas   

Silver  Bow  Co. 
Butte  

10 

Neb. ;  Wisconsin .. 

Nebraska  
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Butter. 

Lard. 

County. 
1 0  \v  n . 

Per  cent,  of 
"Montana" 
Sold  

Per  cent,  of 
"Imported" 
Sold  

Per  ct.  Increased 
Sale  of  Montana 

!  Per  ct.  Decreas( 
1   Sale  of  Montai 
1  Products  

From  what 
States  Imported 
Products  Prin- 
cipally Ob- 
tained. 

Per  cent,  of 
"Montana" 
1  Sold   

j  Per  cent,  of 
"Imported" 
Sold  

Per  ct.  Increase 
Sale  of  Montai 
Products  

Per  ct.  Decreased 
Sale  of  Montana 
Products  

From  what 
States  Imported 
Products  Prin- 
cipally Ob- 
tained. 

■     25  Cl 

:  K  D. 

Valley  Co. 
Culbertson  

.50 

50 

Minn  

100 

Minnesota  

95 

5 

100 

75 

25 

10 

100 

Minnesota  

Ykllowstone  Co. 
Billings  

50 

50 

10 

90 

Nebraska  

100 

100 

100 

18 

82 

County. 

Town. 

CHiiESE. 

Eggs. 

Per  cent,  of 
1     "Montana  " 
1  Sold  

Per  cent,  of 
1  "Imported" 
Sold 

1  Per  ct.  Increased 
Sale  of  Montana 
Products  

Per  ct.  Decreased 
1   Sale  of  Montana 
1  Products.   .. 

From  what 
Slates  Imported 
Products  Prin- 
cipally Ob- 
tained. 

Per  cent,  of 
"Montana" 

Snld 

Per  cent,  of 
"Imported" 
Sold   

Per  ct.  Increased 
Sale  of  Montana 
Products  

Per  ct.  Decreased 
Sale  of  Montana 
1  Products  

Prom  what 
States  Imported 
Products  Prin- 
cipally Ob- 
tained. 

Beaverhead  Co. 
Dillon  

100 
100 
80 
100 

75 
80 
50 
50 

25 
20 
50 
50 

Idaho 

Lima  

20 

s 

s 

s 

s 

Utah;  Wisconsin. 

Kansas  

Carbon  Co. 

Great  Falls   

100 
100 
90 

Minn. ;  Iowa  

40 
20 
75 

60 
80 
25 

Dakota;  Iowa  

Minnesota  

Sand  Coulee  

Minn  

10 

Not  stated  

Chotbau  Co. 

100 
100 

100 

Illinois  

100 
100 

60 

Minnesota  

Custer  Co. 

Not  stated  

40 

Dawson  Co. 

Deer  Dodge  Co. 
Anaconda  

100 
100 

95 

100 

Utah;  New  York.. 
Illinois  

15 

80 
85 

100 

85 
20 
15 

5 

Neb.;  Iowa;  Kas.. 
Idaho  

EUiston  

5 

Not  stated  

Not  stated  

Fergus  Co. 

Missouri;  Illinois. 

FlathTead  Co. 

Gallatin  Co. 
Bozeman  

100 

Minnesota  

25 

20 

Granite  Co. 

10 

90 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

■^ot  stated  

35 
35 
K  0 
50 

15 
15 

()5 
65 

Iowa  

Philipsburg  

Quigley  

New  Chicago  

.50 

Jefferson  Co. 

Not  stated  

85 
85 

Not  stated  

Whitehall  

11  u 
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County. 
Town. 

Eeas. 

1  Per  cent,  of 
"Montana" 
Sold  

Per  cent,  of 
"Imported' 
Sold  

1  Per  ct.  Increased 
1  Sale  of  Montana 
1  Products  

1  er  ct.  Decreased 
i  Sale  of  Montana! 
1  Products  

Fro  iTi  w  li  fl  t 
States  Imported 
Products  Prin- 
cipally Ob- 
tained. 

1  Per  cent,  of 
"Montana"" 
Sold  

Per  cent,  of 
"Imported" 
j  Sold   

Per  ct.  Increased 
Sale  of  Montana 
Products  

Per  ct.  Uecreased 
Sale  of  Montana 
Products  

1  L/lll     W  klcH. 

States  Imported 
Products  Prin- 
cip  lly  Ob- 
tained. 

Lewis  akd  Ctahkb  Co. 

100 
100 

Not  stated  

10 
100 

90 

Not  stated  

Madison  Co. 
Virginia  City  

Wisconsin  

Not  stated  '  

Meagher  Co. 
White  Sul,  Springs  . . 

Missoula  Co. 
Thompson  

10 

90 
100 
100 

Utah ;  Nebraska. . . 
vVashington  

25 
,  65 
75 

75 
35 
25 

'i5' 

25 

Utah;  Nebraska. .. 

Iowa  

Park  Co, 

Ravalli  Co. 
Steven  svi  lie  

100 

100 
100 
100 

5 

1 

80 

25 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 

Minnesota  

Not  stated  

Silver  Bow  Co. 

N  Y  ;  Wisconsin. 

95 

99 
20 

75 

Nebraska  

Valley  Co. 

Minnesota  

Saco   

20 

2.5 
25 
100 

80 

75 
75 

20 

Minnesota  

25 

Yellowstone  Co. 
Billings  

Minnesota  

Nebraska  

Columbus  
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Connty. 
Town. 


Poultry. 


2.^ 


Per  ci. 
sale 
tana 

Per  ct. 
sale 
tana 

,  decreased 
of  Mon- 
Prodiict.. 

icreased 
f  Mon- 
I'odiict.. 

From  what 
fStates 
Imported 
Product 

Principally 
Obtained. 


Connty. 


Poultry. 


5:3 
o 


O  cc 


2 

p  p 
o  ™o 


From  what 
States 
Imported 
Product 
Principally 
Obtained. 


Beaverhead  Co 

Dillon  

Lima  

Bannack   

Deweys  


Carbon  Co. 
Red  Lodge. 


Cascade  Co. 
Great  Falls . . . 
Sand  Coulee. 
Armington  . . . 

Chotkau  Co. 

Havre  

Chinook  

Harlem  


Custer  Co. 
Miles  City. 
Forsyth  . .. 

Dawson  Co. 
Glendive. . , 


100 
100 


50 


1)5 


Deer  Lodge  Co. 

Anaconda  

Deer  Lodge  

Elliston   50 


Fergus  Co. 
Lewistown  . . 

Flathead  Co. 

Kalispell  

Libby  


Gallatin  Co. 

Bozeman  

Willow  Creek. 

Granite  Co. 
Philipsburg  , .. 

Quigley  

New  Chicago,. 
Drummond.,.. 


100 


100 


100 


20 
100 
100 


80 


Utah.;  Ida. 
UtahV'l'da; 


Minnesota 


Minnesota. 
Minnesota. 
Not  stated. 


Minnesota. . . 


Not  stated. .. 


Minn;  Id;  Neb 

Nebraska  

Not  stated. .. 


niinoif 


Nebraska  


■Jefeehson  Co. 

Boulder  

Whitehall  . . . 


Lewis  &  Clakki 
Helena  


Madison  Co. 
Virginia  City. 

Meagher  Co. 
White  Slpr  S'g 

Missoula  Co. 

Missoula  

Thompson  . . . 
Superior  


Park  Co. 
Livingston  . 

Ravalli  Co. 
Stevensville 

Hamilton  

Corvallis  


Silver  Bow  Co. 
Butte  


Valley  Co. 
Culbertson 
Glasgow. . . 
Saco  


Yellowstone, 

Billings  

Columbus  . . 

Laurel  

Musselshell 


100 
95 


50 
100 


95 
100 
100 


80 


100 
100 
100 


100 
95 
50 


50 

ioo' 


Not  stated. 

Neb  


Not  stated. 


90 


Not  stated. 


50 


20 


Minnesota. 
Nebraska. . 
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TABLE  NO.  41 -Cost  of  Living,  by  Average  Prices  of  Groceries  and  Meats, 
AT  Wholesale  and  Retail,  as  Averaged  from  the  Reports  of  Leading 
Merchants,  Dealers  and  Butchers  in  Principal  Cities  or  Towns  of  the 
Respective  Counties,  During  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1897. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Beaverhead  County. 


Dillon.      Lima.    Bannack.  Deweys 


Carbon 
County. 


Ipt  Quality  Imported  . 
1st  Quality  Imported  . 
Ist  Quality  Montana  . . 
1st  Quality  Montana  . . 
2nd  Quality  Imported. 
2nd  Quality  Imported. 
2nd  Quality  Montana  . 
2nd  Quality  Montana  . 


Flour: 
Flour: 
Flour: 
Flour: 
Flour: 
Flour: 
Flour: 
Flour: 
Corn  Meal 

Corn  Meal  

Rolled  Oats  

Rolled  Oats  

Sugar   

Sugar   

Tea  

Tea  

Coffee  

Coffee  

Lard  

Lard  

Eicon  

Bacon  

Ham  

Ham  , 

Butter  

Butter    

Eggs...  

Eggs  

Potatoes  

Potatoes  

Canned  Vegeiabies,  etc 
Canned  Vegetables,  etc 

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Fruits  

Boiling  Meats  

Boiling  Meats  

Steaks  

Steaks   


100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs   

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Vh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Per  Case  . . . 
Per  Dozen. . 
Wh.  100  lbs. 
Ret.  100  lb'* . 
Per  Case  . . . 
Per  Can  . . . 
Per  Case  ... 
Per  Can  .... 

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  


.00 

.OS.-? 

.30 

.025 


.15 

.025 

.10 


.tin 
.n:i 
.35 
.()«5 
.32 
.40 
.14 
.20 
.0714 
.10 
M%. 
M% 
.091/2 
.12 
.2214 
.25 
.00 
.25 
40 
.50 
.15 
.12 
.20 

.07 
.12 
.09 
.121/2 


2.27 
.025 


1.70 

.025 
2.80 

.045 
C.52 

.07 

.32 

.40 

.12 

.171/2 

.0714 

.12 

.07J^ 

.11 

.10% 

.13 

.20 

.25 
4.55 

.20 
1.40 
1.50 
2.40 

3,40 
.20 


1.78 
.025 


l.(i3 
.02 


1.90 

.03 
3.60 

.04 
6.75 

.07 

.40 

.50 

.14 

.20 

.07 

.10 

.09 

.121/2 

.14 

.25 

.30 
6.00 

.25 
1.00 
1.50 
2.75 

.15 
3.75 

.25 


3.00 

'2.m 


AO 


.45 


.12 

'.is 


.25 
1.00 


.15 
.26' 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Cascade  County. 


Great  I  Sand  I  Arming- 
Falls.      Toulee.  ton. 


Chotbau  County. 


Havre.    Chinook.  I  Harlem. 


Flour:  1st  Qua! .  Imp. . 
Flour:  1st  Qual.  Imp . . 
Flour:  1st  Qual.  Mont. 
Flour:  1st  Qual.  Mont. 
Flour:  2nd  Qual.  Imp. 
Flour:  2nd  Qual.  Imp. 
Flour:  2nd  Qual.  Mont 
Flour:   2nd  Qual.  Mont 

Corn  Meal  

Corn  Meal  

Rolled  Oats  

Rolled  Oats  

Sugar   

Sugar   

'i'ea   

Tea  

Coffee  

Coffee  

Lard  

Lard  

Bacon  

Bacon  

Ham  

Ham  

Butter  

Butter  

Eggs   

Eggs  

Potatoes   

Potatoes   

Canned  Vegetables,  etc  . 
Canned  Vegetables,  etc  . 

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Fruits  

Boiling  Meats  

Boiling  Meats  

Steaks  

Steaks  


100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  .....  . 

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  , .  . 

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  .... . 

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Per  Case  . . . 
Per  Dozen. . 
Wh.  100  lbs. 
Ret.  100  lbs. 

Per  Case  

Per  Can  .... 
Per  Case. . . . 
Per  Can  . . . . 

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  


2.65 

.0325 
2.65 

.03 


1.60 

.02 
2.90 

.04 
5.85 

.06 

.50 

.60 

.15 

.15 

.07 

.09 

.10 

.11 

.10 

.121/2 

.20 

.25 
5.10 

.25 

.75 
1.00 
2.25 

.121/2 
3.25 

.18 

.08 

.08 

.15 

.15 


2.95 
.0295 


.0275 


.0225 
.0325 


00 

.0650 


.121/2 
.26" 


.021/2 
'.G21/2 


.02 

.021/2 

'.04'" 

.'67" 

.66'" 

.26" 
."io" 
'.12" 


.13 

■.221/2 


2.75 

.04 
2.75 

.04 
2.50 

.031/2 
2.50 

.031/2 
2.85 

03 
4.75 

.05 
6.. 50 

.10 

.30 

.30 

.18 

.18 

.10 

.10 

.121/2 

.121/2 


.14 


.25 
4.50 

.15 

.50 
1.00 
2.85 

.  121 
5.50 

.25 


.08 
'1214 


3.25 

.031/2 
3.25 

.031/2 
2.75 

.03 
2.75 

.03 
2.25 

.021/2 
3.75 

.04 
6.25 

.06% 

.35 

.50 

.12^2 

.15 

.08 

.10 

.09 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.16 

.20 
5.00 

.20 

.90 
1.00 
2.75 

.121/2 
3.25 

.15 

.08 

.10 

.121/2 

.18 
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TABLE  NO.  41— Continued. 


Custer  County. 

Dawson 
County. 

Miles 
City. 

Forsythe. 

Glendive 

Articles. 


Quantity. 


Deer  Lodge  County. 


Anaconda     Deer  lEUiston. 
Lodffe.  I 


Flour:  1st  Qual.  Imp  . . 
Flour:  let  Qual.  Imp.. 
Flour:  let  Qual.  Mont 
Flour:  1st Qual.  Mont  . 
Flour:  2d  Ciual.  Imp . . . 
Flour :  2d  Qual.  Imp  . . . 
Flour:  2d  Qual.  Mont. . 
Flour:    2d  Qual.  Mont. . 

Corn  Meal  

Corn  Meal   . 

Rolled  Oats  

Rolled  Oats  

Sugar   

Sugar   

Tea  

Tea  

Coffee  

Coffee  

Lard  

Lard  

Bacon  

Bacon   

Ham  

Ham  

Butter....  

Butter  

Eggs  

Eggs  

Potatoes  

Potatoes  

Canned  Vegetables,  etc. . 
Canned  Vegetables,  etc. 

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Fruits  

Boiling  Meats  

Boiling  Meats  

Steaks  

Steaks  


100  lbs  

per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb   

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Case  

Doz  

100  lbs  wh.. . 
100  lbs.  Ret. 

Case  

Can  

Case  

Can  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb    .  . . 

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  


2.15 
2.40 


.08 
.10 
.08 

.12 
.14 

.22 
.25 
7.50 
.30 
1.00 
1.50 


.06 
.08 
.12H 
.15 


2.15 
2.40 


]  .65 

.0214 
2.00 

.05 
6.15 

.07 


.1234 
.14 
.07 
.0814 
.10 
.12 
.11 
.13 
.18 
.20 
7.. 50 

1^00 
1.00 
2.75 

121/2 
4.25 

.16^', 


2.85 
.08 


2.65 
.028r 


2.00 

.021/2 
3.25 

.05 
6.20 

.O61/2 

.35 

.50 

.12 

.15 

.06 

.07 

.09 

.12 

.10 

.14 

.20 

.20 
3.75 

.15 
1  35 
1.50 
2.50 

.121/2 
3.65 

.20 


2.60 

.03 
2.40 

.03 
1.90 

.02ii 
1.90 

.O2I1 
1.50 

.02 
2.60 

.04 
6.10 

.06 1/2 

.30 

..50 

.123.1 

.14 

.O61/2 

•0714 

.09 

.12 

.101/2 

.121/2 

.19 

.22 
5.50 

.16-2, 

.80 

.90 
o  25 

121/2 
3.60 

.20 


3.50 

.04 
3.00 

.031.1 
2.75 

.03 
2.50 

.02^4 
1..50 

.02 
2.60 

.03 
6.50 

.07 

.30 

.50 

.14 

.15 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.11 

.11 

.13 

.25 

.25 
4.50 

.25 

.75 
1.00 
2.50 

.121/ 
3.75 

.20 


2.60 

.03 
2.25 

.02?i 
2.35 

.02% 
2.10 

.023^ 
1.T5 

.0214 
2.00 

.03 
6.50 

.06?£ 

.21 
40 

.131/2 

.15 

.06 

.08 

.0914 

.iiy2 
.1014 
.12 
.20 

20 
6.00 
.20 

.80 
1.00 


3.40 
.18 
.041, 
.06 
.08 
.10 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Fergus 
County. 

Flathead  County. 

Gallatin  County. 

Lewis- 
town  . 

Kalispel. 

Libby. 

Rozeman 

Willow 
Creek. 

Per  100  lbs  

.03 

Per  lb  

.O314 
2.00 

.02 

F'er  100  lbs  

2.05 

2.20 

2.65 

Per  lb  

.02H 
2.75 

■  02/2 

.02  14 

.023j 

Flour:    2d  Qual.  Imp  

Per  100  lbs  

Per  lb  

Flour:   2d  QuaL  Mont,  

Per  100  lbs.  

1.85 

1.95 

2.35 

2.15 

Per  lb  

.2314 

.0214 
1.60 

.24 

.02'/, 

Per  100  lbs  

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Per  lb  

.04 

.021/2 

.021/2 

.02 

.021/ 

Rolled  Oats  

Per  100  lbs  

2.75 

2.40 

2.. 35 

3.00 

4.00  " 

Rolled  Oats  

Per  lb  

.041/2 

.04 

.03 

.031.', 

.05 

Per  100  lbs  

6.75 

6.80 

6.40  ' 

6.25 

Per  lb  

■  071/2 

.08 

.07 

.(8 

Wh.  lb  

.40 

2K 

.35 

Ret.  lb   

.50 

.35 

.46" 

.40 

Wh.  lb  

.16 

.14 

.16 

Coffee   

Ret.  lb  

.20 

.20 

15 

.20 

Wh.  lb  

.09 

.08 

.10 

.09 

Ret.  lb  

.10 

.10 

.10 

.12 

Wh.  lb  

.09 

.  10^4 

.  10 

Ret.  lb  

.10 

.13 

■  ■■■■.121/2 

.  11 

Wh.  lb  

•  IIH 

.n% 

.12 

Ret.  lb  

.14 

,14 

.12 

.11 

Wh.  lb  

.20 

.25 

.20 

Ret.  lb  

.25 

.28 

25 

Eggs  

Case  

5., 50 

4  50 

(i!d() 

Doz  

.20 

.20 

■ .  25 

.20 

Wh.  100  lbs 

.90 

.45 

.80 

.35 

Ret.  100  lbs  

1.00 

.60 

1.00 

75 

.50 

2.  .50 

2!  75 

2.50 

( 'anned  Vegetables,  etc  

Canned  Fruits  

"/20 

.12'/2 

.12/2 

.12'/. 

3.85 

2  75 

1.50 

3.50  " 

.20 

".20 

.15 

.16-', 

Wh.  lb  

.06 

.08 

Ret.  lb  

.08'/ 

.10 

.0!) 

.08 

.15 

.12/2 
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Articles. 


Flour:  1st  Qual.  Imp. . 
Flour:  1st  Qual.  Imp. 
Flour:  Ifet  Qual.  Mont 
Flour:  1st  Qual.  Mont. 
Flour:  2nd  Qual.  Imp  . 
Flour:  2nd  Qual.  Imp  . 
Flour:  2nd  Qual.  Mont 
Flour:   2nd  Qual.  Mont 

Corn  Meal  

Corn  Meal  

Rolled  Oats  

Rolled  Oats  

iSugai  

Sugar  

Tea  

Tea  

Coffee  

Coffee  

Lard  

Lard  

Bacon  

Bacon  

Hapi  

Ham  

Butter  

Butter  

Eggs  

Eggs  

Potatoes   

Potatoes  

Canned  Vegetables,  etc  , 
Canned  Vegetables,  etc  . 

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Fruits  

Boiling  Meats  

Boiling  Meats  

Steaks  

Steaks   


Quantity. 


100  lbs.   

Per  lb  

too  IbH  

Per  lb   

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

too  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb.  ... 

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Per  Case  . . . 
Per  Dozen. . 
Wh.  100  lbs. 
Ret.  100  lbs. 
Per  Case  . . . 
Per  Can  . . . . 
Per  Case  . . . 

Per  Can  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  


Granite  County. 


Philips-  New 
burg.  Chicago 


2.25 

.0214 
2.25 

.03 
4.00 

om 

6.50 

.0: 

.30 

.45 

.12 

.13 

.08 

.10 

.07 

.11 

.10 

.14 

.20 

.25 
6.00 

.25 

.80 
1.00 
2.00 

.12^/2 
3.00 

.16^, 


2.30 
.03 

2.30 
.03 


1.60 

.  021/2 
1.90 

.03 
6.50 

.or 

.25 
.40 
.  l^^a 

.07 
.10 
.i»8 
.10 
.10 

■  121/2 

.20 

.25 
6.00 

.25 
1.00 
1.25 
2.25 

.15 
3.00 


Dram- 
mond. 


Quigley. 


Jeffkuson  County 


Boulder.  I  White- 
hall. 


.03 


.02% 

".ml 


.( 5 

6.25 
.061/, 


.50 

'.is' 

.09 
.10 


.12K 

'ii^k 


.75 
2.24 

.15 
4.25 

.20 


3.75 


3.50 


2.75 


3.00 

.04 
3.00 

.05 
7.00 
07Y2 

.40 

.60 

.16 

.18 

.10 

.11 

.10 

.12 

.12 

.14 

.221/2 

.30 
6.00 

.25 
1.00 
1.00 
2.75 

.  121/2 
4.25 

.20 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


L.EW1S  & 

Clarke 


Helena. 


MAl)Jso^ 
County. 

Virginia 
City. 


Missoula  County. 


Missouk 


Thomp-  ISuperior. 
son. 


I-'AUK 

County. 

Livings- 
ton. 


Flour:  Ist  Qual.  Imp 
Flour:  1st  Qual.  Imp  , 
Flour:  1st  Qual.  Mont 
Flour:  1st  Qual.  Mont 
Flour:  2nd  Qual.  Imp. 
Flour:  2nd  <  ual.  Imp  . 
Flour:  2nd  Qual.  Mont 
Flour:   2ud  Qual.  Mont 

Corn  Meal  

Corn  Meal  

Rolled  Oats  

Rolled  Oats  

Sugar  

Sugar  

Tea  

Tea  

Coffee  

Coffee  

Lard  

Lard  

Bacon  

Bacon  

Ham  

Ham  

Butter  

Butter  

Eggs  

Eggs  

Potatoes  .   

Potatoes   

Canned  Vegetables,  etc. 
Canned  Vegetables,  etc. 

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Fruits  

Boiling  Meats  

Boiling  Meats  

Steaks  

Steaks  


100  lbs  

Per  lb  ... . 

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  .... 

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  .... 
Ret.  lb  .... 
Per  Case. . . 
Per  Dozen. 
Wh.  100  lbs 
Ret.  100  lbs 
Per  Case  . . 
Per  Can  . . . 
Per  Case... 
Per  Can  . . . 
Wh.  lb  .... 
Ret.  lb  .... 
Wh.  lb  .... 
Ret.  lb  


2.80 
.03 
2.60 
^.03 

"•02/2 
2.00 

.022 
1.85 

.02 
2.75 

.03 
5.60 

.06 

.30 

.50 

.15 

.18 

.07 

.O-i 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.11 

.20 

.22 
4.50 

.20 

.50 

.75 
2.50 

.15 
3.50 

.15 

.06 

.07 

.15 

.18 


2.75 
.03 


2.40 

.02% 
2.50 

.03 
4  01 

.05 
6.25 

.O61/2 

.32 

.40 

.131/2 

.17 

.09 

.10 

.11 

.121/2 

.111/2 

.13 


5.50 
.20 
.75 

1.00 

2.25 
.121 

3.75 
.162 
.06 
.10 
.12 
.15 


2.75 

.03 
2.60 

.03 
2.00 

.0214 
2.00 

.021/2 
2.00 

.03 
2.25 

.031/2 
6.10 

.O61/2 

.35 

.50 

.20 

.25 

.09 

.10 

.«9 

.11 

.12/2 

.15 

.24 

.25 
5.00 

.20 

.75 

.75 
2.25 

.121/2 
3.80 

.20 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.12K 


2.70 

.03 
2  70 

.03 
2.00 

.021/2 
2.00 

.021/2 
1.90 

.031/2 
2.25 

.036 
6.10 

.07 

.25 

.40 

.20 

.25 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.121/2 

.15 

.22 

.25 
5.00 

.20 

.75 
1.00 
2.25 

.121/2 
3.75 

.20 

.05 

.06 

.08 

.121/2 


3.50 

.04 
2.. 50 

.03 
2.50 

.03 
2.00 

.0214 
2.00 

.021/2 
4.00 

.05 
6.00 

.071/2 

.30 

.45 

.22 

.25 

.08M 

.11 

.06 

.08 

.12 

.14 

.25 

.30 
5.00 

.30 

.80 
1.00 
2.25 

.111/2 
3.50 

.20 

.08}^ 

.10 

.121/2 

.15 
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Articles. 


Quantity, 


Flour:  let  Qual,  Imp.. 
Flour:  1st  Qual.  Imp. . 
Flour:  Ist  Qiiai.  Mont. 
Flour:  Ist  Qual.  Mont. 
Flour:  2nd  Qual.  Imp 
Flour:  2nd  Qual.  Imp  . 
Flour:  2nd  Qual.  Mont 
Flour:  2nd  Qual.  Mont 

Corn  Meal  

Corn  Meal  

Rolled  Oats  

Rolled  Oats  

Sugar  

Sugar  

Tea  

Tea  

Coffee  

CofEee  

Lard  

Lard   . 

Bacon  

Bacon  

Ham  

Ham  

Butter  

Butter  

Eggs  

Eggs  

Potatoes  

Potatoes  

Canned  Vegetables,  etc 
Canned  Vegetables,  etc 

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Fruits   

Boiling  Meats  

Boiling  Meats  

Steaks  , 

Steaks   


100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs. ..  . 
Per  lb  ..  .. 

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

100  IbB  

Per  lb  

100  lbs  

Per  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  .... 

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  .... 

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb.  . . 
Per  Case  . . 
Per  Dozen . 
Wh.  100  lbs 
Ret.  100  lbs 
Per  Case  . . 
Per  Can  . . . 
Per  Case  . . 
Per  Can.  .. 

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  

Wh.  lb  

Ret.  lb  


Ravalli  Countt. 


Stevens-  Hamilton  Oorvalll 
ville. 


2.75 

.03 
2.75 

.03 
2.20 

.0214 
2.00 

.02^2 
2.00 

.035 
3.00 

.05 
G.OO 

.07 

.35 

.50 

.15 

.20 

.08 1/2 

.10 

.081/2 

.121/2 

.11 

.14 

.20 

.25 
(j.OO 

.-.5 

.50 

..50 
2.00 

.I2I2 
3.50 

.20 

.OG 

.07 

.10 

.12 


2.25 

3.25 

.02U 

.04 

2.30 

2.75 

.02^j 

.031/2 

2.20 

.021/2 

2.15 

2.00 

.O2I4 

.O2V4 

1.65 

2.10 

.0214 

.03 

2.25 

3.20 

.05 

.04 

(3.25 

6.25 

.07 

.O61/2 

.30 

.25 

.45 

.40 

.20 

.15 

.25 

.18 

.07 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.11 

.09 

.10 

.12^2 

.13 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.25 

(i.OO 

5.00 

.25 

.20 

..50 

.40 

.75 

.50 

2.25 

2.00 

.121.2 

.10 

3.00 

2.60 

.18 

.20 

.06 

.08 

.06 

.12 

SILVBB 

Bow  Co. 


Butte. 


2.65 

.03 
2.65 

.03 
2.30 

.026 
2.30 

026 
1.50 

.02 
2.25 

.03 
5.75 

.06 

.50 

.65 

.15 

.20 

.07 

.09 

.09 

.10 

.11 

.121/2 

.2.3 

.30 
4.50 

.20 

.55 

.75 
2.00 

•  101/2 
3.00 

.141^2 


Vallet  Co. 


Culbert-  [Glasgow.  I 
son. 


2.40 


.75 

'.3'.'  0 


J.  50 


3.00 


4.00 
.05 

6.50 
.07 


.15 
'.'2.V 
'.'26' 


3.00 
.15 


.25 


Articles. 


Quantity 


Flour: 
Flour: 
Flour: 
Flour: 
Flour: 
Flour : 
Flour: 
Flour: 
Corn  Meal 
Corn  Meal 
Rolled  Oats 
Rolled  Oats 

Sugar   

Sugar   

Tea  


1st  Qual. 
Ist  Qual. 
1st  Qual. 
1st  Qual . 
2nd  Qual. 
2nd  Qual, 
2nd  Qual. 


100 
Per 
100 

Mont   Per 


Imp. . 
Imp. . 
Mont. 


Imp  . 
Imp  . 
IVIont 


2nd  Qual .  Mont 


Tea  

CofEee  

CofEee  

Lard  .'.  

Lard  

Bacon   

Bacon  

Ham  

Ham  

Butter  

Butter  

Eggs  

Egge  

Potatoes   

Potatoes  

Canned  Vegetables,  etc. 
Canned  Vegetables,  etc . 

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Fruits  

Boiling  Meats  

Boiling  Meats  

Steaks   

Steaks  


100 
Per 
100 
Per 
100 
Per 
100 
Per 
100 
Per 
Wh 
Ret 
Wh 
Ret 
Wh, 
Ret 
Wh 
Ret 
Wh 
Ret, 
Wh 
Ret 
Per 
Per 
Wh, 
Ret, 
Per 
Per 
Per 
Per 
Wh. 
Ret. 
Wh. 
Ret, 


lb  

lbs  

lb  

lbs  

lb  

lbs  

lb  

lbs  

lb  

lbs  

lb  

lb  

lb  

lb  

lb  

,  lb  

lb  

lb  

lb  

lb  

lb  

lb  

lb  

Case. . . . 
Dozen . . 

100  lbs. 

100  IbH. 
Casf  . . . 
Can.  . . . 
Case . . . . 
Can  ... 

lb  

lb  

lb  

lb  


Ykllowstone  County. 


Billings. 


Columbus. 


Laurel. 


Musselshell. 


.00 

.0314 

.50 


.25 

.021/2 

.75 

.02 

.00 

.04 

..50 

.07 

.35 

..50 

.1314 

.15 

.O81/2 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.ll'/> 

.13 


.00 
.20 
.75 
.(10 
.50 
.15 
..50 
.20 
.06 
.08 

.12'/2 

.15 


!.30 
.026 

J.  10 
.023 


1.90 

.021 
1.65 

.02 
2.00 
^.03 
5 . 75 

.06 

.30 

..50 

.13'/2 

.15 

.0714 

.10 

.09 

.11 

.10 

.  12' .; 
.20  " 

.;iO 
4.. 50 
.15 
.60 


.11 

:5.1() 
.  151 


2.45 
.02?i 


.02^ 


2.30 

.0214 
]  ..50 

.021/2 
3.00 

.05 
5.90 

.06 

.1^3 

.50 

.15 

.18 

.07 

.10 

.(181.', 

l(j'/2 

.08-:',, 
.11 
.20 
.20 

5.. 50 
.20 

^75 
2.10 
.  12', 

1(1 
,  15'.. 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  FOR  CERTAIN  CLASSES 

OF  EMPLOYMENT. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


The  following  Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  189Y,  embraces  all  the  Unions  from  which  reports  were  received.  Blank  forms 
were  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  159  organizations  and  returns  were  made  by  99,  It  is 
the  policy  of  certain  Unions  to  witlihold  all  information  on  account  of  certain  alleged 
oppressive  practices  on  the  part  of  employers,  and  therefore  the  officers  of  such  Unions 
do  not  feel  warranted  in  permitting  their  names  to  be  published  in  a  public  directory. 
Just  what  pel-  cent,  of  Unions  are  thus  situated  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  neglect  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  trusted  Union  officers  will  ac- 
count in  large  part  for  the  absence  of  representation  in  this  directory.  A  second  letter 
was  sent  to  most  of  those  represented  herein  and  to  all  that  are  not  represented. 

An  effort  to  ascertain  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  the  state  was  made, 
but  it  was  doomed  to  failure.  There  is  no  resource  within  the  present  command  of  the 
Bureau  that  will  divulge  any  authentic  information  upon  this  point.  Following  the 
directory  will  be  found  tables  of  wages  of  certain  lines  of  industry.  It  is  regretted 
that  a  large  scope  of  industries  could  not  be  covered,  but  the  returns  of  Secretaries 
were  .so  meagre  that  to  attempt  to  tabulate  them  were  useless.  Therefore  such  as  ap- 
pear were  necessarily  taken  from  schedules  prepared  by  employers. 


Knights  of  Labou. 


Name  of  Organization. 

Town 

or 
City. 

County. 

Date  of 
Organization 

Elect  Officers. 

W.  R.  Morley  Assembly  No.  3711  K.  of  L  . . . . 
Cooks  and  Waiters    "      No.  3963  " 
Copper  City  Clerks   "      No.  708  " 
Pioneers                  "      No.  5?330  " 
Butte  Clerks             "      No.  .5934 
Barbers                   "      No.  1505  " 
Bakers                     "      No.  1260  " 
Cooks  and  Waiters   "      No.  1235  " 
Nonpareil                "      No.  .3928  '* 
Luctor                             No.  913  " 

Lewistown  Local      "      No.  1222  "   

Tin,  Sh't  Iron  &  Cor.  "      No.  1595  " 
Jndith  Mountain  L.    "      No.  1289  " 

Anaconda  . . . 
Butte  .  ....  .. 

Gt.  Falls  . . . 

Helena  

Kalispell  . . . 
Lewistown  .. 
Butte  . 

Deer  Lodge.. 
(( 

Silver  Bow.. 

L'wis  &  Crke 
Flathead  .... 

FerL'US  

Silver  Bow.. 
Fergus   

Apr.    5,  1890 
Dec.     4,  1891 
Nov.,  1893 
Jiilv     5,  1894 
Keb    20,  1880 
Mar.  20,  1897 
June  1.5,  1895 
May    10,  1895 
June    8,  1885 
May    M,  1894 
May,  1895 
July    13, 1897 
Aug.  3,1895 

Last  mtg.  June  and  I'ec. 
Sun.  nights  Jan.  and  July 

June  and  December  

Last  mtg.  June  and  Dec. 
June  29th  and  Dec.  28th. 

1st  January  and  July  

1st  mtg.  Jan.  and  July  .. 
Last  mtg.  June  and  Dec. 
January  1st  every  year  ,, 

May  14th  

July  and  January  

July  2l8t   

Gilt  Edge .... 

1st  mtg.  Jan.  nnd  July.. 
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TABLE  NO.  42— Directory  of  Mbmbershif,  etc.  of 


Name  of  Organization. 


Town 

or  County. 
City. 


Date  of 
Organization 


Elec  Officers 


Butte  Miners  Union  No.  1  

Western  Federation  of  Miners  

Belt  Creek  Miners  Union  

Basin  Miners  Union  No.  23.  

Granite  Mountain  Miners  Union  No.  8,  W.  F.  M 

Hassel  Miners  Union  No.  35,  W.  F.  M  

Martina  Miners  Union  No.  28  

Belt  Mountain  Miners  Union  No.  7,  W.  F.  M. 

Iron  Mountain  Miners  Union  No.  28  

Winston  Miners  Union  No.  25,  W.  F.  M . . . .  

Bro.  Locomotive  Engineers,  Div,  No.  274  

«  "  "  "    No.  195...... 

Bro.  Locomotive  Firemen  

"  "  "       Stillwater  Lodge .... 

Order  Railway  Conductors,  Mont.  Div.  No.  272 
»  "         Black  Eagle  Div.  356 

«         "  "  Livingston  Div.  371 

Bro.  Railway  Trainmen  

«'         "  "       Black  Eagle  Lodge  328. 

"  "       Sun  River  Lodge  405. 

Anaconda  Typographical  Union  No.  255  

Butte  "  "      No.  126  ... 

Missoula  "  "      No.  277  

Great  Falls         "  "      No.  255  

Helena  "  "      No  95..  

Helena  Printing  Pressmens  Union  No.  9  

Butte        "  "  No.  21  

Federal  Labor  Union  No.  6640  

"         "         "    No.  6804  

»         "         "    No.  6630  

«         "         "    No.  6402  

"         "         "    No.  5620  

«         "         "     No.  5759.....  

U.  B.  Carpenters  and  J.  of  A.  No.  88   

«  "  "        No.  112...  

"  "  "        No.  286  

tt  ti  I. 

Cigarmakers  Int.  U.  of  A.  No.  375  

"  "         "    No.  362.  

Nai'l  Ass'n  Stationary  Engrs.  No,  1  

"  "  '•      No.  2.......  

Bro.  Stationary  Engrs.  No.  1  

«         "  "       No.  6...  

"         "  "       No.  6...  

Brewers  Union  No.  66  

Bro.  Painters  and  Decorators  of  A,  No.  260  

"         "  "  "       No.  22.... 

Butchers  Protective  Union  

"       Local  Union  No.  1.....   

Journeymen  Stonecutters  A8s''n  N.  A ......... . 

Quarrymen  Nafl  Union  of  A.  No.  79. .... .  . 

Butte  Operative  Stone  Cutters  Assn  

Granite  Cutters  Nat'l  Union,  Helena  Branch  .. 

Iron  Moulders  Union  No.  309   ...... 

"         "  "    No.  276  

Journeymen  Tailors  Union  of  A.  No.  25.  

"    No.  43  


Butte  

Belt  ...'.'.'.v.. 

Baein  

Granite  

Hassel  

Martina  . .... 

Neihart. .  

Pardee  

Winston  

Butte  

Forsyth   

Gt,  Falls  .... 

Gt.  Falls  .... 
Kalispell  

Havre  

Gt.  Falls  

Livingston  .. 

Livingston  .. 

Forsyth   

Gt.  Falls.... 

Anaconda  . .. 

Butte  

Missoula  

Gt.  Falls  

Helena  ...... 

Helena   

Butte  

Hamilton  

Missoula  

Bonner  

Missoula  

Gl.  Falls..... 
Anaconda  . .. 

Anaconda  . .. 

Butte  

Gt.  Falls  .... 
Missoula  

Anaconaa  . .. 
Gt.  Falls  . . . . 

Butte  .   

Helena  

Butte  

Gt.  Falls  

Missoula  

Butte  

Gt.  Falls  . . . . 

Gt.  Falls  . . . . 
Butte  

Anaconda  . . . 
Gt.  Falls  .... 

Gt.  Falls  .... 

Butte  .   

Butte  

Helena   . 

Anaconda  . .. 
Butte  

Butte  

Gt.  Falls  .... 


Silver  Bow. 

Cascade.  ... 
Jefferson  . . . 

Granite  

Broadwater. 
Missoula  . . . 
Cascade.  ... 
Missoula  . . . 
Broadwater. 

Silver  Bow. 

</Uster  

Cascade   


June 
May 
July 
June 
Sept. 
June 
Dec. 
May 
Aug. 
Julv 


13,  1878 
19,  1893 

14,  1894 
24,  1894 
28,  1888 
25, 1895 
13,  1893 
10,  1890 
10  1894 
18,  1894 


June,  1885 
Sept.  28, 1882 
 1856 


Cascade . . 
Flathead 

Choteau 
Cascade  . 
Park  


Park. ... 
Custer. . 
Cascade 


Tune  17,1891 

Apr.  29,  1896 

Feb.  21,1891 

Aug.  19,1896 

Mar.  17,  1895 

Oct.  1,  1894 

Jan.  11,1890 

May  10,  1891 


Deer  Lodge  . 
Silver  Bow.. 

Missoula  

Cascade   

L'wis  &crke 

L'wis&CPke 
Silver  Bow  .. 


Ravalli  . . 
Missoula 


Oct. 


Cascade   

Deer  Lodge . , 

Deer  Lodge., 
Silver  Bow.. 

Cascade   

Missoula  

Deer  Lodge.. 
Cascade  . . . . , 


Feb. 
Nov. 
July, 

Nov, 
Aug. 

Feb. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
Aug. 


Silver  Bow.. 
L'wis  &  Cl'ke 

Silver  Bow.. 

Cascade  

Missoula  

Silver  Bow.. 
Cascade   


July, 

May 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Oct., 

Nov, 

Sept. 
Aug. 

Apr. 
Jan. 

Apr. 


3,  1889 
....1883 

2,  1891 
7,  1889 
1888 

25,  1888 

1,  .... 

18,  1896 
5,  1896 
13, 1896 

2,  1894 
....1892 

1892 


16,  li 
22,  1890 
6, 1890 
27,  1895 

1895 
3,  1894 


Nov. 


20,  1891 
20,  1893 
20,  1896 


....189; 

20,  1896 


Cascade  . . . 
Silver  Bow 


Deer  Lodge.. 
Cascade  


Cascade   

Silver  Bow. 
Silver  Bow, 
L'wis  &  Crke 


Dec.  30,  1891 

Aug.  22,  1896 

Feb. 

May 

Aug.  22, 

Aug.  11, 

Oct.  1, 

Nov.  11, 


1897 
1894 

1891 

1890 

1896 


Deer  Lodge . . 
Silver  Bow.. 

Silver  Bow.. 
Cascade   


Aug.  2, 
Sept.",' 


1892 
1890 


1883 
1891 


IstTues.  Mar.  and  Sept. 

In  May  each  year  

March  and  September. .. 
Mar.  1st  and  ^ept.  Isi . .. 
1st  Tues.  in  Mar.  and  Spt 
1st  Sat.  Sept.  and  Mar.. 


Mar.  Ist  and  Sept.  1st. .. 
1st  Mtg.  in  Mar.  and  Spt. 


1st  of  April  Yearly. 


July  Ist  each  year. ... 
Last  meeting  in  June. 


Last  meeting  December  . 

January  1st  

Bet.  1st  and  31st  of  Dec. 


2nd  Sunday  Dec.  12  

1st  mtg  Dec.  each  year 
January  1st  


January  and  July  

Jan.  Ist  and  July  1st. 

January  and  July  

Jan.  1st  and  July  1st  . 
January  and  July  


1st  Tues.  Jan.  and  July. 
Every  ihree  months. . . . 


Last  mtg.  June  and  Dec. 
1st  mtg.  June  last  in  Dec. 

June  and  December  

Last  mtg.  Dec.  and  July 

January  and  July  

Last  mtg.  June  and  Dec. 

2nd  mtg.  June  and  Dec. 
1st  mtg.  Jan.  and  July.. 
2nd  mtg.  June  and  Dec. 
Last  mtg.  Dec.  and  June. 

January  and  July  , 

1st  Monday  Jan.  and  July 


28,  1886  Last  mtg.  Dec.  yearly, 
21,  1890  1st  mtg.  in  January. . . 


Last  mtg.  June  and  Dec. 

December  each  year  

December  and  June  


2nd  Sun.  Oct.  and  Apr  . 
1st  of  Jan.  and  July.., 


January  and  July.. 
July  1st,  Dec.  3l8t 


January  and  July  

3rd  Tues.  June  and  Dec. 

1st  Sat.  July  and  Jan  

1st  mtg.  Feb.  and  Aug  .. 

2nd  Wed.  Apr.  and  Oct.. 

January  and  August  


July  and  January  

2nd  Men.  June  and  Dec, 

Ist-Mon.  in  Apr.  and  Oct. 
1st  June.  1st  December.. 
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Dates  of  Meeting, 


On  Tuesday  evenings  . . . 
1st  Monday  of  each  year 

On  Tuesday  evenings  

Wednesday  evenings  — 


Every  Saturday  evening. 

On  Sunday  

Saturday  evenings  


Snd  and  4th  Saturday  of  month 

Ist  and  3rd  Saturday  monthly  .. 

Each  Wednesday  3  P.  M  

Every  Sunday  P.  M  


xJnd  and  4th  Tuesday  each  month. 
2nd  and  4th  Saturday  each  month 

1st  and  3rd  Sunday  each  month  .. 
2nd  and  4th  Sunday  each  month  . 
let  and  3rd  Sunday  each  month  .. 

2nd  and  4th  Snndays  each  month. 

Every  Thursday  

^very  Sunday  8  P.  M  


1st  Sunday  each  month. 


1st  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
1st  Sunday  each  month  


Every  Saturday  

15 very  Saturday  night., 
Wednes  lay  evening  . . . 

Tuesday  evenings  

Wednesday  evenings.. 
1st  and  3rd  Tuesdays  . . 

Every  Thursday  night. 


Every  Wednesday  uight. 
Every  Friday  8  P.  M  . . . . 


1st  Tuesday  every  month. 
1st  Monday  every  month  . 


Every  Thursday 


Wednesday's  8P.  M  

1st  and  3rd  Thursday  in  month, 
2nd  and  4th  Thursday  


Every  3nd  Sunday  ... 

4th  Saturday  eacli  month. 


Tuesday  each  weelc. 
Thursday  nights  . . . 


Wednesday  nights . . . 
1st  and  3rd  Tuesdays 


Ist  and  3rd  Saturday  

1st  and  3rd  Saturday  

2nd  and  4th  Wednesday  ., 
3rd  Saturday  each  month , 


Monthly  

2nd  and  4th  Monday  in  month 

Ist  Monday  each  month  


Voluntary  and  Stipulated  Benefits. 


"5' 

p  g 


For  Sick- 
ness or  Dis- 
ability. 


|3 


For 
General 
Expenses. 


At  Death  or  for 
Total  Disability. 


yes 
yes 
yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 


yes 


yes 
yes 


yes 
no 


yes 


no 

yes 
no 


yes 


yes 


yes 
no 


yes 


yes 
yes 

yes 


110  00 


6  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


5  00 
5  00 


5  00 
5  00 


00 


75  00 
90  00 
90  00 
9(1  00 


90  00 
90  00 
90  00 


50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 


75  00 


100  00 


75  00 


100  00 
50  00 


m)  00 


100  00 
J  00  00 


100  00 
100  00 


$90  00 

'mob 
"ioo'oo 


$  750  00  to  4,500  00 
1,5  0  00  to  3,000  00 
1,500  00  to  4,500  00 

100  00  to  1,500  00 
500  00  to  1,500  00 

1,000  00  to  5,000  00 
1,000  00  to  5,000  00 
1,000  00  to  5,000  00 

400  00  to  1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 

60  00 
60.00 
60  00 


50  00 


250  00 
125  00 


50c,  from  each  member 


100  CO  to  400  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 

50  00  to  500  00 
200  00 


150  00 


150  00 
100  (10 
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TABLE  NO.  42- 


jSTame  of  Organization. 


Town  or 
City. 


County. 


Date  of 

Organization 


Elect  Oliicers. 


Mill  and  Smeltermen's  Union  No.  3  

"  "  "      No.  2  

Int.  Ass'n  of  Machinists  No.  88  

Cooks  and  Waiters  Union  

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  J 

Team  Owners  Union  No.  1  

Carpenters  Union  No.  256  

Bro.  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  S.  B.  No.  12' 

Butte  Blacksmiths  Union  No.  1  

Musician's  Mutual  Pro.  Union  No.  39  

Butte  Co-Op.  Union  Lathers  No.  1  

Barbers  Aes'nNo.  1  

Operative  Plasterers  Int.  Ass'n  

Retail  Clerks  NatM  Pro.  Ass'n  No.  152  .. . 

NatM  Bro.  Electrical  Workers  of  A  

Engineers  and  Machinists  No.  550  

Bricklayers  Union  No.  3  

Buildin"-  Laborers  No.  1  


Butte  

Gt.  Falls  . . . 

Butte  

Butte  

Gt.  Falls  . . . 

Gt.  Falls  . . . 

Belt  

Livingston  . 

Butte  

Butte  

Butte  

Gt.  Falls  ... 

Butte  

Missoula  . . . 

Butte  

Butte  

Gt.  Falls  . . . 

Bntte  


Silver  Bow. 
Cascade   


Nov.  15,1896 


Silver  Bow.. 
Silver  Bow.. 

Cascade   

Cascade   

Cascade   

Park  

Silver  Bow.. 
Silver  Bow.. 
Silver  Bow.. 

Cascade   

Silver  Bow.. 

Missoula  

Silver  Bow.. 
Silver  Bow.. 

Cascade  

'^ilvpr  Bow.. 


Sept., 

Dec. 

Oct., 


Mar., 
Apr.  7, 


Feb. 

Mar.  18, 

July  25, 

June  4, 

Nov.  15, 

Jan.  1, 

Mar.  26, 

Jnlv  26. 


1891 
1892 
1896 
1894 
1893 
1897 
1889 
1896 
1897 
1895 

mm 

1896 
1851 
1891 
1892 


Jan.  1st,  June  1st  

4th  Tuesday  in  December 
July  and  December. .  ; . . , 

January  and  July  

January  1st  

June  and  December  

Last  mtg.  June  and  Dec. 

2nd  Sunday  in  March  

Last  mtg.  Mar.  and  Sept. 

March  22nd  

April  and  October  

June  4th  

1st  mtg.  June  and  Jan. .. 
Last  Mar.,  Jun.  Spt.,  Dec. 

July  and  December  

Every  3  months  


« 
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Continued. 


Dates  of  Meeting. 


Voluntary  and  StipuJated  Benefits. 


Fc-  Sick- 
ness or  Dis- 
ability. 


^  3 


5C    ^  O 


For 
Funeral 
Expenses. 


At  Death  or  for 
Total  Disability. 


Every  Wednesday  evening 
Every  Thursday  8  P.  M  


2nd  and  4th  Tuesday  eitch  month  . 

Every  Monday  

Every  2nd  Saturday  

1st  and  3rd  Saturday  

Every  Wednesday  evening  

2nd  and  4th  of  month  

1st  and  3rd  Wednesdays  

2nd  Sunday  each  month  

2nd  and  last  Tuesday  each  month 
1st  and  2nd  Monday  each  month  . , 

Monday  evenings  

1st  and  3rd  Thursday  evenings  — 
2nd  and  4th  Wednesday  evenings 

Every  2nd  Tuesday  

Every  Wednesday  evening  

Every  Tuesday  


yes 


yes 
yes 
no 


no 

yes 


no 

yes 


yes 


no 
yes 
no 
yes 


7  00 
4  50 


00 


5.00 


10  00 


5  00 
3  00 


$90  00 
90  00 


100  00 


12 


$50  to  $300 


50  00 


100  00 
70  00 


$100  00  to  400  00 


500  00  to  600  00 
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TABLE  NO.  43.— Comparative  Average  Wages  of  Employes  of  Flouring  Mills 
For  Years  Ending  June  30,  as  below. 


Classification. 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1894 


Bookkeepers,  per  month  

Engineers,  per  month  

Firemen  and  Assistant  Engineers,  per  day 

Flour  packers,  per  month  

Laborers,  per  month  

Millers,  Head,  per  month  

Millers,  2nd,  per  month  

Oilers,  per  day  

Wheat  buyers,  per  month  

Wheat  Cleaners,  per  day  

Salesmen,  per  month  


86.66 
77  40 
n.  r. 
n.  r. 
55.00 
93.54 
62.22 
n .  r. 
75.00 
n.  r 
n.  r 


81.00 
79.66 
n.  r. 
60.33 
52.14 
95.28 
67.85 
n.  r. 
75.00 
n.  r. 
n.  r. 


89.00 
79.30 

3.10 
66.75 
57.10 
108.73 
76.75 

2.50 
66.75 

2.31 
100.00 


89.00 
82.42 
n.  r. 
n.  r. 
55.12 
103.80 
76.95 

2.00 
n.  r. 

2.25 
n.  r. 


89.00 
82.42 
n.  r. 
71.50 
.55.12 
113.50 
81.62 
2.00 
n.  r. 
2.25 
n.  r. 


TABLE  NO.   44.— Comparative   Average  Wages  of  Saw  Mill  Employes  as 
Reported  by  Employers.  Years  Ending  June  30,  as  below. 


Classification. 


Rate  per 


1897 


1896 


1895 


1893 


Bookkeepers  

Foremen  

Engineers  

Laborers   

Edgers  

Oif-bearers  

Teamsters  

Ratchet-Setters . 
Sawyers  ........ 

Carpenters  

Blacksmiths  

Machinists  

Shingle  Sawyers 

Packera  

Cook........... 

Cook's  Helper. . 
Choppers  


Month 

Month 

Month 

Montli 

Month 

Month 

Month 

Month 

Dav 

Day 

Day 

Day 

1,000 

1,000 

Day 

Day 

Day 


%  96.00 
98.77 
69.79 
30.31 
41.00 
36.00 
48.00 
60.75 
3.60 
3.75 
2.75 
3.75 


2.00 
1.25 
1  75 


$  70.00 
100.00 
81.76 
32.73 
38.75 
35.75 
35.04 
43.12 
3.2b 
3.71 
2.00 


.08 


I  83. 
112 

85, 
35, 
40, 


$92.10 
87.94 
31,71 
80.08 
64.75 
41.11 


3.60 
'2.25 


$102  14 
89.09 
36.50 
75.14 
76.00 
44.19 


3.71 
4.44 
2.41 
2.85 
.10 
.10 


TABLE  NO.  45.— Compensation  of  Street  Railway  Employes  June  30,  1897. 


Wages  of  Employes. 

Motormen  and  Conductors  

Engineers  

Assistant  Engineers  

Electricians  

Machinists  .   

Car  Repairers  ;  

Track  Foreman  

Trackmen  

Linemen  

Firemen  

Laborers     . 


$2  00 
2  25 
2  00 


2  00 


TABLE  NO.  46.— Showing  Range  of  Wages  Paid  to  Employes  in  Brick  Yards 
IN  Montana,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1897. 


Rate 
per 

Lowest 

Highest 

Occupation . 

Mo. 

$100.00 

$150.00 

Day 

8.50 

4.00 

Day 

2.50 

3.00 

Day 

2.50 

4.00 

Day 

3.50 

4.00 

Moulders  

Day 

2.50 

3.75 

Day 

3.00 

5.00 

Day 

2.50 

3.00 

Occupation. 


Rate 
per 

Lowest 

Day 

2.00 

Day 

2.50 

Day 

3.25 

Day 

3  00 

Day 

3.50 

Day 

4.50 

Day 

1.75 

Day 

2.50 

Foreman . . 
Engineers 
Firemen . . 
Burners. . . 
Temperers 
Sanders, . . 
Petters.  ... 
Truckers  , 
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TABLE  NO.  47.— Average  Wages  of  Brewery  Employes  as  Compiled  From 
Reports  of  Employers,  Years  Ending  June  30,  1897.  Etc. 


Occupation. 

AvERAf^K  Wages. 

Occupation. 

Average  Wages. 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

Foremen  

123.00 
97.00 

112.50 

121.00 
8S.33 

107.50 
97.65 

104.64 

95.25 

82.90 
70.00 
78.00 
67.75 
42.50 
60.00 
6!).  10 
70.00 
60.45 

88.60 
73.33 

89.75 
50.00 

86.06 

Bookkeepers  

Collectors  

Kettlemen  

Elevator  men  

Engineers  

94.77 
82.00 

100.00 
84.00 

91.00 

Bottlers  

75.00 

66.51, 

Firemen  

Carpenters  

Apprentices  

Washouse  men  

Coopers  

82.00 

89.85 

90.50 

Watchmen  

75.84 
80.00 
69.60 

79.35 

77.50 
75.00 
59.50 

Brewers  

81.28 
80.57 

84.79 
100.56 

80.96 
92.00 

79.11 
92.10 

Laborers   

50.00 

Bartenders  

Note— In  certain  cases  wliere  employet^  received  board  an  allowance  of  $20.00  per  montli  is  made  in  making 
up  the  average  rate  of  pay. 

TABLE  NO.  48.— Average  Wages  of  Foundry  Employes  June  30,  1896,  and  1897, 

AS  Reported  by  Employers. 


Occupation. 


Rate 
per 


1897 


1896 


Occupation. 


Rate  { 
per 


1897 


1896 


Foreman  Foundry  .. 
Foreman  machinery 

Pattern  makers  

Draughtsmen  

Bookkeepers  

Teamsters  

Watchmen  

Machinists  

Moulders  

Foundry  helpers  

Apprentices  

Blacksmiths  


Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 


161.20 


Cupula  tenders  

Head  chipper  

Engineers  

uore  makers  

Asst.  core  makers  

Carpenters  

Boiler  makers  

Boilermakers'  helpers 
Blacksmiths'  helpers. 

Sheet  iron  workers  

Laborers  


Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 


3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
3.75 
3.50 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.25 


3.00 
3.25 
3.13 
3.56 


4.17 
4.00 
2.74 
2.74 
3.25 
2.50 


TABLE  NO.  49.— Average  Wages  (With  Board)  of  Farm  Hands,  Range  Riders, 
Sheep  Herders  and  Ranch  Cooks,  June  30.  1897,  as  Reported  by  Employers. 


Counties. 


Counties. 


Beaverhead. . 
Broadwater. . 

(yarbon  

Cascade   

Choteau  

Custer   

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge . . 
Fergus  


$29.50 
25.00 
30.00 
28.75 
30.55 
31.50 
28.35 
30.00 
31  55 


$33.33 


$30.00 


$27.50 


30.00 
32.85 
33.50 
30.00 
32.50 
31.45 


37.50 
36.25 
35.70 
3(1.00 
30.00 
30.00 


30  00 
30.00 
41.65 


$20  25 
25.00 
20.00 
22.50 
21.05 
22.50 


30.00 
32.50 


Lewis  &  Clarke 

Madison  

Meagher  

Park  

Sweet  Grass.. . 

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone. .. 


30.00 
30.50 
29.58 
25.00 
31.66 
30.00 
30.00 
28.75 


33.75 
31.65 
33.21 


49.00 
30.00 
32.. 50 


43.35 
30.00 
31.00 


30.71 
32.50 


33.00 


30.00 
30.  CO 
36.66 


35.00 
30.00 


22.50 
18.00 
21.25 
20.00 
18.33 
25.00 


18.00 


20.00 


Scale  of  Prices  for  Cigar  Manufacturing. 

Clear  Havana  hand  work  cigars,  five  inches  long,  straight   $-33.00  per  thousand 

$1.00  less  on  each  quarter-inch  shorter  down  to  fonr  inches  or  less. 
Seed  and  Havana  hand  work,  five  inches  long,  straight   $18.00  per  thousand 

$1.00  less  on  each  quarter-inch  shorter  down  to  four  inches  or  less. 
Clear  seed  hand  work,  five  inches  long,  straight   $16.00  per  thousand 

SI. 00  less  for  each  quarter-inch  shorter  down  to  four  inches  or  less. 
Clear  seed  mould  work,  five  inches  long,  straight   $13.00  per  tliouHund 

$1.00  less  for  each  quarter-inch  shorter  down  to  four  inches  or  less. 
For  cuttings,  $1.00  more  than  above  scale  of  prices. 
Mixed,  tipped  or  sprigged,  same  as  clear  Havana  filler. 

All  cigars  not  straight,  $1.00  extra. 

Shaper  and  less  than  five  molds  work  $1.00  less  than  hand  work. 
On  hand  scraps,  (scraps  to  be  prepared),  $1.00  extra. 
All  wages  payable  weekly  in  cash. 
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TABLE  NO.  50— AvEiiAGE  Wages  of  Employes  in  and  Around  Mines,  Mills 
AND  Smelters  in  Principal  Employing  Counties,  as  Taken  From  Reports 
Made  by  Employers  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1897. 

Mines. 


OccupRtion , 

Granite 
County 

lefEerson 
County 

Lewis 
fe  ClarRe 
County 

Mudibon 
County 

Meagher 
County 

Missoul;) 
County 

Park 
County 

Ravalli 
County 

Silver 
Bow 
County 

$3.50 
3.  0 

$4.50 
4.07 
3.03 
3.50 
4.50 
mo  124.^7 
3.50 
4.02 
3.50 
5.98 
3.03 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.50 
4.93 
3.50 
4.00 
3.00 

Blacksmiths  

$3.83 

$5.00 
3.00 
3.10 
4.00 
mo  r.0.00 

■$4.25 

$3.38 

Blacksmiths  Helpers. 
Carmen  and  Shovelers. 
Carpenters  

3.00 
5.00 
mo  125.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.01 

2.50 
3.00 

Clerks  and  Bookkep'ri- 
Compressor  Men  

mo  100.00 

3.72 
3.00 
mo  162.85 
3.30 
4.00 
3.42 
4.00 

4.50 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
4.33 
3.50 
4.00 

3.50 

4.00 
3.50 
5.5(1 
2.50 

3.50 

Foremen  

mo  177.50 

4.50 
3.50 

4.00 
2.50 

4.00 

Machinists  

Miners  

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.00 

Shift  Bosses  

4  00 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Mills  and  Smelters. 


Occupation. 


Cas'ade 
County 


Deer 
Lodge 
County 


Granite 
County 


Jefferson 
County 


ewis 
&  Clarke 
County 


Madison 
County 


Meagher  Ravalli 
County  County 


Silver 
Bow 
County 


Amalgamator  

Assayer  

Blacksmiths  

Blacksmiths'  Helpers  . 

Bookkeepers  and  CTk^ 

Bricklayers   

Carpenters  

Carpenters*' Helpers. .. 

Concentrator  Men.  

Crusher  Men  

Dippers  

Dynamo  Tenders  

Electrolytic  Men  

Electric  Crane  Men  . ,. 

Electricians  

Engineers  

Firemen  

Foremen  (by  day)  

Foremen  (by  month)  . . 

Feeders  

Furnace  Men  

Jig  Men  

Laborers  

Lead  Burners  

Lead  Burners'"  Helpers 

Machinists  

Machinists"'  Helpers. .. 

Masons   

Masone'  Helpers  

Mill  and  Battery  Men  . 

Pokers  and  Graters  

Pot  Pullers  

Rope  Splicers  

Roasters  

Samplers  

Skimmers  

Skimmers'  Helpers  

Tappers  

Trammers  

Vanners  

Weighers  

Watchmen  

Hours  Work  per  day  . . 

Av.  No.  days'  pay  with- 
held pay  day  ....  

Hospital  dues  per  man 

Board  and  Lodging, 
per  week  


m  $T  5-185 
4.12 
2.70 
75-150 
5.66-6.00 
3.50—4.25 
25-3.15 
50-3.50 


m$125-200 
4.00 
3.00-3.50 
1.25-1.50 
6.00—7.00 
4.50-6.50 


$3  50$4  00 


2.75 


3.00 


4.40 
3.50 
2.25—3.50 
3.25 
2.00—4.00 
3.00-4.00 
2.50—4.00 
3.2.5—5.00 
100—180 
2.50—3.25 
2.50-3.25 


4.00-6.00 


4.00 
3.25—3.50 
3.50-5.50 
100—230 
3.00-3.50 
3.50 


4.00 


175.00 


2.00-2.75 
5.77 
2.50 
.50—4.50 
.50—3.25 
5.00 
2.25—3.50 


-2.75 


3.00 


4.00—4.50 
3.50 
6.00—7.00 


3.00-3.25 
3.50 
3.00 
2.2.5—2.50 
2.50—2.75 
3.50—4.00 

2  .'56— 3.25 
2  50—3.00 


3.00 
3.00 


3.50- 


3.00 
-4.00 
3.00 
3.50 


?5110 
3.75 
8—12 


3.50- 


-4.00 
]-10 


1.00—1 


5.50—6.25 


none 
1.00 


7.00 


7.00 


$5.00 


4.00 

2.50 


4.00 
2.50 


2.50 
3.  .50 
2.50 
4.00 
175.00 
3.00-6.00 
3.00 


3.00 


2.00 


3.50—4.25 
2.00- -2.75 
mo  130.00 
2.25 
3.00 


2.50 


2.25— 2.. 50 
2.25—2.50 


.50 


8—10 


none 
1.50 


2.25 
2.25 
10—12 

11 
1.50 


7.00.   5.25—7.00 


mo  60.00 


i.  50— 6.00 


3.50—4.50 


4.00 


!.50 


2.75-4.00 


>.50 


10 


none 
1.00 


$3.50 


4.00 


!.50 


8—121/2 


20 


.00 


4.00-6.00 


.50 


4.00 


2  50-3.00 


12 


20 
1.00 


$4.00 
1.50 
.00-5.00 
1.00-3.50 


3.50 


4.00 
3.50—4.00 
4.00—5.00 
125—200 
50—4.00 
3.25 


3.00—3.50 


4.00—4.50 
3.00—3.50 
6.00 
4.50 
3.50 


.00 


3.50 


4.00-4.50 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.25 
00—3.50 
8—12 

none 
1.00 


5.00  6.00  -7.00 
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TABLE  NO.  51— Wages  of  Coal  Mine  Employes,  as  Reported  by  Employers 

June  30,  1897. 


Occupation. 

Rate  per 

Lowest 

Highest 

Superintendents  

Mor.lh 

$150.00 

.$183.83 

Bookkeepers 

Month 

90.00 

175.00 

Electricians  

Month 

125! 00 

125 loo 

Month 

125.00 

125.00 

Store  Clerks    

Month 

75.00 

75.00 

Month 

100.00 

100.00 

Foreman  of  Mine  

Day 

3.25 

5.00 

Engineers    

DnY 

3.15 

4.00 

Firemen 

Day 

2.25 

3.00 

Macliinists 

Day 

3  50 

4*00 

Day 

2^25 

3. '85 

Day 

2.50 

2.50 

Day 

3.00 

3.00 

Day 

2.50 

3.60 

Tracklayers    

Day 

2.90 

3.60 

Jigmen  

Day 

3.00 

3.00 

Underground  Drivers  

Day 

2.75 

3.13 

Skilled  Mine  Laborers    

Day 

3.50 

3.50 

Day 

3.00 

3.00 

Day 

1.50 

3.50 

Day 

1.10 

1.60 

Day 

2.55 

2.55 

Ton 

.45 

1.00 

Ton 

.20 

.20 

Sq.  Foot 

.03 

.05 

Hole 

.25 

.65 

PART  VII. 


CATTLE,  HORSES,  SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


1897  CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


BOUNTIES  PAID  FOR  DESTRUCTION  OF 
WOLVES  AND  COYOTES. 
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CATTLE  AND  HORSES. 


The  Fifth  Legislative  Assembly  amended  the  Stock  Inspection  law  and  extended 
the  service  to  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  Formerly  this  service  was  effective  in  only 
sixteen  counties.  The  State  Board  of  Stock  Commissioners  is  now  made  up  of  one 
member  from  each  county.  The  names  and  locations  of  the  commissioners  as  also  a  list 
of  the  Stock  Inspectors  can  be  found  at  another  page  in  tlie  official  directory. 

Secretary  Preuitt  of  the  State  Board  of  Stock  Conimissioners,  in  his  report  for  the 
year  1897,  says  that  during  the  season  of  1897  the  number  of  cattle  marketed  falls  some- 
what short  of  the  record  for  1896,  perhaps  because  of  the  fact  that  in  some  portions  of 
the  State  feed  was  short  and  stock  were  not  in  beef  condition,  hence  were  unfit  for 
market;  but  the  total  output  for  the  season  falls  only  2,000  short  of  1896,  the  poorer 
grade  of  cattle  having  been  picked  up  by  corn  feeders  from  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
shipped  to  the  feed  yards  without  going  direct  to  the  markets.  Owing  to  the  demand 
for  feeders  the  nuirket  at  Omaha  was  an  important  factor  the  past  year  and  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  marketed  there  was  a  large  increase  over  any  previous  year.  Sioux  City 
likewise  canie  in  for  a  limited  number  of  shipments.  The  customary  number  were 
marketed  at  St.  Paul  but  the  total  from  Montana  to  Chicago  was  short  of  previous 
years. 

During  the  season  of  1897  Montana  marketed  192.102  head  of  cattle  and  estimating 
home  consumption  at  the  usual  figure  of  60,000  the  total  output  for  the  year  would  be 
252,162.  Mr.  Preuitt  believes  that  $37.00  ahead  is  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of 
these  whicli  furnishes  a  revenue  to  Montana  from  this  source  of  $9,329,994.00.  This  is 
tlie  highest  valuation  of  cattle  per  head  since  1885.  Prior  to  that  year  no  statistics  are 
obtainable. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  prevailing  cattle  were  shipped  closer  than  usual  and  as 
the  aggregate  number  talis  short  of  previous  years  there  is  unquestionably  a  shortage 
in  cattle  at  the  present  time  in  the  range  states.  Tiie  demand  for  feeders  has  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  on  the  West  and  South  for  all  available  cattle  of  all  classes:  conse-  ♦ 
quently  there  is  no  means  of  replenishing  the  lierds  except  by  breeding.  To  this  end 
breeding  stock  is  being  put  in  to  a  greater  extent  than  for  some  years  ])ast  and  the 
shortage  will  eventually  be  overcome.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of 
cattle  brought  into  Montana  during  1897,  but  Mr.  Preuitt  does  not  think  it  will  equal 
the  number  brought  into  the  state  in  1896  by  possibly  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  lie 
therefore  sets  the  estimate  at  75,000  liead.  The  calf  crop  cannot  be  estimated,  but  ow- 
ing to  absence  of  breeding  stock,  losses  by  winters  and  wolves,  the  calf  crop  hns  been 
steadily  decreasing. 

The  cattle  business  is  gradually  developing  into  a  catlle  ranching  indnslry  rather 
than  a  range  cattle  business,  and  this,  of  course,  means  smaller  losses,  more  careful 
breeding  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle.  It  is  fliought  this  will 
doubtless  tend  to  create  an  improvement  in  the  class  of  slock  I  Inon^li  I  hc  inl  roducl  ion 
of  better  breeding. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  season  of  1897  was  unusually  favorable  iui-  ilic  live  stock  in- 
dustry. Prices  ruled  higher  than  usual  throughout  tVie season.  'V\\v.  Iarg(;  croj)  of  grain 
in  the  central  states  created  a  demand  for  cattle  for  feeding  purposes  and  it  was  iiiis 
demand  that  kept  the  market  up.  Climatic  conditions  were  favorable  <'X(^epl  in  (M'rtain 
localities  the  extremely  heavy  rains  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  making  lood  abund- 
ant. 
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Mr.  Preuitt  reports  the  operations  of  the  force  of  inspectors  as  more  successful  than 
at  any  time  in  the  previous  history  of  the  Board.  During  the  year  eighty-one  arrests 
were  made  by  inspectors  for  violations  of  the  stocl<:  laws  and  of  this  number  forty-two 
convictions  were  secured  and  ten  cases  are  still  pending  in  the  courts.  In  addition  to 
this  two  of  the  most  notorious  rustlers  resisted  arrest  and  were  killed  by  the  inspectors. 

The  Inspectors  report  1,459  head  of  stock  killed  by  the  railroad  companies. 

The  Inspectors  at  all  the  inspection  points  recovered  19,104  head  of  stray  cattle 
from  Montana  shipments  valued  at  $706,848.00.  Of  this  amount  $225,373.00  has  been 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Montana  Stock  Growers  Association  to  the  respective 
owners  residing  in  every  section  of  the  state  and  a  small  portion  has  gone  to  almost 
every  state  in  the  union  to  persons  ranging  cattle  in  Montana. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  inspection  work  done  since  the  year  1885: 


Inspection  of  Montana  Cattle  for  Market. 


Year. 

Cattle 
Inspected. 

Estimated 
Value  at  $35  a 
Head. 

Strays 
Recovered. 

Amount 
Received 
for  Strays. 

No.  of 

Arrests. 

No.  of 
Inspectors. 

1885  

79,089 

$2,768,115 

1,035 

$  ],119 

19 

8 

1886  ,   

119,620 

4,186,700 

1,730 

9,000 

43 

9 

1887  

82,134 

2,874,690 

3,160 

15,825 

13 

8 

1888  

167,602 

5,866,070 

3,790 

39,337 

6 

5 

1889  

123,880 

4,335,800 

3,424 

38,411 

20 

5 

1890  

174,035 

6,091,220 

3,991 

29,029 

21 

9 

1891  

250,000 

8,750,000 

13,746 

181,832 

14 

10 

1892  

203,0011 

7,445,000 

11,110 

-^14,648 

7 

13 

1893  

279,158 

*8.374,740 

17,565 

148,776 

13 

14 

1894  

302,655 

10,592,925 

19,855 

150,900 

23 

12 

1895  

306,460 

■t-  11,'  32,560 

24,245 

179,721 

29 

16 

1896  

254,864 

t  8,410,514 

20,275 

163,292 

52 

16 

1897  

252,162 

§  9,329,994 

19,104 

225.373 

81 

15 

Total  

2,594,659 

$90,058,328 

148,030 

1,397,863 

341 

*  At  $30  per  head ,   f  At  $36  per  head ;   J  At  $33  per  head ;   §  At  $37  per  head. 


Because  of  the  condition  of  the  horse  market  during  the  past  few  years,  horse  rais- 
ing in  Montana  has  fallen  into  neglect.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  there  has  been 
some  disease  among  horses  in  various  localities  but  nothing  of  a  particularly  serious 
character  is  reported. 
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TABLE  NO.  52— Estimated  Net  Yalue  of  Montana  Cattle  Marketed 

ANT>  Consumed  1891-7. 


Years. 

Number 
Shipped  to 
Eastern  Markets. 

No.  Killed 
for  Home 
Markets 

and  Indian 
Agencies. 

Average 
Net  Value 
per  Head. 

a  Total 
Net 
Value. 

1891  

225,000 
203,000 
222,158 
242,655 
246,460 
194,864 
192,162 

50,000 
60,000 
57,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 

$40  00 
35  00 
30  90 

35  00 

36  00 
33  00 

37  00 

$11,000,000 
9,205,000 
8,625,982 
10,.592,925 
11,032,560 
8,410,512 
9,329  994 

1892  

1893  

1894  

1896  

1897  

Totals  and  Averages   .. 

1 ,526,299 

407,000 

$35  26 

$68,216,973 

a   The  average  cost  of  freighting  and  marketing,  $7.50  per  head,  is  excluded  in  computing  these  values. 


TABLE  NO.  53— Monthly  Range  of  Prices  Paid  in  the  Chicago  Cattle  Market 
FOR  Good  to  Choice  Native  Steers  Averaging  1,200  to  1,500  Pounds 
During  Each  Month  and  Year  from  January,  1892,  to  December  31,  1897, 
Inclusive. 

(.Prepared  by  IMessrs.  Horine  Brothers  &  Co.,  Union  stock  Yards,  Chicago.") 


1897.' 

1896. 

1895. 

Month. 

1,200  to  1,350 
pounds 

1,350  to  1,500 
pounds 

1,200  lo  1.3.50 
pounds 

1,350  to  1,500 
pounds 

1,200  to  1,350 
pounds 

1,350  to  1,500 
pounds 

January  

February 

$3  50  lo  5  25 
3  60      5  35 

$3  80  10  5  50 
3  fO       5  35 

$3  20  to  4  80 
3  10      4  55 

$3  40  to  4  90 
3  30      4  70 

$3  15  to  5  30 
3  25       5  65 

$3  50  to  5  45 
3  70      5  75 

March  

3  60       5  25 

3  85      5  .50 

3  10      4  70 

3  40      4  70 

4  00       6  25 

4  45      6  40 

3  75      5  35 

3  95      5  50 

3  00      4  50 

3  20      4  75 

4  25      ()  25 

5  00       6  30 

May  

3  95      5  25 

4  15      5  40 

3  30      4  50 

3  45      4  50 

4  20      (i  00 

4  40       6  25 

Jane  

July  

3  80       5  20 
3  <i5       5  15 

3  00      5  20 

4  00      5  20 

3  35      4  50 
3  25      4  55 

3  50      4  50 
3  40      4  65 

3  7(1      5  85 
3  ^5       5  75 

4  10       6  00 
4  00      5  90 

3  95       5  45 

4  20      5  50 

3  15      4  80 

3  40      4  85 

3  75      5  80 

4  00      5  95 

September  

October  

3  80      5  50 

4  00      5  35 

4  2i)      6  00 
4  00      5  35 

3  00      5  10 
3  20      5  25 

3  35      5  30 
3  35      5  30 

3  60      5  75 
3  20       5  50 

3  85      6  00 
3  50      5  50 

December  

3  9.)      5  35 
3  35      5  60 

4  00      5  50 
3  65      5  .50 

3  40      5  25 
3  40      5  25 

3  50      5  45 
3  60       5  90 

3  00       4  90 
3  00       5  00 

3  35      4  90 
3  20       5  25 

Yearly  Range . . . 

3  35  10  5  60 

3  65  to  6  00 

3  00  to  5  85 

3  20  to  5  90 

3  00  to  6  25 

3  20  to  6  40 

Yearly  Averages. 

4  54 

4  67 

4  03 

4  18 

4  60 

4  86 

Yearly  Average.. 

4  60 

4  10 

4 

"3 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

Month. 

1,200  to  1350 
pounds 

1,350  to  1,500 
pounds 

1,200  to  1,350 
pounds 

1,350  to  l,i500 
pounds 

1,200  to  1,350 
pounds 

1,350  to  1,.500 
pounds 

January  

$3  00  to  5  10 

$3  15  to  5  60 

$3  35  to  5  65 

3  90  to  6  00 

$3  00  to  4  75 

$3  45  to  5  .50 

February   

2  90      4  75 

3  10      4  85 

4  01      5  60 

4  40      (i  05 

3  00      4  60 

3  65      5  00 

March  

2  90      4  65 

3  15      4  90 

3  95      5  (55 

4  30      6  00 

3  45      '1  70 

3  65      5  00 

April  

May  

3  05      4  85 
3  40      4  60 

3  30      4  85 
3  60      4  90 

4  15      5  .50 
4  00      5  80 

4  40      6  00 
4  25       5  95 

3  30      4  75 
3  65       1  50 

3  50      4  85 
3  85      4  85 

June  

3  35      5  05 

3  75      5  10 

3  90      5  45 

4  10       6  00 

3  .50      4  75 

3  70       5  00 

July  

3  00      4  90 

3  60      5  05 

3  25      5  35 

3  .50       5  '10 

3  45       5  85 

3  85       ()  10 

August  

2  90      5  40 

3  40      5  75 

3  00      5  05 

3  35       5  25 

3  10       5  25 

4  00       5  50 

3  20      6  30 

3  85      6  40 

2  90      5  25 

3  10       5  .50 

2  85       5  20 

3  40       5  50 

8  00      6  10 

3  60      6  35 

3  00      5  70 

3  .50       5  80 

2  85       5  35 

3  25       5  75 

November  

3  00      6  00 

3  30      6  25 

3  00      5  50 

3  20       5  90 

3  00       5  35 

3  35      5  85 

December  

3  10      6  30 

3  40      6  40 

3  10      5  70 

3  .50       (i  00 

3  00       5  80 

3  35      (i  35 

Yearly  Range . . . 

2  90  to  6  30 

3  10  to  6  40 

2  90  to  5  80 

3  10  to  (i  05 

2  85  to  5  85 

3  25  to  6  35 

Yearly  Averages. 

4  20 

4  48 

4  49 

4  81 

4  12' i 

4  51 

Yearly  Average  . 

4  34 

4  65 

Note  —Messrs  Horine  Brothers  &  Co.  state  that  "the  above  table  was  compiled  from  Lho  roportn  of  actuai 
sales  upon  the  Chicago  market  published  in  the  'Daily  Drovers  Journal,'  the  leading  Livo  Stock  Market  paper  of 
that  city.  Also,  that  the  figures  given  represent  the  highest  and  lowes'  pvicen  puid  m  the  ordinary  range  of  sales 
during  each  month  and  year,  for  the  two  leading  classes  of  beef  cattle  sold  on  t,hat  nuirkct,  as  iho  Ix-sl  index  to  tli<^ 
general  cattle  market.  Extraordinary  prices  obtained  because  of  unusual  extremes  in  (|iialit,y  are  avoided,  th(^ 
object  being  to  present  a  fair  and  truthful  statement  showing  by  comparison  the  drift  of  liio  ordinary  market  from 
month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year." 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


In  1S9G  the  number  ol'  slieep  assessed  in  Montana  was  2,815,829,  an  increase  of 
230J27  over  the  year  1895.  In  1897  the  number  assessed  was  2,898,999,  an  increase  of 
83,170  over  1896.  In  1895  and  1896  it  was  estimated  that  five  per  cent  of  the  shearing 
sheep  escaped  assessment.  Therefore  100  per  cent,  or  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the 
state  lor  1896  would  be  2,964,030,  an  increase  of  358.928  over  the  year  1895.  Prior  to 
1895  it  was  customary  to  estimate  9  per  cent  as  the  number  that  escaped  taxation.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  the  state  March  1,  1897  as  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Mon- 
tana Sheep  Commission  was  3,120,834,  a  difference  over  the  number  assessed  in  1897 
of  221,835,  or  7.108  per  cent.  The  figures  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sheep  Commission 
were  compiled  from  the  reports  of  tlie  County  Sheep  Commissioners— one  in  each 
county— who  comprise  the  State  Commission. 

Not  with  the  least  purpose  in  mind  to  ciiticise  the  figures  of  the  Sheep  Commission, 
but  rather  to  add  all  obtainable  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  sheep  industry,  the 
Bureau  undertook  an  investigation  of  this  subject  through  the  tranisportation  companies 
all  of  whom  very  courteously  responded  to  the  inquiries  made.  Tlie  railroads  report  an 
aggregate  of  24,512,498  pounds  of  wool  moved  over  their  lines  during  1897.  All  this 
origijiated  at  Montana  points  and  is  witliout  duplication  of  shipments.  Upon  the  ad- 
vice of  prominent  woolgrowers  500,000  pounds  is  deducted  on  account  of  wool  sheared 
in  foi-mer  years,  held  over  in  the  state  and  shipped  during  1897.  This  leaves  an  output 
for  1897  of  24,012,498  pounds,  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  investigation  as  against  22,- 
169,921  pounds  the  result  of  the  compiled  reports  of  the  Sheep  Commission.  The  Sheep 
Commission's  figures  indicate  the  fleece  per  sheep  to  be  7.104  pounds.  Reports  to  the 
Bureau  from  owners  of  489,579  sheep  indicate  the  fleece  per  sheep  to  be  7.758  pounds. 
Dividing  the  Sheep  Commission's  figures  of  7.104  pounds  of  fleece  per  sheep  into  the 
amount  of  wool  shipped  over  the  railroads  indicates  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  state 
to  be  3,380,138.  Under  a  like  process  of  division,  using  the  Bureau's  result  of  7.758 
pounds  per  fleece  as  the  divisor  the  quotient  indicates  3,095,192  sheep  in  the  state— a 
difference  of  only  25,642  less  than  actually  reported  by  the  Commission,  which,  it  is 
suggested,  is  a  remarkablj^  close  result  of  two  investigations  conducted  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  otlier  and  through  altogether  different  channels. 

The  Slieep  Commission's  figures  show  the  average  price  received  for  wool  to  have 
been  11.48  cents  a  pound.  The  Bureau's  figures  in  this  relation,  based  upon  the  re- 
ports of  489,579  sheep,  show  11.51  cents  per  pound,  an  exceptionally  close  result  of  two 
inquiries.  For  further  statistical  information  reference  is  made  to  the  table  on  a 
nearby  page  which  is  reproduced  from  the  Sheep  Commission's  repoit.  Also  to  the 
data  under  the  title  of  "Wool  Clip  in  the  United  States  for  1897",  reprinted  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

In  this  connection  the  Commissioner  desires  to  acknowledge  tlie  courtesy  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Lightbourn,  Secretary  of  the  Wool  Exchange  in  New  York,  for  his  contribution 
that  must  be  of  special  interest  to  the  sheep  raisers  of  Montana,  and  also  to  Messrs. 
F'enno  Bros.  &  Childs  for  their  tabular  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  wool  during 
the  year. 

(Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  Hon.  T.  C.  Power,  President  of  the  Montana 
Sheep  Commission,  has  been  interviewed  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  deduction  of 
750.000  pounds  to  800.000  pounds  should  be  made  on  account  of  wool  held  over  from 
former  years  and  shipped  during  1897^)— Conimissioner. 
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TO  THE  WOOL  GROWERS  OF  MONTANA. 
(Contributed  by  A,  W.  Lightbourn,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Wool  Exchange  and  Editor  of  the  Wool  Record.) 

Montana  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  sheep  raising  and  wool  growing  states. 
She  deserves  this  distinction.  Her  title  to  pre-eminence  will,  however,  be  disputed  in  the 
near  future  by  other  states,  which  have  entered  the  arena  of  ambitious  competition. 
The  result  of  this  rivalry  will  be  a  series  of  unprecedented  achievements  in  all  sheep 
raising  and  wool  growing  districts.  We  have  now  throughout  the  country  about  thirty 
million  sheep,  and  the  needs  of  the  country  demand  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions.  The  difference  indicates  the  future  development  and  progress  of  this  great 
intei-est.  The  importance  of  tlie  sheep  and  wool  growing  industries  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  It  is  allied  with  the  best  interests 
of  those  engaged  in  all  useful  avocations.  The  agricultural  industry  as  a  whole,  is  the 
true  basis  of  the  material  welfare  of  any  community,  or  nation,  and  to  attain  the  best 
vesults  in  the  agricultural  development  is  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  civilization  along 
physical  lines  and  in  commercial  fields.  It  will  be  noticed  that  where  the  sheep  and 
wool  industries  are  most  prosperous,  agricultural  science  has  its  strongest  hold. 

Where  wool  is  grown  in  large  quantities  textile  manufactories  can  be  profitably  es- 
tablished, bringing  the  manufactured  product  to  its  ultimate  market— the  consumer— 
without  the  necessity  of  excessive  transportation  charges  or  shipments  over  long  dis- 
tances. The  farming  class,  which  composes  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  population,  is 
the  largest  consumer  of  woolens,  so  that  to  bring  textile  manufactures  within  their  easy 
reach,  to  eliminate  intermediate  charges,  the  middlemen's  profits  between  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  manufactured  product,  is  to  materially  benefit  the  agricultural  population. 

To  establish  uniform  standards  of  the  different  grades  ef  wool,  to  regulate  commis- 
sion charges,  to  provide  against  exorbitant  f]*eight  rates,  to  secure  reliable  quotations 
and  cx)mpile  accurate  statistics,  to  encourage  improved  methods  of  packing,  grading, 
handling,  storing  and  marketing  of  wools,  in  fact,  to  promote  and  protect  the  interests  of 
the  wool  grower  in  a  fearless,  impartial  and  efficient  manner,  are  the  aims  of  the  Wool 
Exchange. 

To  this  end  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  wool  growers  of  Montana  are  de- 
sired, and  especial  attention  is  called  to  the  desirability  and  importance  of  using  all 
means  to  improve  tlie  wool  and  sheep  product  of  the  country.  Selection  and  especial 
adaptation  of  the  breeding  stock  should  receive  the  utmost  care.  Unless  the  flock- 
master  is  ever  on  tlie  alert  for  signs  of  deterioration  in  the  quality  and  condition  of 
his  sheep  they  will  not  only  cease  to  improve,  but  will  rapidly  run  down  and  out. 

'J'he  importance  of  winter  feeding  should  not  be  ignored  or  neglecte'd.  Tlie  poor 
condition  of  the  sheep  in  winter  will  invariably  have  a  determining  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  and  the  lack  of  shelter  and  ample  food  in  the  rigorous  winter 
climate  of  our  western  states,  to  which  Montana  is  no  exception,  causes  the  annual 
loss  of  many  thousands  of  sheep,  whose  lives  could  be  saved  by  proper  and  timely  pre- 
cautions. 

The  improved  methods  of  providing  green  foi-age  for  sheep,  the  advantages  of  which 
have  been  so  ably  presented  by  Professor  ^Tiomas  Shaw,  offer  the  Montana  sheep 
grower  an  agency  for  largely  increasing  the  element  of  safety  to  his  flock.  Tlu^  range 
pastures  must  be  iNIontana's  main  dependence  for  providing  for  her  slieep.  Improved 
methods  of  feedings,  the  use  of  winter  rye,  of  peas  and  oats,  of  rape  and  roots,  and 
generous  supplies  of  hay  will  however  enable  her  to  increase  the  certainty  of  lier  out- 
put, the  uniformity  and  quality  of  both  her  sheep  and  wool.  A  branch  of  the  sheep  imlus- 
try  which  will  aid  in  securing  this  end  is  that  of  producing  large  numbers  of  fine  stock 
for  breeding  purposes,  thus  saving  to  her  citizens  vnst  sums  which  nro  niinuMlIy  soni 
beyond  her  borders  for  purchases  of  tliis  clnss  of  stock.      ^riiis  will  (mimI.Ip  )um-  wool 
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growers  to  control  materially  the  character  of  the  Montana  clip  and  will  develop  in  her 
flocks  the  characteristics  best  adapted  to  her  own  soil,  climate  and  general  physical 
condition. 

A  peculiar  effect  of  Montana's  climate  upon  sheep  brought  from  other  localities, 
whether  East,  West,  or  South,  is  an  invaii-iable  tendency  toward  an  improvement  in 
physical  structure  and  in  density,  strength  and  length  of  fibre  in  the  fleeces.  This 
characteristic  is  most  noticeable. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  possibilities  of  Montana's  sheep  and  wool  industries  are  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  and  inspiring.  Her  ability  to  produce  desirable  grades  of  mer- 
chantable wool  in  large  quantities  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Her  facilities  for  this  purpose 
are  unsui-passed  and  are  equalled  in  this  country  only  by  Texas.  Montana  and  Texas 
will  jointly  form  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  American  wool  markets  in  the  future  and 
will  make  this  country  independent  of  foreign  supplies  for  the  clothing  of  our  people. 


Table  of  Weekly  Prices  of  Montana  Wools  in  New  York. 

(By  Courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Wool  Exchange,  New  York  City.) 


en 

In  the  Grease. 

Scoured. 

p 
i-a 

Week  Ending 

Fine. 

Fine 
Medium. 

Medium. 

Fine. 

Fine 
Medium. 

Medium. 

Cents  per 
Pound. 

Cents  per 
Pound. 

Cents  per 
Pound. 

Cpnis  per 
Pound. 

Cents  per 
Pound. 

Cents  per 
Pound. 

1896 


1897 


December  1 
8. 
15. 

"  22. 
29. 

January  5. 

12. 
19. 

"  26. 
B'ebruary    2 . 
"  9 
"  16. 


March 
(( 

(( 

April 

^^ 
u 

May 
June 

July 
August 


15. 
22. 
29. 
6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 
3. 
10. 
17. 

"  24. 
31. 

September  7. 

14. 
21 

28. 

October  5. 

12. 
19. 

26. 

November  2. 
"  9. 
16. 


December  7. 

14. 
21. 


9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

9 

11 

12 

33 

32 

30 

10 

11 

12 

34 

32 

30 

10 

11 

12 

35 

33 

31 

11 

13 

14 

38 

3S 

35 

11 

13 

14 

38 

38 

35 

11 

13 

14 

38 

38 

35 

11 

13 

14 

38 

38 

35 

11 

13 

14 

38 

38 

35 

10 

13 

14 

36 

38 

36 

10 

13 

14 

36 

38 

36 

10 

13 

14 

36 

38 

36 

10 

13 

14 

36 

38 

35 

10 

13 

14 

36 

38 

35 

10 

13 

14 

40 

39 

36 

10 

13 

14 

40 

39 

36 

11 

14 

15 

40 

39 

36 

11 

14 

15 

40 

39 

36 

11 

14 

15 

45 

43 

40 

14 

15 

16 

45 

44 

40 

15 

16 

17 

46 

45 

40 

15 

16 

17 

47 

46 

42 

15 

16 

17 

50 

47 

42 

16 

17 

18 

50 

47 

42 

16 

17 

18 

50 

47 

42 

16 

17 

18 

52 

50 

47 

16 

18 

19 

52 

50 

47 

16 

18 

20 

52 

50 

47 

17 

18 

20 

55 

52 

47 

17 

18 

20 

55 

52 

47 

17 

18 

20 

55 

52 

47 

18 

19 

20 

57 

56 

49 

18 

19 

20 

57 

56 

50 

18 

19 

20 

57 

56 

51 

18 

19 

201/2 

57 

56 

52 

18 

19 

201/2 

58 

56 

50 

18 

19 

201/2 

57 

55 

50 

17 

18 

19 

55 

54 

50 

17 

18 

19 

55 

54 

50 

17 

18 

19 

55 

54 

50, 

17 

18 

19 

55 

54 

50 

17 

18 

19 

55 

54 

50 
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TABLE  NO.  54.— Average  Price  of  Montana  Wool  in  Boston  1896  and  1897. 

( Prepared  for  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry  by  Fenn  Bros.  &  Childs,  of  Boston,  from  actual  sales.) 


Date. 


1896 
December 

1897 
January . . 
February  . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


Fine 
Grease. 


9  - 
10  - 
10 

101/2- 
10 

10  - 
IIU- 

1314- 
1.514- 

1414- 
14  - 


-10 

-10 
-10^/2 
-11 
-UM 

-1312 

-15 
-16 
15 
■15 


Medium 
Grease. 


10 

10 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 

13  - 
14'>i- 
16 
17 

I61/2- 
16 


Coarse 
Grease. 


Fine 
Scoured. 


31—33 

31-33 

33—  35 

34-  36 

36-  38 
34-  36 
3()-38 

37—  40 
40—45 
45—50 
50—52 
48—50 
48—50 


Medium 
Scoured. 


30-32 

30-33 
32—33 

32-  35 
34-37 

33-  35 

34-  37 

35-  39 
30—43 
43—47 
47-50 
45—48 
43—47 


Coarse 
Scoured. 


29—30 

29-  30 
30 

30—  32 
32-33 
32 

32-  33 

33-  35 
36—38 
38-43 
43-45 
42-44 
42—44 


f 


t 
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Wool  Clip  in  the  United  States  for  1897. 

i^dvance  Sheets  from  the  ''Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,'"  December,  1897, 


'I.'he  peculiar  and  unprecedented  situation  of  wool  in  the  United  States  has  led  us  to 
take  more  than  the  usual  pains  in  tlie  compilaition  of  the  annual  estimate  of  the  do- 
mestic clip.  The  figures  from  eacli  State  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  where  they 
differ  from  those  of  last  year,  either  in  w^eiglit  of  fleece  or  in  shrinkage,  the  cITange  has 
been  made  after  extensive  correspondence  and  investigation. 

Accepting  as  heretofore  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  number 
of  sheep  in  tlie  country  on  April  1,  1897,  we  are  again  obliged  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  figures  differ  materially,  in  many  inistances,  from  those  of  the  State 
authorities,  which  are  those  of  the  assessoirs,  and  almost  without  exception  report  a 
less  number  of  sheep  than  that  stated  by  the  United  States  Department. 

The  estimate  of  the  domestic  clip  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  appear  below. 


Sheep  in  the  United  States  and  Wool  Clip,  1896  and  1897. 


1896 

1897 

OLcll'"o     ctllU.     i  C  J.  I  1  L Wl 

No.  of 

Wool 

00  ^ 

No.  of 

of 

Wool: 

Sheep 

Washed 

iZ'  <^ 

Sheep 

Washed 

Scoured 

April  1, 

and 

3  fD 

April  1, 

1897 

gi| 

and 

Wool 

1896 

Unwashed 

L  nwashed 

?r  3 

[TQ  0 

 1:5 — 

CP  tz' 

'V  l-h 

pi  umbei' 

lbs. 

Pound!? 

p .  ct . 

umber 

lbs. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Maine  

251,071 

6 

1,506,426 

43 

225,066 

6 

1,350,396 

42 

783,230 

ISew  Hampshire  

84,149 

589,043 

58 

74,505 

6I/2 

484,283 

55 

217,927 

Vermont  

176,103 

1,320,773 

60 

153,052 

' 

1,071,364 

5( 

460,687 

Massachusetts  

46,653 

6 

279,91b 

45 

40,672 

5^2 

223,696 

42 

129,744 

10,692 

6 

64 , 1 52 

44 

10,479 

51/2 

57.634 

42 

33,428 

Connecticut  

33,415 

6 

200,49(1 

44 

30,499 

167,745 

42 

97,292 

863,212 

6 

5,179,272 

52 

780,937 

6 

4,685,622 

50 

2,342,811 

New  Jersey  

43,601 

5 

218,005 

48 

40,486 

5 

202,430 

47 

107,288 

864,104 

5H 

4,752,5:2 

53 

770,795 

5y2 

4,239,372 

53 

1,992,505 

11,493 

63,211 

46 

11,691 

5 

58,455 

46 

31,566 

Maryland  

124,429 

5 

622,145 

48 

119,078 

5 

595,390 

47 

315,557 

401,276 

5 

2,006,380 

43 

370,745 

5 

1 ,853,725 

42 

1,075,161 

North  Carolina  

332,034 

5 

1,660,170 

45 

300,658 

5 

1,503,290 

43 

856,875 

South  Carolina  

69,997 

5 

349,985 

45 

67,5(3 

5 

337,515 

44 

189,008 

Georgia 

346,574 

4 

1,386,296 

40 

311.935 

4 

1,247,740 

40 

748,644 

Florida  

93,635 

4;. 

421,357 

42 

90,671 

4 

362,684 

42 

210,356 

Alabama  

248,067 

414 

1,054,285 

42 

232,971 

990,127 

42 

574,274 

Mississippi  

310,285 

1,396,282 

45 

286,256 

4 

•  1,145,024 

45 

629,763 

Louisiana  

137,190 

5 

685,950 

50 

124,861 

4% 

1  561,874 

50 

280,937 

2,911,993 

6 1/2 

18,927,955 

79 

2,6(i3,861 

614 

17,315,097 

(i8 

5,540,831 

Arkansas  

179,901 

6 

1,079,406 

60 

158,680 

6 

952,080 

55 

428,436 

Tennessee  

416,614 

1,874,763 

45 

361,307 

4^2 

1,625,882 

43 

926,752 

477,719 

514 

2,627,455 

48 

436,165 

51/2 

2,398,908 

48 

1,247,432 

Kentucky  

806,864 

4,437,752 

28 

687,998 

51/2 

3,783,989 

38 

2,346,073 

Ohio  

2,633,410 

13,825,403 

50 

2,245,781 

514 

11,790,350 

50 

.5,895,175 

1,438,891 

61  y 

9,112,976 

53 

1,292,  18 

614 

8,400,067 

53 

3,948,031 

Indiana    

692,589 

6 

4,155,534 

45 

619,401 

6 

3,716,406 

45 

2,044,023 

Illinois    

669,469 

6^4 

4,351,549 

50 

578,209 

6I4 

3,613,806 

50 

1,806,903 

744,928 

6 

4,469,568 

50 

688,878 

6I4 

4,305.488 

50 

2,152,744 

Minnesota  

425,803 

6 

2,554,818 

55 

393,972 

6 

2,363,832 

55 

1,063,724 

Towa  

547,618 

61/2 

3,559,517 

(i2 

517,281 

6V2 

3,362,326 

(iO 

1,344,930 

742,199 

6 

4,453,194 

50 

()65,190 

5U 

3,824,843 

50 

1,912,422 

253,222 

84 

2,152,387 

69 

217,104 

8 

1,736,832 

67' 

573,155 

187,612 

81/0 

1,594,702 

69 

183,671 

8 

1,469,368 

67 

484,891 

California  

2,739,967 

19,179,769 

i5 

2,463,660 

17,245,620 

66 

5,863,511 

Oregon  

2,486,247 

8 

19,889,976 

69 

2,458,780 

'V2 

18,440,850 

69 

5,716,663 

Nevada  

523,946 

3,929,595 

68 

520,138 

3,901,035 

68 
68 

1,248,331 

Colorado  

1,258,373 

6ii 

8,494,018 

68 

1,346,458 

9,(  88,592 

2,908,349 

Arizona  

731,615 

8 

5,852,920 

72 

803,806 

6,229,497 

70 

1,868,849 

349,393 

6 

2,096,358 

63 

318.470 

6 

1,910,820 

60 

764,328 

South  Dokota  

312,561 

6 

1,875,366 

63 

307,005 

6 

1,842,030 

60 

736,812 

973,402 

7,300,515 

68 

1,312,817 

9,189,719 

66 

3,124,504 

2,969,657 

'94 

21,530,013 

66 

2,872,913 

20,110,391 

63 

7,440,845 

2,595,652 

4% 

12,329,347 

54 

2,514,223 

4^2 

11,314,004 

53 

5,317,582 

Utah  

1,902,516 

6 

11,415,096 

66 

1,860,549 

6 

11,163,294 

65 

3,907,153 

Washington  

732,143 

5,125,001 

70 

696,746 

4,877,222 

70 

1,463,167 

Wyoming  

1,296,134 

8 

10,369,134 

68 

1,533,620 

11,885,555 

65 

4,159,944 

Oklahoma  

21,987 

153,909 

57 

22,426 

7 

156,982 

66 

53,374 

Total  

36,464,405 

6.38 

232,474,708 

60.7 

34,784,287 

6.30 

219,153,251 

60.1 

87,365,987 

Pulled  Wool  

40,000,000 

40 

40 

40,000,000 

24,000,000 

Total  Product  

272,474,708 

259,153,251 

111,365,987 
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The  turn  of  events  during  the  last  few  years  has  led  to  the  general  conviction  that 
the  total  clip  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  actually  somevv^hat  larger  than  the  esti- 
mates, as  many  have  insisted,  is,  if  anything,  somewhat  smaller.  It  is  not  possible 
to  explain  in  any  other  way  the  sharp  demand  for  wool  which  has  followed  the  revival 
of  business  activity,  and  the  sudden  advance  in  price  to  a  point  so  nearly  at  the  im- 
porting value.  This  advance  has  come  upon  the  heels  of  three  years  of  greatly  reduced 
consumption.  The  falling-off  of  consumption  during  these  j^ears  has  been  much  greater 
in  proportion,  than  the  reduction  in  the  total  clip.  This  reduction  has  reached  89,000,- 
000  pounds— comparing  1897  with  1893,  the  year  of  the  largest  clip.  But  since  1894  the 
imports  of  foreign  clothing  and  com  Ding  wools  have  increased  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  domestic  production  has  fallen  off;  so  that,  during  every  year  of  the  depression, 
the  available  sufpplies  have  been  quite  as  large,  and  in  1895-96  and  for  the  present  year 
considerably  larger,  than  in  any  previous  years  in  our  history.  The  Boston  "Com- 
mercial Bulletin,"  which  is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  reports  that  the  available 
supplies  on  hand  January  1,  1897,  including  foreign  and  domestic,  were  150,432,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  134,160,000  pounds  on  the  previous  January  1st.  By  utilizing 
these  figures  in  connection  with  our  own  and  the  statistics  of  imports,  we  are  en- 
abled to  estimate  the  available  supplies  for  1897  to  date,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
previous  year,  as  follows: 


Pounds. 

Wool  clip  of  1897   259,153,251 

Domestic  wool  on  hand  Jan .  1,  1897  ,  123,588,080 

Foreign  wool  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1897   26,844,000 

Foreign  wool  imported  Jan.  1  to  July  1,  1897   292,983,097 

Total   702,568,428 


The  similar  statement  last  year  showed  the  amount  thus  available  to  be  508,549,- 
594  pounds,  indicating  an  increase  of  194,000,000  pounds,  which  is  very  nearly  all  of 
foreign  growth. 

These  data  permit  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  present  statistical  position  of  wool 
in  the  United  States.  The  available  supplies  are  about  200,000,000  pounds  in  excess 
of  those  of  the  year  1896,  and  in  excess  of  the  average  consumption  for  the  previous 
ten  years,  which  has  been  somewhat  under  500,000,000  pounds  annually. 

A  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  will  show  that  this  is  not  at  all  an  excessive 
supply,  nor  at  all  out  of  keeping  with  the  strong  market  conditions  which  prevail  to- 
day. It  is  equivalent  to  about  four  pounds  per  capita  of  scoured  wool  for  the  whole 
population,  which  is  not  an  excessive  amount  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  long  period  of 
economy  is  now  to  be  followed  by  an  increased  demand  without  any  precedent  in  our 
history. 

This  increased  demand  is  to  come  upon  a  market  not  overstocked  with  foreign 
goods,— for  the  importers  were  caught  napping,  while  the  Dingley  tariff  was  pending,  in 
a  manner  that  they  themselves  are  now  unable  to  explain, — and  until  domestic  goods 
advance  very  much  more  than  they  have  yet  done,  the  Dingley  woolen  schedule  will 
prove  practically  prohibitory  for  all  staple  woolens.  This  means  that  domestic  manu- 
facturers will  have  a  market  for  the  products  of  about  100,000,000  pounds  of  wool  whicli 
has  hitherto  been  held  by  the  foreigner. 

Again,  the  excess  of  supply  above  indicated  is  not  on  the  market  available  for  llio 
cuiTont  wants  of  manufacturers  who  did  not  stock  up  in  advance  of  the  tariff.  It  is 
very  largely  in  the  hands  of  establishments  which  anticipated  their  wants,  in  view  ol' 
the  inevitable  increase  in  price.  One  peculiarity  of  the  situation  is,  lhat  Miose  same 
manufacturers  are  again  in  the  market,  on  the  obvious  theory  tliat,  iri-ospoctive  of  llie 
supply  they  may  have  in  their  storehouses,  wool  is  a  good  purchase  until  its  price  has 
fully  reached  the  importing  point. 

Until  that  point  has  been  reached,  any  great  ineroaso  in  the  supply  of  foreign  wool 
through  public  channels  is  practically  slnit  ofl';  and  tliis  fact  has  exercised  a  very 
marked  influence  in  stiffening  tlio  market. 
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still  again,  the  belief  that  there  is  a  shortage  iu  the  world's  supply  of  wool  which 
is  to  carry  foreign  prices  above  their  recent  level  is  an  influence  of  vital  power  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  our  own  supply.  While  there  has  undoubtedly  been  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  amount  of  this  shortage,  it  nevertheless,  exists.  The  circular  of 
Goldsbrough,  Mort  &  Co.,  Melbourne,  dated  July  27,  states  the  Australian  situation  as 
follows: 

During  the  past  month  457  bales  have  been  sold  at  auction  and  privately,  at  prices 
showing  an  improvement  of  five  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  rates  current  at  the  date  of  our 
last  monthly  review.  Probably  further  small  sales  will  be  held  before  the  oipening  of 
the  season  proper,  which  is  fixed  for  the  13th  of  October,  when  we  shall,  as  usual,  hold 
the  opening  sale. 

Good  and  well-distributed  rains  have  fallen  during  the  past  month,  and  the  country 
generally  is  recovering  from  the  severe  drought  that  has  prevailed.  The  probable 
shortage  in  the  clip,  arising  as  well  from  the  actual  stock  losses  by  drought  as  from 
the  diminished  yield  per  head  of  the  survivors,  is  the  subject  of  many  and  varying  esti- 
mates, all  of  which,  until  some  basis  foi"  estimation  is  furnished  by  actual  returns  at 
shearing,  lack  of  sufficient  data  to  attach  weight.  Roughly  speaking,  these  estimates 
vary  between  100,000  and  200,000  bales;  but  until  more  reliable  indications  are  avail- 
able we  regard  an  estimate  as  of  too  speculative  a  nature. 

Under  date  of  August  24,  they  report  a  somewhat  improved  situation,  as  appears  in 
the  following  extract: 

The  progress  of  recovery  from  the  drought-stricken  conditions  of  the  last  few 
months  has  been  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory,  and  unchecked  by  any  undue  meteoro- 
logical pressure.  In  both  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  sense,  the  countiT  is  rapidly  as- 
suming its  normal  fertility,  and  stock  generally  ai'e  steadily  recovering  stamina.  Any 
reliable  statement  of  the  shortage  which  will  result  from  the  drought  is  still  impossible, 
and  the  earliest  shearing  returns,  which  alone  form  the  data  for  any  estimate,  are 
awaited  with  much  interest.  The  prospects  of  the  market  for  the  approaching  season 
are  favorable.  In  London  the  prospective  supplies  for  the  immediate  future  are  un- 
usually small.  For  the  September  series  tlie  total  is  not  expected  to  exceed  120,000 
bales,  against  312,000  bales  for  the  corresponding  series  last  year;  while  the  supplies  of 
the  new  clip  available  in  November  will,  in  all  probability,  be  lessened  by  a  delayed 
shearing.  It  is  reported  that  the  condition  of  trade  itself  in  Europe  is  hardly  favorable 
to  a  rise  in  prices,  but  that  the  likelihood  of  shortage  in  supplies,  together  with  the  con- 
tinuous reduction  in  stocks  in  all  European  centres  due  to  American  demand,  may  be 
expected  to  favorably  influence  values.  The  chief  source  of  supply  for  some  months 
will  be  in  the  local  markets,  and  the  demand  promises  to  be  unusually  keen. 

A  shortage  of  75,000,000  to  100,000,000  pounds  in  a  clip  so  important  as  that  of  Aus- 
tralasia cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  upon  markets,  our  own  included. 
The  September  sales  in  London,  showing  an  advance  of  five  per  cent,  or  more,  justify 
this  conclusion. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  have  increased  their  flocks  by  nearly  700,000  sheep, 
but  there  has  been  a  loss  in  the  rest  of  the  country  equal  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the  number 
in  the  spring  of  1896.  This  loss,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  greatest  in  Ohio,  where  it 
was  nearly  fifteen  per  cent,  of  last  year's  flocks,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan, 
where  it  exceeded  ten  per  cent. 

Although  there  is  a  smaller  number  of  sheep  in  this  country  in  1897  than  in  1896,  the 
wholesale  slaughter  going  on  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  checked.  The  certainty 
of  the  passage  of  a  tariff  law  imposing  a  duty  on  wool,  supplemented  by  the  great  and 
rapid  increase  in  price  following  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  put  new  heart  into  the 
wool  growers,  so  that  a  marked  movement,  towards  the  increase  of  flocks  has  oc- 
curred, and  there  is  a  very  considerable  demand  for  ewes  for  breeding.  The  tendency 
previously  noted  to  change  from  merino  to  mutton  breeds  has  continued,  and  even  in- 
creased in  force.  This,  in  connection  with  a  favorable  winter,  has  resulted  in  the  terri- 
torial sections  in  a  somewhat  lighter  fleece,  shrinking  from  two  to  three  per  cent  less 
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than  hist  year.  It  is,  however,  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  movement  to- 
wards mutton  slieep  has  been  earned  to  excess,  and  that  there  will  shortly  be  a  reaction 
ill  favor  of  fine  avooI. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  of  average  weight  continue  to  show  a 
slight  increase  running  from  5.83  in  1894  to  5.6  in  1895,  to  5.7  in  1896,  and  5.8  pounds 
in  1897,  though  still  remaining  considerably  lower  than  the  National  Association  esti- 
mates, which  are  6.39  for  1894,  6.37  for  1895,  6.38  for  1896,  and  6.3  for  1897. 

The  estimates  for  the  past  ten  years  are  as  foUoAvs: 

Fleece  and  Pulled  Wool,  Washed  and  in  the  Grease. 


rt)unds. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

1888  

301,876,121 
295,779,479 
309,474,856 
307,401,507 
333,018,405 
348,538,138 
325,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
259,153,251 

293,829 
6,096,642 

1889  

1890  

13,699,377 

1891  

2  073,349 

1892  

25,606,898 
15,519,733 

1893  ,  

1894  '  

23,327,426 
30,913,986 
21,822,018 
13,321,457 

1895  

1896  

1897  

The  scoured  wool  production  for  the  same  years  has  been  as  follows,  the  shrinkage 
on  fleece  wool  being  taken  for  each  State,  and  on  pulled  wool  estimated  at  40  per  cent.: 


Scoured  Wool. 


Ponnds. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

136,591,955 
134,795,350 
139,628,220 
139,326,703 
145,300,318 
151,103,776 
140,292,268 
125,718,690 
115,284,579 
111,365,987 

3,964,730 
1,796,605 

4,832,870 

301,517 

1892  

5,973,615 
5,803,458 

10,811,508 
14,573,578 
10,434,111 
3,918,592 

The  imports  of  wool  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  are  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Class  1   179,200,351 

Class  2   33,230,302 

Class  3  

Total   292,983,097 

The  Annual  Wool  Supply. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  retained  for  eoiiisumption  in  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1890-96  inclusive.  In  this  tal)le  the  domestic  wool  product 
of  each  calendar  year  is  combined  Avith  the  imports  of  the  governmental  fiscal  year  next 
following.  The  domestic  clip  begins  to  ari-ive  in  the  seaboard  markets  sliortly  Ix^fore 
the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  that  the  manufacturers'  avail;il)l(^  supi.Iy  for 
any  one  year  is  fairly  indicated  by  this  combination  of  honie  in-oduct  and  imports. 

Varying  market  conditions  render  it  difficult,  if  not  iiu])()ssil>lc,  to  combine  tlio  im 
portations  with  the  production  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  exactly  show  tlie  quantities  aiiiiu 
ally  subject  to  disposal,  but  the  plan  liere  pursued  is  more  nearly  accurate  tlian  any 
other  which  can  be  adopted,  and  in  a  series  of  years  hIiows,  with  su(Ii<  i(  iit  :ic(  iira<'y, 
the  yearly  variations. 
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Wool  Produced,  Imported,  Exported  and  Retained  for  Consumption,  1890-1896. 


Year. 

a  Prodnction 

b  Iniports 

Total  Pro- 
duction  and 
Imports 

b  Exports, 
domestic  and 
Foreign 

Retained 
for 

Consumption 

Per  cent, 
of 

Foreign. 

1890  

Pounds 

309,474,856 

307,101,507 

333,018,405 

348,538,138 

325,210,712 

294,296.726 

272,474,708 

259,153,251 

Pounds. 
129.303,648 
148,670,652 
172,433,838 
.55,152,585 
206.081,890 
230.911,473 
350,852,026 

Pounds. 
438.778,504 
4.'i5,772,159 
505,452,243 
403.690,723 
531,292,602 
.525,208,199 
623,326,734 

Pounds. 
2,930,045 
2,210,019 
4,310,495 

c  6,497,654 

d  6,622,190 
e  12,972,217 

f  8,700,598 

Pounds. 

435,748,459 

452,562,040 

.501,141.748 

497,193,069 

.524,670,412 

512,235,982 

614,626,136 

29.0 
32.2 
33.5 
12.4 
38.8 
43.9 
56.5 

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

a  Calendar  yrav.    lisLiuiate  of  the  >.'alionai  Association  of  Wool  ManufacLurei'S. 

b  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30  of  succeeding  year.   From  reports  of  United  States  Treasury  Department, 

c  520,247  pounds  domestic.  d   4,279,109  pounds  domestic, 

e  6,945,981  pounds  domestic.  f  5,271.535  pounds  domestic. 
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TABLE  NO.  56— Sanitary  Condition  of  Montana  Sheep— From  Report  of  Secre- 
tary OF  Montana  Sheep  Commission. 

(Compiled  from  Reports  of  the  County  Sheep  Commissioners.) 


County. 


General  Health  and  Condition 
of  Flocks. 


General  details  of  any  scab  or  other  infectious 
disease  existing  between  March  1st,  and 
October  1st,  1897. 


Beaverhead. 

Broadwater. 
Carbon   


Cascade 

Choteau 
Custer. . 


Dawson  

Deer  Lodge. 


Fergus 


Flathead   

Gallatin  

Granite  

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 
Madison  


Meagher  

Missoula  

Park  

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow  . . 
Sweet  Grass. 
Teton  


Valley. 


Yellowstone. 


Xever  was  better.    Small  losses  and  large 
increase  the  past  season  


Good 


Good.    Only  two  parties  have  dipped  and 
they  for  ticks  


Plocks  have  all  been  reported  in  healthy 
condition  


Excellent. 


General  health  excellent.  Flesh  condi- 
tions fair.  In  some  sections  especially 
good  


The  general  condition  of  the  sheep  in  the 
county  is  excellent  


I'he  industry  is  in  a  healthy  and  flourish 
ing  condition  


VU  sheep  in  the  county  reported  in  tine 
condition  


Good 
Good 
Good 


N^o  known  scab  has  been  in  the  county. 
N^o  scab.    Absolutely  healthy. 

No  reports  of  any  disease  whatsoever. 

Xo  disease  known  to  exist. 
No  case  of  scab  in  the  county. 

No  scab  found  in  the  county. 

There  has  been  no  scab  or  other  disease  among 
sheep  in  the  county  during  the  year. 

(iuite  a  number  of  sheep  from  infected  districts 
have  passed  through  the  county  yet  the  sheep  at 
present  are  free  from  any  contagious  disease 
whatever. 

Mo  case  of  scab  reported  in  the  county. 
No 


No  scab  or  disease  reported. 


Good 
Good 


First  rate . 

(Jrood  

Good  

Good  

Good  

Good  


The  Sheep  of  Teton  County  were  never  in 
better  condition  than  at  present  


iood.  And  they  will  go  into  winter  in 
good  shape  


Health  excellent.   Condition  good, 


No  trouble. 

>)nly  one  case  of  scab  reported,  which  was  in  a  band 
brought  from  Idaho.  They  were  dipped  three 
limes  and  are  still  quarantined. 

No  scab  or  other  infectious  disease  heard  of. 

No  scab  or  other  infectious  disease  known  to  exist. 
No  infectious  disease  known. 

No  scab  or  other  infectious  disease  has  been  re- 
ported. 
.No  scab  or  any  disease. 

None. 


Their  health  seems  to  be  perfect.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  infectious  disease  existing  within  the 
confines  of  Teton  county  among  sheep. 

There  has  been  no  scab  or  other  infectious  disease 
as  far  as  learned. 

No  scab  or  other  infectious  or  contagious  disease. 
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TABLE  NO.  57— Number  and  Value  of  Farm  Animals  in  Montana,  1883  to  1897. 

As  estimated  and  Reported  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Horses. 


Number. 


39,90;) 

45,885 
105,000 
120,750 
129,203 
187,344 
200,458 
216,495 
151,547 
197.011 
206,862 
196,519 
198,484 
182,605 
175,801 


Value. 


$2,436,294 
2,.526,887 
5,860,0.50 
7,568,028 
6,535,088 
9,547,985 
9,427,934 
8,989,946 
5,978,527 
7,131.796 
7,236,244 
5,108,703 
4,481,371 
4,005,441 
4,272,970 


Mules. 


Number. 


1,022 
2,800 
8,960 
9,229 
5,537 
5.316 
2,4.50 
1,888 
1,231 
1.243 
994 
994 
994 
924 


Value. 


$89,268 
74,780 
211,540 
753,984 
662,181 
351,746 
312,989 
13  ,316 
97,424 
58,053 
.58,545 
45,217 
33,811 
26,467 
29,067 


Milch  Cows. 


Number. 


13,960 
14,239 
23,000 
25,300 
29,095 
31,132 
31,443 
33,015 
34,005 
35,^05 
86,419 
36,419 
39,333 
42,086 
42,928 


TABLE  NO.  57— Continued. 


other  Cattle. 


January  1. 


Number. 


1883. 
1854 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


590,000 
(72,600 
615,000 
725,700 
812,784 
934,500 
962,535 
981,786 
932,697 
1,025,967 
1,036,227 
1,056,952 
1,078,091 
1,153,557 
1,176,628 


Value. 


Sheep. 


Number. 


Value. 


$14,H09,000 
17,595,216 
17,324,550 
16,023,456 
18,775,310 
17,948,007 
21,002,514 
16,925,993 
14,242,293 
16,725,323 
18,049,013 
16,627,979 
15,822,0661 
19,882,720 
20,708,660 


405,000 
465,750 
625,'  00 
718,750 
7.54,688 
1,265,000 
1,391,500 
1,989,845 
2,089,337 
2,089,337 
2,.528,098 
2,780,908 
2,808,717 
3,061,502 
3,122,';32 


$1,231,200 
1,350,675 
1,537,500 
1,. 523,391 
1,762,197 
2  6.58,398 
3,448,415 
4,467,799 
4,948,595 
5,228,566 
6,528,560 
4,891, h95 
4,227,400 
4,740,429 
5.033,220 


Swine. 


Number. 


17,200 
17,544 
19,298 
19,298 
20,263 
22,289 
23,403 
29,254 
35,105 
35,105 
38,616 
39  388 
45,690 
.52,087 
51,045 


Value. 


$182,320 
162,808 
189,120 
120,805 
119,168 
150,898 
198,342 
198,926 
250,302 
263,290 
364,730 
363,036 
297,807 
3.59,868 
401,486 


Total 
Value. 
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Crop  Conditions  in  the  United  States. 

(From  Bulletin  of  U.     Department  of  Agriculture  for  October,  1897.) 


CORN— The  October  Report  of  tlie  Statisticinii  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  the  average  condition  of  corn  on  October  1  to  have  been  77.1,  as  compared  with 
79.3  on  September  1,  90.5  on  October  1,  1896,  and  82..5,  the  October  average  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

There  has  been  an  improvement  during  the  month  of  6  points  in  Maryland  and  4  in 
Iowa.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  decline  of  3  points  in  Kansas,  1  in  Nebraska, 
3  in  Ohio,  3  in  Illinois,  4  in  Missouri,  and  a  general  decline  throughout  the  Southern 
States. 

The  averages  of  condition  in  the  principal  corn  states  are  as  follows:  Pennsylvania, 
82;  Tennessee,  75;  Kentucky,  73;  Ohio,  81;  Indiana,  76;  Illinois,  81;  Iowa,  74;  Missouri, 
70;  Kansas,  58,  and  Nebraska,  86. 

WHEAT.— The  reported  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  withheld,  pending  the 
result  of  a  special  investigation  into  the  acreage  and  production  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States,  now  approaching  completion. 

OATS.— The  preliminai-y  estimate  of  the  yield  per  acre  of  oats  is  28.1  bushels.  The 
October  estimate  for  the  crop  of  last  year  was  24.3  bushels,  and  the  final  estimate  25.7 
buhsels.  The  principal  increase  in  yield  per  acre  is  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  and  Kansas  showing  an  increase  of  6,  12,  and  15  bushels,  respectively, 
over  the  October  estimate  of  last  year.  The  average  for  quality  is  87.6,  which  is  higher 
by  12.7  points  than  the  preliminary  estimate  of  October,  1896.  The  highest  average 
among  the  States  of  principal  production  is  95,  reported  from  Nebraska.  Indiana  re- 
ports 93,  Wisconsin  91,  New  York  89,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  88,  Ohio  87,  Pennsyl- 
^^ania  and  Missouri  85,  Minnesota  83,  and  Michigan  80. 

RYE.— The  average  yield  per  acre  of  rye,  as  indicated  by  the  preliminary  returns,  is 
16.1  bushels,  as  against  a  preliminary  estimate  of  13.3  bushels  last  year.  A  comparison 
of  October  estimates  shows  an  increase  over  last  year  in  all  the  principal  rye^producing 
States  to  the  extent  of  4  bushels  per  aci'e  in  New  York,  3  in  Pennsylvania,  6  in  Michi- 
gan, 1  in  Wisconsin,  and  7  in  Kansas, 

The  average  for  quality  is  92.7,  as  compared  with  89.9  in  October  of  last  year.  The 
averages  of  the  principal  States  are  as  follows:  New  York,  92;  Pennsylvania,  94;  Mich- 
igan, 95;  Illinois,  93;  Wisconsin,  92;  Minnesota,  87;  Iowa,  92;  Nebraska,  93. 

BARLEY.— The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  yield  per  acre  of  barley  is  24.5  bushels, 
'W'hich  is  0.9  points  higher  than  the  October  estimate  of  last  year,  and  0.5  points  higher 
than  the  final  estimate  of  the  average  yield  of  last  year's  crop. 

The  indicated  average  yields  per  acre  in  the  States  of  principal  production  are  as 
follows:  New  York,  25  bushels;  Wisconsin,  28;  Minnesota,  25.5;  Iowa,  24;  South  Da- 
kota, 20;  North  Dakota;  22.5;  California,  23. 

The  average  as  to  quality  is  87.6,  as  compared  with  the  October  average  of  79.4  one 
year  ago  and  of  91.5  in  1895.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  reports  as  to  quality 
among  the  principal  barley-producing  States,  California  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list 
with  95  points  and  Minnesota  representing  the  other  extreme  with  76  points,  Washing- 
ton reporting  92,  Michigan  and  North  Dakota  90,  New  York  87,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  86, 
and  South  Dakota  80. 
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BUCKWHEAT.— The  condition  of  buckwheat  has  declined,  since  September  1,  4.3 
points,  the  October  average  being  90.8.  The  States  in  which  the  buckwheat  crop  of  the 
country  is  mainly  produced  all  show  a  decline  during  the  month,  Maine  and  New  York 
reporting  4  points,  Pennsylvania  5,  Michigan  7,  and  Wisconsin  1  point  lower  than  on 
September  1.   The  figures  of  condition  by  States  will  be  found  in  the  table  on  page  127. 

IRISH  POTATOES.— A  marked  decline  during  the  month,  5.1  points,  and  an  ex- 
exceedingly  low  average  of  condition,  61.6,  are  also  reported  for  Irish  potatoes.  This 
condition  is  20.1  points  below  the  condition  on  October  1  last  year,  is  13.6  points  below 
the  average  Octoher  condition  for  tlie  last  10  years,  and  is  the  lowest  October  condition 
within  15  years  except  in  October,  1887,  when  the  crop  was  one-tenth  of  one  point  lower 
than  at  present.  In  tlie  New  England  States  the  decline  during  September  ranges  from 
8  points  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  18  in  New  Hampshire  and  21  in  Maine. 
In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  it  is  9  and  5  points,  respectively,  and  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Nebraska  it  is  0,  2,  and  4  points,  respectively. 

The  conditions  indicate  less  than  half  a  normal  crop  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  but  little  more  than  half  a  crop  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  and  Kansas, 
and  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Arkansas,  and  West 
Virginia. 

The  highest  averages  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  a  fairly  favorable  showing  is 
made  in  the  Northwestern  and  Intermountain  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on 
page  127. 

APPLES.— There  are  few  localities  from  which  the  reports  on  apples  do  not  show 
a  further  decline,  and  even  w^here  the  crops  are  otherwise  favorable  the  fruit  is  gener- 
ally undersized  and  in  many  cases  of  inferior  quality. 

THE  FOREIGN  CROP  SITUATION. 

The  annual  estimate  of  the  world's  wheat  and  rye  crops  issued  by  the  Hungarian 
ministry  of  agriculture  gives,  after  correcting  a  few  errors  of  computation,  the  follow- 
ing results  for  1897  in  comparison  with  1896: 


Wheat  Piioduction  of  1897  Compaked  with  18i»(). 


1897. 

1896. 

Hectoliters. 

Bushels. 

Hectoliter. 

Buehels. 

282,190,0(X) 
472.8.50,000 

755,040,0  0 

800,771,000  312,450,000 
l,341,-<06,000    !  512,0(X),000 

886,639,000 
1,452,902  000 

2,142,577,000 

H;>4,4.50,00() 

2,389,5 11. (KM) 

Deficits  of  Importing  and  Sup«pluses  of  Exi-oihtng  Countimes. 


1897. 

18»(). 

Hectolitern. 

1!usIk>1h. 

ll.'ctolitcis. 

HuhIk'In. 

194,300,000 
122,800,OfM) 

551,365,000 
348,470,000 

iris,!i()(i,()iiii 
1  l:.',i»iHi,()iK) 

•I.W.iM  0,000 
3'i<),37(),(MMI 

71 ,500,000 

202,H95,(KX) 

'1(),0(K),0(M) 

i:io,5:M.(Mi() 
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The  world's  wheat  crop  of  1895  is  stated  in  the  same  connection  at  2,483,000,000 
bushels.  The  world's  rye  crop  is  put  down  by  the  same  authority  as  follows:  1897, 
1,163,457,000  bushels;  1896,  1,203,185,000  bushels;  1895  1,362,096,000  bushels. 

Against  the  net  deficit  of  approximately  203,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  estimated  by 
the  ministry,  as  above  shown,  they  estimate  that  there  is  a  residue  of  from  145,000,000 
to  170,000,000  bushels  out  of  the  former  crops,  leaving,  in  round  numbers,  from  58,000,- 
000  down  to  33,000,000  bushels  a,s  the  quantity  by  wliich  it  would  be  necessary  to  cur- 
tail consumption  if  these  estimates  should  prove  to  be  correct.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
likely  that  under  the  influence  of  high  prices  consumption  will  be  curtailed  by  more 
than  this  amount  and  that  existing  stocks  will  not  be  reduced  tooi  near  to  the  point  of 
complete  exhaustion.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates  in  question,  no  opinion  is  here 
offered,  as  there  are  many  countries  for  which  no  positive  data  as  to  the  last  crop  have 
yet  been  received. 

Below  will  be  found  the  preliminary  estimate  of  the  French  ministry  of  agriculture 
as  to  the  principal  grain  crops  of  1897,  placed  in  comparison  with  the  final  ofl5cial  figures 
as  to  the  same  crops  for  1896. 


Crops. 

Area. 

Product. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

Wheat  

Rye  

Acres. 

16.172,349 
600,280 
3,563,577 
2,184  347 
9,990,895 

Acres. 

16,976,640 
619,747 
3,707,011 
2,109,930 
9,677,143 

Bushels. 
251,297,887 
9,136,401 
49,841,505 
44,104,129 
246,928,113 

Bushels. 

339,793,054 
11,721,066 
69,423,564 
46,088,309 

261,078,043 

Barley  

Oats  

Next  to  that  of  Russia,  the  French  wheat  crop  is  the  largest  in  Europe,  the  two 
countries  together  producing  well  on  towards  half  the  European  wheat  crop. 

For  Russia  it  is  difficult  as  yet  to  get  the  data  for  anything  like  a  trustworthy  esti- 
mate. Extremely  pessimistic  reports  as  to  the  extent  of  the  crojD  failure  in  that  country 
have  been  circulated,  but  the  liberal  quantities  coming  forward  for  shipment  have  led 
dealers  to  receive  such  reports  with  incredulity.  It  is  probable  however,  that  much  of 
the  Russian  grain  going  tO'  western  European  markets  is  out  of  the  more  liberal  harvests 
of  former  years,  and  there  is  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  crop  of  1897  is  at  any 
rate  considerably  below  the  average. 

The  markets  of  Europe  will  apparently  l^e  very  inadequately  supplied  with  good 
clear  barley  suitable  for  malting  purposes,  complaints  on  this  score  being  common 
among  growers  in  large  parts  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  other  countries,  in- 
cluding the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  Canada,  in  Avhich  such  barley  is  usually  an  import- 
ant product. 

Recent  information,  while  it  may  in  some  cases  modify  the  crop  estimates  for  par- 
ticular countries,  does  not  essentially  change  the  situation  as  regards  the  deficiency  in 
the  pnncipal  cereal  crops  of  Europe.  The  outlook  for  wheat  in  the  Australasian  colo- 
nies continues  good,  but  the  prospects  in  Argentina  are  somewhat  less  bright,  owing  to 
drought  and  frosts.  Accounts  from  India  are  quite  favorable  both  as  to  the  Kharif 
crops,  harvested  or  to  be  harvested  this  fall,  and  as  to  the  seeding  of  the  rabi  crop  to 
be  harvested  next  spring,  which  latter  includes  the  wheat  crop. 
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(From  Bulletin  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


States  and  Territories, 


:  a- 


o  2. 


^  pr  p 
Pa'' 


o  y> 


Maine  

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  . . . 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York         .  . 

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina  . . 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi   . . .  . 

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

West  Virginia  . . . 

Kentucky  

Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri   

Kansas  

Nebraska  

South  Dakota  

North  Dakota  

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  

Oregon  

California  

Oklahoma  

Indian  Territory . 
All  other  


Total 


Bush. 
13.5 
18.0 
1«.0 
19.5 


19.0 
18.5 

ir.o 

19.0 


17.0 
11.0 
8.8 


9.6 


12. C 
11  0 
10. ( 
11.5 
13.0 
18.0 
15.0 
13.0 
15.5 
16.0 
17.2 
16.0 
12.0 
14.0 
17.0 
16.5 
14.5 


15.0 


12.0 


19.5 
15.0 
12.2 


16.1 


Bush 
31  0 
29.0 
33.0 
34.0 
32.0 
29.0 
31.0 
26.0 
28.2 
28.0 
25.5 
15.5 
15.9 
15.5 
15.0 
9.0 
16.0 
18.4 
19.0 
37.0 
22.0 
19.0 
22.3 
23.0 
30.0 
24.1 
30.2 
30.5 
34.0 
31.0 
29.0 
24.5 
2K.5 
31.0 
22.0 
24.5 
42.0 
35.0 
34.0 
35.5 


36.3 
45.0 
34.0 
33,0 


28.1 


Bn«h 
25.0 
22.5 
28.5 
34.5 
28.0 


2j.0 
'2i.h 


25.  (: 

'i8.'() 


20.0 
28.5 
21.5 
19.0 
25.0 
28.0 
25.5 
24.0 
19.0 
17.5 
22.0 
20.0 
22.5 
38.0 


28.0 
32.5 


31.0 


35.0 
45.0 
32.5 
23.0 


P.  ct. 


90 


65 


90 


P.  ct. 

35 
34 
46 
56 
54 
51 
61 
68 
65 
72 
82 
71 
81 
74 
54 
98 
70 
60 
80 
91 
6() 
56 
66 
51 
45 
69 
37 
42 
78 
86 
51 
49 
51 
80 
94 
88 
90 
91 
80 
96 


Lbs. 


Lbs. 


P.  ct 


P.  ct. 


P.  ct 


600 


101 


82 


78 


80 


96 


100 


90.8 


61.6 


1 ,2i:o 
1,000 
1,200 


100 


P .  ct. 

23 
46 
40 
32 
25 
44 
45 
67 
54 
65 
76 
67 
52 
64 


13S 
100 

93 
10(; 

81 


95 
100 
90 
87 


*  Prom  State  Agents'  reports  exclusively 
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LOSS  OF  STOCK  BY  WILD  ANIMALS  AND  WINTER  PERISHING. 


An  effort  was  made  to  ascertaiu  the  percentage  of  loss  of  stock  from  the  ravages  of 
wild  animals  and  winter  perishing,  tables  of  which  have  formerly  been  published. 
When  the  returns  had  been  assorted  by  counties  and  tlie  tabulation  was  about  com- 
pleted the  results  were  submitted  to  several  practical  stock  men  who  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  loss  in  their  localities  and  the  averages  as  shown  from  the,  compila- 
tion were  generally  condemned  from  the  point  of  fact.  For  this  reason  it  was  deemed 
better  to  omit  the  table  entirely  rather  than  publish  statistics  tliat  would  probably  prove 
notoriously  unreliable. 

With  the  blank  forms  that  were  sent  to  stock  men,  however,  was  enclosed  a  slip  con- 
taining the  following  interrogatory:  "What  effect  is  the  bounty  law  having  toward  di- 
minishing the  loss  of  stock?  In  your  opinion  is  it  doing  any  good?"  Eighty  replies 
were  received  from  persons  and  firms  owning  cattle,  sheep  or  horses,  or  some  of  each. 
Twenty-one  say  that  the  law  is  doing  good.  Nine  say  it  is  "Very  good."  Two  say,  "Veiy 
little  good."  Four  say  "No  good."  The  answers  of  the  others  were  more  or  less  di- 
versified and  interesting  and  for  general  information  are  here  reproduced: 

I  think  the  bounty  on  grey  wolves  ought  to  be  increased  and  the  coyote  bounty 

stopped  The  bounty  law,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  saving  of  at  least  2.5  per  cent 

to  cattle  owners  It  is  diminishing  the  number  of  wolves  and  coyotes  very 

much.  If  the  law  is  continued  and  cash  paid  for  the  certificates  there  would  be  but 
few  left  in  the  course  of  three  years.  The  majority  of  the  stock  men  favor  the  law  and 
many  are  purchasing  the  certificates  at  face  value.  Although  the  loss  of  stock  from 

this  pest  is  considerable  I  believe  it  is  not  as  much  as  last  year  It  has  been 

of  great  benefit  here  and  I  tliink  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  repeal  tlie  law  now  that  so 

much  has  been  accomplished  I  think  it  is  having  a  good  effect.   To  repeal 

tiie  law  would  be  throwing  away  the  money  already  expended.  If  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
tinued the  money  so  far  expended  will  be  largely  wasted  If  it  were  not  for 

the  bounty  law  there  would  not  be  many  calves  and  colts  to  brand.   In  a  few  years 

there  will  be  very  few  wolves  or  coyotes  if  the  bounty  is  continued  I  am 

certain  it  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.   I  believe  the  loss  is  25  per  cent  less  

In  my  opinion  its  workings  are  just  beginning  to  be  noticed  None.  No  one 

wants  it  in  my  section  unless  it  is  a  sheep  man.  His  herder,  however,  is  ample  protec- 
tion for  him.  In  northeastern  counties  it  may  be  different  on  account  of  timber  wolves, 
$1.00  bounty  v.  ill  kill  as  many  coyotes  as  $3.00,  save  money  to  the  state  and  diminish 

perjury  Do  not  see  how  we  could  get  along  without  it  The 

bounty  law  would  do  still  more  good  if  provision  were  made  for  paying  it  promptly  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  banks  to  discount  it  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  .It 

is  saving  much  loss  of  calves,  colts  and  lambs  There  has  been  no'  great 

change  here.    I  think,  however,  there  would  have  been  greater  destruction  of  stock 

if  it  had  not  been  for  the  law  My  belief  is  that  the  law  is  having  a  very 

njarked  effect  in  lessening  the  loss  of  stock  in  this  quarter.  Three  "wolfers"  have 
killed  something  like  200  old  and  young  since  April  1st,  1897,  besides  quite  a  number 
killed  by  other  parties.  One  old  wolf  and  twenty-two  young  ones  were  taken  out  of  one 
hole  near  here.    If  those  200,  or  perhaps  300.  had  been  turned  loose  what  havoc  must 

they  have  made  among  stock?.  .  The  bounty  law  is  already  reducing  the 

losses   nearly  one-half  and  if  the  boanties  could  be  more  promptly  paid  our  losses 

would  soon  be  merely  nominal  It  is  about  time  to  make  the  bounty  on 

coyotes  $5.00  ......  The  bounty  law  is  doing  good  by  giving  employment  to  idle 
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men.  The  loss  of  stock  on  this  range  is  greater  than  ever  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Beyond  a  doubt 
the  bounty  law  is  doing  good  As  a  result  of  the  bounty  law  we 
think  we  can  perceive  a  decrease  in  loss  of  10  per  cent  among  sheep  and  horses  .  ,  ,  . 
.  .  .  Seven  years  ago  I  lost  15  calves  in  three  days  from  wolves  and  I  suppose  I  would 
have  lost  therd  all  if  I  had  not  corraled  them  at  night.  Now  my  loss  is  only  four 
or  five  a  year.  My  neighbors  were  the  same  as  I,  I  would  like  to  see  the  bounty  in- 
creased to  $5.00  I  don't  think  it  is;  the  same  number  would  be  killed  with- 
out the  law;  and  then,  the  extreme  law  is  a  temptation  for  some  to  gather  skins  outside 
the  state,  bring  them  in,  swear  falsely  and  get  the  bounty  Yes,  but  I 

think  there  should  be  more  bounty  on  wolves  than  coyotes  Less  stock  of 

all  kinds  is  being  killed  by  coyotes;  during  the  lambing  season  two  years  ago  I  lost  60 
lambs;  now  I  do  not  lose  any  The  effect  of  the  bounty  law  is  most  satis- 
factory; I  trust  the  good  work  may  continue  ......  None.   It  is  an  outrage  and  a 

fraud  It  helps  and  with  the  donations  of  the  stock  men  the  loss  is  lessen- 
ing  Loss  is  diminishing  to  five  per  cent  in  calves  and  3  per  cent  in  colts  . 

 I  tliiuk  it  is  doing  some  good  and  would  do  more  if  the  men  could  get  their 

certificates  cashed  The  bounty  law  is  saving  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 

state  and  counties  and  should  be  much  higher  to  quickly  exterminate  the  animals  .  .  . 
.  .  Not  any  effect  whatever;  after  twelve  years  experience  in  sheep  raising  on  this  creek 
I  find  tlie  coyotes  as  bad  as  ever;  if  not  more  numerous  they  are  more  sly  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  keep  out  of  corrals  and  sheds  at  night  The  present  law  does  not 

pla(?e  the  bounty  high  enough  but  it  undoubtedly  keeps  them  from  increasing  

r  think  a  bounty  would  be  a  benefit  if  the  certificates  could  be  cashed  on  presentation 

 Tlie  more  bounty  the  better  if  we  could  get  the  certificates  cashed 

promptly  The  bounty  should  be  raised  to  $5.00  If  it  were  not 

for  the  bounty  law  I  think  we  would  be  eaten  up  alive  by  wolves  and  coyotes  .... 

Every  wild  animal  killed  means  quite  a  few  head  of  stock  alive  If  it  were 

not  for  the  bounty  law  the  animals  would  increase  faster  It  is  doing  good 

but  not  what  it  should  considering  the  burden  of  taxation  It  is  notice- 
able that  wolves  and  coyotes  are  becoming  beautifully  less  Wild  animals 

are  getting  less  but  still  plenty  of  them.  ^  . 
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TABLE  NO.  59.— Bounty  Certificates  Paid  by  the  State  of  Montana  for  the 
Destruction  of  Wild  Animals  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1897,  Under 
Sections  3070,  3071  and  3072  of  the  Political  Code,  as  Reported  by  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners. 


Counties. 


July,  1896 


August,  1896 


Sept.  1896 


Beaverhead  

36 

$108 

48 

$144 

3 

■  $9 

23 

$69 

31 

$93 

1 

51 

$156 

9 

27 

10 

81 

273 

31 

93 
99 

23 

69 
330 

Cascade  

3 

81 

252 

9 

48 

171 

6 

39 

16 

79 

285 

26 

'i3 

97 

Choteau  

236 

864 

3300 

35 

149 

.552 

58 

405 

23 

192 

645 

30 

224 

762 

94 

535 

1887 

Custer  

m 

304 

1386 

91 

504 

79 

170 

747 

136 

313 

1347 

51 

232 

849 

102 

252 

1062 

Dawson   

48 

49 

291 

1 

19 

6(1 

4 

11 

45 

5 

96 

9 

30 

117 

25 

75 

3(0 

Ueer  Lodge  

24 

"2 

(i 

13 

39 

Fergus   

118 

29t) 

1224 

8 

106 

312 

53 

288 

1023 

22 

171 

579 

29 

183 

(536 

57 

240 

891 

Flathead  

13 

39 

66 

198 

21 

"l 

8 

27 

28 

84 

15 

45 

Gallatin  

16 

48 

14 

42 

21 

9 

27 

45 

135 

8 

24 

Granite  

15 

45 

9 

27 

10 

30 

11 
1 

33 
3 

6 

18 
360 

36 

108 

2 

6 

3 

9 

17 

51 

"9 

111 

Lewis  and  Clarke  

5 

15 

60 

"  i 

3 

12 

0 

6 

6 

24 

■■■4 

23 

81 

41 

129 

Madison  

11 

33 

8 

24 

9 

4 

12 

16 

48 
93 

74 

222 

35 

105 

(■> 

18 

'20 

17 

111 

0 

23 

75 

"1 

30 

"9 

53 
1 

186 
3 

Missoula  

60 

180 
33 

17 

51 

4 

12 

Park  

5 

15 

9 
3 

12 
1 

36 
3 

80 

240 

15 

45 

Ravalli  

4 

12 

9 

17 

51 

5 

15 

4 

12 

Silver  Bow  

3 

9 

8 

24 

8 

23 

93 

3 

15 

54 

1 

1^ 

54 

45 

135 

3 

67 

210 

Teton   

'19 

S88 

2 

a-, 

117 

15 

32 

141 

0 

38 

120 

13 

110 

369 

(i 

20 

78 

Valley  

22 

338 

1080 

20 

141 

•  483 

0 

36 

114 

14 

165 

537 

12 

299 

933 

Yellowstone  

63 

55 

354 

'24 

"68 

'""276 

42 

43 

255 

24 

54 

234 

35 

177 

636 

37 

141 

534 

Totals  

672 

2461 

$9399 

167 

793 

$2880 

300 

8  2 

$3486 

246 

1127 

$4119 

193 

1497 

$5070 

370 

2144 

$7542 

October,  1896 


Nov'r,  1896 


Dec'r,  1896 


TABLE  NO.  59— Continued. 


pj 

January,  1897 

February,  1897 

March, 

1897 

April, 

1897 

May,  1897 

June,  1897 

Totals. 

o 

5' 

m 

o 

0 
0 

> 
3 

0 

0 

0 

> 

0 

0 

<<! 

> 
B 

0 
0 

v; 

0 

0 

> 
3 

0 

0 
0 

> 
3 

0 

n 
0 

'< 

> 

< 

'1 

0 

0 

0 

< 

0 

0 

i 

<; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fD 
W 

cc 

a 

S 
w 

t 

3 

y. 

a 

rji 

3 

ft) 
en 

OK 

S" 

(i 

rt. 

5 

cr 

<D 
■-s 

CO 

1 

75 

$225 

1 

141 

$426 

30 

$90 

65 

$195 

7'8 

$234 

39 

$117 

620 

$1866 

2 

6 

18 

1 

3 

14 

42 

13 

39 

34 

102 

3 

"'.5 

"71 

"'228 

'23 

75 

87 

282 

21 

63 

"] 

28 

87 

41 

123 

25 

415 

1320 

4 

12 

53 

195 

12 

33 

135 

25 

86 

333 

"39 

23 

186 

81 

59 

420 

'37 

103 

42(» 

260 

()95 

2865 

5 

27 

382 

1227 

14 

329 

1029 

59 

360 

1257 

73 

423 

14^8 

331 

1155 

4458 

247 

600 

2541 

122; 

5290 

19551 

6 

70 

1.58 

684 

16 

131 

441 

11 

46 

171 

248 

975 

220 

275 

148F 

317 

339 

1968 

1314 

2559 

11619 

7 

29 

ST 

4 

39 

129 

36 

129 

30 

48 

234 

18 

28 

138 

07 

417 

223 

458 

2043 

8 

33 

99 

21 

63 

16 

48 

45 

135 

92 

276 

13 

39 

259 

9 

"24 

117 

423 

()0 

195 

15 

155 

510 

"63 

1.59 

666 

'i4i 

99 

720 

'i80 

392 

1716 

715 

2260 

8925 

10 

1 

25 

78 

41 

123 

32 

96 

32 

96 

20 

60 

.... 

20 

(iO 

0 

307 

927 

11 

T3 

39 

30!  90 

23 

69 

(>2 

186 

19 

.57 

10 

33 

1 

256 

771 

12 

"1 

13 

42 

17 

51 

9 

27 

3 

9 

2 

6 

6 

18 

1 

101 

3  6 

13 

14 

42 

"1 

24 

75 

21 

63 

16 

48 

13 

39 

23 

()9 

10 

281 

87-3 

14 

"1 

19 

60 

4 

24 

84 

2 

15 

51 

"2 

28 

90 

"1 

20 

63 

"8 

15 

69 

32 

211 

729 

15 

26 

78 

54 

162 

2 

37 

117 

31 

93 

49 

147 

54 

162 

0 

373 

1125 

16 

"12 

59 

213 

"4 

58 

186 

8 

^; 

171 

"12 

93 

315 

"'8 

38 

138 

"34 

39 

219 

110 

500 

1830 

17 

89 

267 

6 

21 

115 

345 

9 

304 

912 

18 

30 

96 

14 

42 

21 

22 

66 

'1 

22 

(59 

8 

32 

120 

13 

248 

783 

19 

30 

1 

3 

12 

0 

6 

1 

3 

21 

1 

47 

144 

1 

3 

11 

33 

5 

15 

8 

24 

28 

84 

21 

.... 

29 

8; 

26 

84 

8 

S3 

273 

44 

153 

"i2 

'23 

"i65 

.... 

22 

69 

45 

402 

1341 

22 

33 

102 

-  5 

29 

102 

2 

90 

276 

26 

56 

246 

61 

274 

1005 

32 

377 

1227 

184 

1373 

4671 

23 

2 

220 

666 

6 

375 

1143 

20 

235 

765 

3 

169 

516 

50 

356 

1218 

81 

644 

2175 

232 

2978 

9630 

24 

12 

158 

510 

16 

94 

330 

31 

160 

573 

17 

61 

234 

83 

51 

402 

212 

100 

936 

596 

1162 

5274 

171 

1650 

$5463 

92 

1578 

$5010 

197 

1591 

$5634 

349 

1770 

$6357 

1008 

2715 

til  1169 

1230 

2973 

4!126(?9 

4995 

21161 

$78468 

PART  VIII 


BUSINESS   TRANSACTED    AT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  LAND 
OFFICES. 


AREA  OF  SURVEYED  AND  UNSURVEYED,  RE- 
SERVED AND  UNRESERVED  LANDS  IN 

MONTANA. 


OF   AGRICULTURE,   LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 


TABLE  NO.  60 -Statement  of  Business  Transacted  at  U.  S.  Land  Offices 

IN  Montana,  1896. 

From  Report  of  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office. 

BozEMAN  Office. 


Class  of  Entry. 

No. 

Acres. 

Com- 
missions. 

Fees. 

Amount. 

Sales  of  Land  subject  to  private  entry 

J 

8 
(1 
li) 

8.26 
275 . 68 
640.00 
196.94 
876.95 

29.69 

$10.33 
492.63 
1,600.00 
640.00 
175.39 

74.23 
1,868.37 
3,004.80 

2,245.58 

Sales  of  Land  subject  to  pre-emption  entry  

Sales  of  Timber  and  Stone  Lands  

Sales  of  Mlweral  Lands  

Sales  of  Coal  Lands 

Excqss  payment  on  homestead,  timber  culture  and  other 
entries  

Original  entries  under  the  desert  land  act   

Final  entries  under  the  desert  land  act  

3,164.51 
898.23 

Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash  under  Section  2301, 
Revised  Statutes  

Total  Cash  Sales  

109 

138 
63 
8 

706 
11 
54 
5 

9,.500.90 

20,614.97 
9,574.05 
1,117.29 
112.803.01 

27,474.94 

2,846.72 
706.05 
32.00 
1.412.00 
110.00 
162.00 
50.00 
483.86 

Other  homestead  entries  

,$1,511.72 
706.05 

$1,335.00 

Final  homestead  entries  

32.00 
1,412.00 
110.00 
162.00 

50.00 
483.86 

Applications  to  purchase  coal  lands  

Applications  to  purchase  timber  and  stone  lands  

Total  all  classes  of  entries  and  am't.  received  therefrom. 

1094 
2 

142,918.88 
320.00 

$2,217.77 

$3,584.86 

$33,277.57 
480.00 

Helena  Office. 


Class  of  Entry. 


No. 


Acres. 


Commis 
sions. 


Fees. 


Amount. 


4,323.95 
1,154.15 

400.00 
6,084.10 

680.00 

201.18 
34,810.14 
8,645.31 
1,797.90 

5,500.05 

$5,856.15 
1,592.67 
1,000.00 
25,125.00 
13,600.00 

273.82 
8,702.65 
8,615.31 
2.247.38 

7,225.09 

47,6.53.52 

95,818.-57 
27,365.88 

1,854.02 
15,941.33 
16  '.00 

3,992.30 

74,238.07 

10  053.22 
1,306.20 
.52.00 
202.00 
2.00 

$3,938.22 
1,306.20 

$6,115  00 

.52.00 
202.00 
2.00 

1,250.00 
96.00 
30. 00 
ISO  00 
18.00 
551.40 

1,250.00 
!»6.0() 
30.00 
ISO.IK) 
IS.  00 
.551.40 

163,571.72 

$5,244.42 

$8,4!I6.40 

$87,978.89 

Sales  of  land  subject  to  pre-emption  entry  

Sales  of  land  at  public  auction  

Sales  of  timber  and  stone  lands  

Sales  of  mineral  lands  

Sales  of  coal  lands  

Excess  payments  on  homestead,  timber  culture  and  other 

entries  

Original  entries  under  the  desert  land  act. . ,  

Final  entries  under  the  desert  land  act  

Tinaber  culture  entries  commuted  under  Act  March  3,  1891 . 
Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash  under  Section  2301 

Revised  Statutes  


Total  Cash  Sales. 


Original  homestead  entries  

Final  homestead  entries  

Final  eniries  under  the  timber  culture  laws  

Lands  selected  under  grants  to  railroads  

State  selections  

Indian  allotments  

Applications  to  purchase  mineral  lands  

Applications  to  purchase  coal  lands  

Applications  to  purchase  timber  and  stone  lands  — 

Mineral  protests,  adverse  claims  

Pre-emption  declaratory  statements  

Amount  received  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing. 


Total  of  all  classes  of  entries  and  am't.  rec'd  therefrom, 
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Lewistown  Office. 


Class  of  Entry, 

No. 

Acres. 

Commis- 
sion. 

Fees. 

Amount. 

Sales  of  land  subject  to  pre-emption  entry  

17 
5 
1 

10 
136 

48 
9 

17 

2,722.52 
440.00 
40.00 

32.20 
19,308.59 
7,097.20 
1,271.36 

2,594.24 

$3,403.15 
570.00 
100.00 

43.22 
4,827.15 
6,997.20 
1,589.20 

3,442.80 

Sales  of  land  at  public  auction  

Excess  payments  ot  homesteads,  timber  culture  and  other 

Final  entries  under  the  desert  land  act  

Timber  culture  entries  commuted  under  act  March  3rd,  1891 
Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash  under  Section  2301, 
Revised  Statute-s  

Total  Cash  Sales 

244 

213 
'^9 
198 
190 
4 

2 

22,543.31 

33.258.94 
7,797.88 
31,553.01 
30,278.34 



20,972.72 

3,412.18 
322.22 
396.00 
380.00 
40.00 
21.00 
20.00 
632.98 

Original  homestead  entries  

$1,307.18 
322.22 

$2,105.00 

Lands  selected  under  grants  to  railroads  

396.00 
380.00 
40.00 
21.00 
50.00 
632.98 

State  selections  

Applications  to  purchase  mineral  lands  

Applications  lo  purchase  timber  and  stone  lands  

Amount  received  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing  

Total  of  all  classes'of  entries  and  am'ts.  rec'd  therefrom. 

907 

117,633.60 

$1,629.40 

$3,594.98 

$26,197.10 

Miles  City  Office. 


Class  of  Entry. 


Sales  of  land  subject  to  pre-emption  entry  

Excess  payments  on  homestead,  timber  culture  and  other 

entries  and  locations  

Original  entries  under  the  desert  land  act  

Final  entries  under  the  desert  land  act  

Timber  culture  entries  commuted  under  act  March  3rd,  1891, 
Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash  under  Section  2301, 

Revised  Statutes  

Total  Cash  Sales  


Original  homestead  entries    

Final  homestead  entries  

Final  entries  under  the  timber  culture  laws  

Lands  selected  under  grants  to  railroads  

Applications  to  purchase  coal  lands  

Amount  received  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing. 


Total  of  all  classes  of  entries  and  am'ts.  rec"d  therefrom 


No. 


724 


Acres. 


959.44 

10.20 
5,944.79 
714.85 
160.00 
610.06 


6,914.43 

20.464.08 
5,760.54 
480.00 
76,806.65 


104,185.16 


$1,089.16 
341.59 


$1,430.75 


$1,310.00 


12.00 
962.00 
9.00 
158.80 

$2,451.80 


Amount. 


$1,199.30 

14.58 
1,486.21 
665.80 
200.00 
1,125.15 


4,691.04 

2,399.16 
341.59 
12.00 
962.00 
9.00 
158.80 

$8,573.59 


Missoula  Office, 


Class  of  Entry. 


No. 


Sales  of  land  subject  to  pre-emption  entry  

Sales  of  land  at  public  auction  

Sales  of  timber  and  stone  lands  

Sales  of  mineral  lands  

Excess  payments  on  homestead,  timber  culture  and  other 

entries  and  locations  

Original  entries  under  the  desert  land  act  

Final  entries  under  the  desert  land  act  

Timber  culture  entries  commuted  under  act  March  3rd,  1891. 
Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash  under  Section  2301, 

Revised  Statutes  


Total  Cash  Sales 


Original  homestead  entries..  

Final  Homestead  entries  

Final  entries  under  the  timber  culture  laws  

Lands  selected  under  grants  to  railroads  

State  selections  

Applications  to  purchase  mineral  lands  

Applications  to  purchase  coal  lands  

Applications  to  purchase  timber  and  stone  lands  

Mineral  protests,  adverse  claims  

Pre-emption  declaratory  statements  , 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Homestead  declaratory  statements ... 
Amount  received  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing  ,  


Total  of  all  classes  of  entries  andam't.  recM  therefrom 


142 


108 
3 
1 

14 

3 

42 
1 


Acres. 


Commis- 
sions. 


6,661.41 
40.00 
2,214.96 
328.60 


39.35 
4,554.89 
1,028.12 
313.21 

3,224.43 

13,839.21 

41,316.66 
18,103.84 
32>.00 
77,709.79 
23,041.98 


155,307.64 


,173.72 
890.93 


$3,064.65 


Fees. 


$2,705.00 


S.OO 
968.00 
216.00 
30.00 

3.00 
140.00 
30.00 
126.00 

3.00 
363.9 


$4,592. 


Amount. 


$8,526.70 
52.00 
5,537.39 
1,650.00 

74.99 
1,138.72 
1,028.12 
391.51 


4," 


.54 


22,629.97 

4,878.72 
890.93 
8.00 
968.00 
216.00 
30.00 
3.00 
140.00 
30.00 
126.00 
3.00 
363.97 

$30,287.59 


OF   AGRICULTURE,   LABOR   AND  INDUSTRY. 


Tlie  following  information  is  also  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  for  the  year  1896: 

Public  and  Indian  lands  disposed  of  for  cash  in  Montana  under  the  homestead  acts; 
under  the  timber  culture  acts;  located  with  Agricultural  College  and  other  kinds  of 
scrip;  located  with  military  connty  land  warrants;  selected  by  the  State  of  Montana 
and  railroads  within  the  state,  each  year  ending  June  30,  from  1884  to  1896,  inclusive: 

Acres. 

1884    625,292.74 

1885    1,112,140.57 

1886    911,574.11 

1887    2,536,037.27 

1888    282,597.04 

1889    462,428.63 

1890    481,816.70 

1891    522,980.35 

1892   587,262.21 

1893   631,868.53 

1894    326,629.85 

1895   ,  418,302.54 

1896   683,617.00 

Total   9,582,547.54 

The  aggregate  amount  accrued  and  paid  to  the  state  of  Montana  on  account  of  the 
grants  of  2,  3  and  5  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  lying  within  the 
borders  of  the  state  up  to  June  30,  1895,  was  $54,411.78. 

The  number  of  applications  for  public  timber  permits  received  and  acted  on  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  was  23. 

The  number  of  applications  for  renewals  of  permits  was  2. 

The  number  on  which  permits  were  issued  was  11. 

The  number  pending  consideration  July  1,  1896,  was  7. 

The  number  of  applications  rejected  was  7. 

I*ermits  cancelled,  4. 


PUBLIC  TIMBER  TRESPASS. 

Cases  investigated  and  reported  upon  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  24. 
Timber  and  lumber  involved,  board  measure,  976,100  feet. 

Wood  loss  involved,  7,785  cords. 

Posts  loss  involved,  4,608  posts. 

Estimated  value  of  stumpage,  $9,655.65. 

Recoverable  to  the  government,  $15,261.45. 

Criminal  proceedings  recommended  during  the  year  in  consequence  of  "Public  Tim- 
ber 'J'respass,"  9. 

Civil  proceedings  recommended,  6. 

Amount  involved,  $39,827.92. 

Propositions  for  compromise  accepted,  10.  , 

Amount  involved,  $2,934..50. 

Communications  and  reports  awaiting  investigation,  July  1,  1S0(;.  6. 
On  account  of  the  above  "Public  Timber  ^ri-cspass"  ilicro  w(m-(^  disposed  cf  dui  iii-  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1896, 

Criminal  cases,  10. 

Amonnt  of  fines  imposed,  $800.00. 

Civil  suits  disposed  of,  10. 

Amount  of  judgments  rendered,  $17,342.()7. 

Criminal  suits  pending  July  1,  1896,  9. 

Civil  suits  pending  July  1,  1896,  6. 

Amount  sued  for,  $48,645.21. 
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TABLE  NO.  61— iSHOwma  Area  of  Surveyed  and  Unsurveyed  Lands  in  Mon- 
tana, ALSO  Areas  Reserved  and  Unreserved,  and  Total  Area,  by  Land 
Districts  and  Counties,  1896. 

From  Report  of  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office,  189P. 


Land  District. 


County. 


Area  Unappropriated  and 
Unreserved. 


Un- 
irveyed. 


Area 
Reserved. 


Area  Ap- 
propriated, 


Total  acres 
of  land 

surface  of 
the  County 

■  in  Land 
District. 


BOZEMAN. 


Lewistoavn  . 


Miles  City. 


Missoula. 


Carbon   

Crow  Reservation 

Gallatin  

lefferson  

Madison  

aglier  

Park  

Sweet  Grass  

Yellowstone  


Beaverhead   

Cascade  

Choteau   

Deer  Lodge   

Fergus  

Gallatin  

Granite,  

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Madison   

Meagher  

Park  

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Grass  

Teton  


Total 


Total 


Choteau  

Custer  

Dawson  

Fergus  

Meagher  .  .. 
Sweet  Grass 
Yellowstone 


Total. 


Carbon  

Choteau  , . . 

Crow  Reservation 

Custer  

Dawson   

Valley  

Yellowstone  


Total 


Beaverhead 
Deer  Lodge. 
Flathead.... 

Granite  

Missoula  

Ravalli  

Teton  


Acres. 
212,424 


Acres. 
1,253; 


86,0ti2 
56,400 
388,812 


254,007 
329,406 
217,038 


523. 
80. 
650: 
4, 

1,12-^: 

852, 

166; 


Acres. 
1,466,140 


609,590 
136,400 
1,038,812 
4,000 
1,382,828 
1,181,427 
383,092 


Total 


Total  in  Montana. 


1,^.44,149 

453,050 
814,440 
2,787,850 
240,720 


5,760 
102,400 
187,270 
277,000 
348,001) 
371,160 

4,720 


43,200 
3,000 
1,7  43,670 


4,658,140 

1,521,420 
347,130 
5,842,400 
1,619,780 
28,000 
46,480 
345,000 
746,830 
856,000 
982,450 
1,785,000 
46,280 
46,000 
370,000 
39,900 
1,032,73( 


6,202,289 

1,974,470 
1,161,570 
8,630,250 
1,860,500 
28,000 
52,240 
447,400 
934,100 
1,133,000 
1,330,4.50 
2,156,160 
51,000 
46,000 
413,200 
42,900 
2,776,400 


7,382,240 

10,301 
35,286 
234,469 
2,608,13; 
297,848 
117,721 
202.275 


15,655,400 

140,899 
198,004 
439,513 
2,114,705 
82,109 
8,552 
168,797 


23,037,640 

151,200 
23:-3,290 
673,982 
4,722  83 
379,95' 
126,273 
371,072 


3,506,032 


90,340 


3,152.579 


39,000 
306,902 


3,170,371 

68,790 
2,649 
551,471 

20,720 
202,922 

69,056 


8,090,977 
7,089,281 
5,768,""  ■ 
333,810 

21,628,354 

634,359 
83,240 
4,215,882 

469,928 
3,289,805 
1,456,000 


6,658,611 


39,000 
397,242 


9,706,204 
7,663,684 
6,4.59.265 
533,330 


915,608 
16,518,400 


10,149,214 
55,243,687 


24,798,725 

7'03,149 
85,889 
4,767,353 

490,648 
3,492,' 
1,525,056 
n  

11,064,822 

71,762,087 


Acres. 
"  '321,660 


321,000 

2,800 
47,520 
805,250 


20,550 
2,840 


1,550,000 
2,428,960 


1,280 
15,360 
204,920 
39,18'' 
15,360 
24,320 


300,42' 


3,410,000 
414,000 
120,280 

2,069,100 


6,013,380 


173,333 


1,333,333 


406,000 
1,912,666 
10,976,433 


Acres. 
67,860 


997,410 
134,600 
236,188 


355,172 
322,573 
736,908 

2,8.50,711 

231,730 
.548,910 
313  500 
666,500 


5,760 
40,600 
198,900 
489.000 
261,000 
540,000 

9,000 


96,800 
6,10 
362,600 


3,770,400 

800 
13,430 
47,658 
719,243 
200,856 
146,36'- 
188.608 


1,316,962 


1,758 


1,831,796 
22,086 
46,635 
132,670 

2,034,895 

66,851 
18,111 
628,314 
17,352 
331,940 
278,944 


a,  Total  vacant  land  in  Carbon  County  (Bozeman  and  Miles  City  districts)  1,505,140  acres. 

b,  No  vacant  land  in  Crow  Reservation  (Bozeman  and  Miles  City  districts). 

c,  Total  vacant  land  in  Gallatin  County  (Bozeman  and  Helena  districts)  661,830  acres. 

d,  Total  vacant  land  in  Jefferson  County  (Bozeman  and  Helena  districts)  1,070,500  acres. 

e,  Total  vacant  land  in  Madison  County  (  Bozeman  and  Helena  districts)  2,369,262  acres. 

f,  Total  vacant  land  in  Meagher  County  (Bozeman,  Helena  and  Lewistown  districts)  2,540,117  acres. 

g,  Total  vacant  land  in  Park  County  (Bozeman  and  Helena  districts)  1,433,828  acres. 

h,  Total  vacant  land  in  Sweet  Grass  (  ounty  (Bozeman,  Helena  and  Lewistown  districts)  1,350,600  acres. 

i,  Total  vacant  land  in  Yellowstone  County  (Bozeman,  Lewistown  and  Miles  City  districts  1,287,494  acres, 
j.  Total  vacant  land  in  Beaverhead  County  (Helena  and  Missoula  districts)  2,677,619  acres. 

k,  Total  vacant  land  in  Choteau  County  (Helena,  Lewistown  and  Miles  City  districts)  9,178,692  acres. 

],  Total  vacant  land  in  Deer  Lodge  County  (Helena  and  Missoula  districts)  1,946,389  acres. 

m,  Total  vacant  land  in  Fergus  County  (Helena  and  Lewistown  districts)  4,750,837  acres. 

n,  Total  vacant  land  in  Granite  County  (Helena  and  Missoula  districts)  638,048  acres. 

o,  Total  vacant  land  in  Ravalli  County  (Helena  and  Missoula  districts)  1,571,056  acres. 

p,  Total  vacant  land  in  Teton  County  (Helena  and  Missoula  districts)  2,776,400  acres. 

q,  Total  vacant  land  m  Custer  County  (Lewistown  and  Miles  City  districts)  9,939,494. 

r,  Total  vacant  land  in  Dawson  County  (Lewistown  and  Miles  City  districts)  8,337,666. 
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REPORTS  FROM  PUBLISHERS  AND  PRINTERS- 
FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS-FLOUR- 
ING MILLS-COAL  MINES-SAW  AND  PLANING 
MILLS-BRICK  AND  SEWER  PIPE  MANUFACT- 
URERS-CIGAR MANUFACTURERS-BREWER- 
IES. 


COMMERCIAL  FAILURES  IN  MONTANA. 
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TABLE  NO.  62.— Reports  of  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Printers  for  the  Year 

Ending  June  30,  1897. 
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TABLE  NO.  63.— Reports  of  Exclusively  Job  Printing  Offices  for  Ye4r 

Ending  June  30,  1897. 
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The  Bureau's  investigation,  including  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
State  Press  Association,  shows  that  on  June  30,  1897,  there  were  being  publislied  a  total 
of  98  papers  in  the  State,  classified  as  follows:  72  weeklies;  11  dailies,  8  of  whi(;h  publish 
weekly  editions  included  in  the  preceding  item:  1  bi-monthly;  1  semi-weekly;  and  7 
religious,  4  educational,  1  fraternal  society  and  1  temperance  whose  intervals  of  publi- 
cation were  not  ascertained.  Seven  papers  were  establislied  during  the  statistical  year 
and  20  were  suspended. 
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f  the  total  number  50  or  52.04  per  cent  made  reports  covering  tlie  items  in  Table 
No.  62,  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  amount  of  business  done,  amount 
paid  for  labor  and  pounds  of  paper  used.  These  latter  items  were  reported  in  confi- 
dence and  therefore  are  only  published  herein  in  aggregate  for  the  entire  state. 

Estimating  the  non-reporting  concerns  by  those  from  which  data  was  submitted,  it 
appears  that  there  is  invested  in  the  publishing  business  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  the 
strictly  job  offices,  $813,988.06,  an  average  of  $8,306.00.  On  the  same  basis  the  amount 
of  business  done  was  $776,491.98,  an  average  of  $7,923.39  to  each  business;  and  the 
amount  paid  to  labor  was  $477,167.60,  an  average  of  $862.87  to  each  person  employed, 
including  the  proprietors  of  such  papers  as  work  themselves.  There  were  1,682,375 
pounds  of  paper  used,  equal  to  841  tons,  an  increase  of  74  tons  over  the  previous  year, 
and  an  average  of  17,167  pounds  to  each  publication. 

There  was  a  total  of  553  persons  employed,  divided  into  classes  as  follows:  Male 
adults,  441;  females,  24;  boys,  88.  Twenty  typesetting  machines  of  various  manufacture 
were  reported  in  use,  and  it  is  estimated  that  each  machine  does  the  work  of  about  fou^ 
men,  -entirely  displacing  nearly  three  men  to  each  machine.  No  machines  were 
reported  to  have  been  installed  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

Figures  from  live  out  of  eight  exclusively  job  printing  establishments  in  the  state 
show  an  aggregate  investment  of  $27,700.00,  with  a  business  of  $54,400.00  and  $23,065.00 
i)aid  for  labor.  In  these  offices  there  are  26  employes  and  the  average  yearly  compensa- 
tion to  each  is  $887.12. 


TABLE  NO.  64— Foundries  and  Machine  Shops,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1897. 
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From  the  reports  of  eight  foundries  it  appears  there  were  144  persons  employed  June 
30,  1897,  against  500  employed  by  11  concerns  during  the  former  year.  Total  capital  in- 
vested by  the  eight  reporting  concerns  in  1897,  $236,400.00.  Eleven  concerns  1896,  $770,- 
100.00.  Aggregate  business  done  1897,  $269,895.00.  Amount  paid  for  labor  1897,  $129,- 
842.50;  1896,  $532,530.00.  Two  foundries  report  business  prosperous  as  compared  with 
year  ending  June  30,  1896:  Two  say  it  is  "about  the  same."  Four  say  not  as  prosperous 
as  in  1896,  one  of  these  reporting  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent,  one  10  per  cent,  and  one  25 
percent.    The  fourtli  does  not  indicate  the  per  cent  of  decrease. 
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TABLE  NO.  65— Flouring  Mills,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1897. 


Abbreviations:    W,  Wood  or  Water ;  S,  Stone  or  Sieam  ;    D,  Double;    O.  D,  On  demand ;    S.  M.,  Semi-monthly 
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TABl.E  NO.  65— Continued. 


Tracing  Number... 

1 

How  often  Wagee 
naid  ^  

Paid    in    Cash  or 
Merchandise  

Av.  weight  Montana 
Wheat  per  bushel . 

Av.  Value  of  Wheal 
per  But^hel  at  Mill. 
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Both. 
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25 
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a,  Scarcity  of  wheat;  b,  No  account  reported;  d,  Does  not  know;  e,  Repairs;  f,  Surplus  supply ;  g,  18-in.  French 
bush;  h,  Inferior  as  a  whole;  some  samples  equal  in  every  re-pect. 


Schedules  were  sent  to  22  floiiriDg  mills;  responses  were  received  from  l(i,  three  ol" 
which  report  their  mills  idle  during  the  year  ending-  June  30,  1897,  and  one  was  burned 
and  has  not  been  rebuilt.  Twelve  or  55  per  cent  of  the  total  number  to  whom  cii-culars 
were  sent,  made  reports  the  resultsof  which  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  Fur. 
ther  results  are  submitted  in  the  aggregate  for  the  twelve  reporting  mills  in  order  that 
information  relative  to  the  individual  concerns  may  not  be  disclosed.     These  facts  ai-e 


as  follows: 

Number  bushels  Montana  wheat  ground   428,688 

Number  bushels  imported  wheat  ground   172,000 

Number  pounds  cf  flour  produced   27,119,609 

Value  of  same  at  mill   $551,123 

Number  pounds  of  feed  produced   10,429,300 
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Value  of  same  at  mill  

Total  value  of  all  products 

Capital  invested  

Amount  paid  for  labor  


$65,232 
$619,240 
$583,200 
45,032 


The  average  weight  of  wheat  per  bushel  as  reported  by  10  mills  was  60.20  pounds. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  at  mill  of  11  concerns  was  67.55  cents. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Can  the  mills  of  Montana  grind  wheat  and  compete 
with  mills  in  other  states  for  Montana  trade?  If  not  why?"  the  following  replies  were 
received: 

"Yes;  except  in  the  large  centers.  Difference  in  railroad  rates  on  long  and  short 
haul." 

"Yes,  by  importing  enough  wheat  to  hold  the  trade.  There  is  not  enough  wheat 
raised  in  Montana  to  supply  thd  trade  and  therefore  other  wheat  or  flour  must  be  im- 
ported." 

"They  do  do  it." 

"Small  capital  cannot  compete  with  syndicates  in  any  instance  and  I  do  not  thinlv 
that  wheat  raised  by  irrigation  can  compete  with  crops  in  the  Dakotas." 

"Yes;  In  my  opinion  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  our  flour  will  be  appreciated  and 
called  for  in  preference  to  all  other  flour,  because  with  good  seed,  and  proper  cultivation 
we  can  grow  wheat  that  can't  be  excelled  for  good,  strong  nutritious  flour  on  the  entire 
globe  and  time  will  demonstrate  what  I  say.  If  could  have  procured  the  wheat  busi- 
ness would  have  increased  over  50  per  cent  as  have  been  out  of  both  wheat  and  flour 
since  April." 


"No  sir:  because  other  markets  take  the  low  grades  and  their  best  goods  are  shipped 
to  our  market.  Our  home  mills  have  no  market  for  their  poorer  grades  of  flour.  The 
result  is  that  a  straight  grade  is  made  that  falls  short  of  eastern  best  grades." 


"Hard  work.    The  "people"  call  for  Dakota  flours  siniply  from  long  use  of  those 
brands.    Dakota  flours  in  past  years  have  been  of  higher  quality  than  Montana's,  hence 
the  continued  discrimination." 
'"Yes." 

Some  general  remarks  of  Millers  areas  follows: 

"In  the  Bitter  Root  valley  the  land  is  very  foul  and  until  this  is  remedied  it  will  be 
impossible  to  produce  grain  of  a  superior  quality." 

"We  have  not  the  acreage  here  they  have  in  the  Middle  or  Mississippi  states,  and 
while  by  irrigation  one  may  raise  more  to  the  acre,  it  is  not  possible  to  cultivate 
the  ,  number  of  acres.  And,  then,  we  are  feeding  a  people  who  are  now  feeling  the 
efl:'ects  of  industrial  depression  and  as  their  means  become  exhausted  they  can  only  buy 
at  reduced  prices  or  not  at  all." 

"The  crop  for  1896  was  late  and  much  of  the  wheat  was  cut  for  hay.  This  cut  down 
our  receipts  about  one-third  from  the  preceding  year.  The  wheat  marketed  was  of 
good  quality— best  we  have  had  offered  since  the  business  was  established  and  the  flour 
gave  good  satisfaction." 

"Our  farmers  are  not  careful  in  selecting  seed  and  caiviugfor  grain.  A  great  amount 
of  soft  wheat  is  raised  wiiere  the  hard  wheat  of  Dakota  should  be  used  for  seed.  Har- 
vest is  neglected  until  the  wheat  gets  over  ripe  and  loses  a  large  portion  of  its  flour 
making  quality." 


"We  can. 


"Yes." 
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TABLE  NO.  66.— Producing  Coal  Mines  Reported  for  Year  Ended  June  30,  1897. 
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TABLE  NO.  ()G— Continued. 


Average  Numbek  of 
Emplotes. 


Above 
Ground. 


Men.  Boys. 
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Ground. 


Men.  Boys. 


Total 
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a  Leased,  b  No  powder  u>ed.  c  Steam  and  electricity,  d  Steam  and  compressed  air. 
and  10  outside,   f   charge  for  oil  and  smithing,  but  not  for  powder. 


e   9  inside  mine 


The  number  of  companies  and  individual  owners  of  coal  mines  in  the  state  to  which 
circulars  were  sent  was  21.  Fourteen  reported,  five  of  which  report  no  work  done  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1897.  The  result  of  inquiries  sent  these  9  operating  mines  is 
shown  in  part  in  the  accompanying  table.  Further  results  which  it  is  desired  by  the 
management  of  these  mines  reporting  operations  to  be  confidentially  treated,  are 
shown  in  the  aggregate  to  be  as  follows:  Total  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  1,603,237;  total  value  of  same  at  mine,  $2,870,481.82,  total 
number  of  tons  treated  for  coke,  183,345;  total  tons  of  coke  produced,  06,182;  total  value 
of  same  at  ovens,  $440,637.50.  Total  number  of  coke  ovens  in  operation  June  30,  1897, 
203;  total  number  of  days  the  ovens  at  the  different  concerns  were  lighted,  709.  A  max- 
imum capacity  of  103  ovens  is  claimed  to  be  one  and  a-third  tons  of  coke  production  x)er 
oven  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  100  ovens  the  maximum  is  claimed  to  be  one  ton 
per  oven  production. 

The  nine  coal  mines  were  operated  1697  days  during  the  year.  The  total  amount 
invested  by  eight  mines  in  lands,  buildings,  machinery  and  other  improvements  was 
reported  as  $3,766,750.75.  The  total  amount  paid  for  labor  by  the  nine  operating  mines 
is  estimated  to  be  $1,400,000. 
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TABLE  NO.  67— TiEPOKTs  or  Saw  and  Planing  Mills  for  the  Yeau  Ending 

June  30,  1897. 

Abbreviations:    O.  D.,  on  demand :  S.,  Steam;  W.,  Water. 


1  Tracing  Number. .. 

Kind  of  Power  ... 

Number  of  Horse 

Average  number  ol 
employes  

No.  of  hours  consti 
tutinjr  days  work.. 

No.  days  con  titut- 
ing  weeks  work  

How    often  wages 
paid  

Pay  in  Cash  or  Mer 
chandi&e  

Number  of  week? 
Mill  run  past  year. 

Is  industry  prosper- 
ous as  compared  with 
year  ended  June  30,"9'; 

1 

a 

0 

15 

4 

9 

6 

(^asn . 

x  es 

2 

S 

3f) 

30 

10 

6 

Mly 

a 

50 

No 

3 

IS 

15 

4 

10 

6 

0.  D. 

11 

Yes 

4 

s 

35 

20 

10 

6 

(( 

Both. 

40 

5 

s 

35 

2 

10 

6 

Mlv 

Cash. 

6 

s 

20 

4 

10 

6  Irreg 

20 

Yes 

s 

10 

Mly 

Both. 

No 

8 

s 

40 

5 

10 

6 

10 

9 

w 

15 

2 

6 

Yes 

10 

s 

40 

40 

10 

6 

0.  D. 

Cash. 

40 

11 

s&w 

600&950 

228 

10 

6 

33 

\  es 

12 

s 

16 

3 

10 

Mly 

13 

s 

6 

No 

14 

w 

8 

2 

10 

6 

Both. 

15 

s 

100 

28 

9 

6 

Mly 

Uash. 

same. 

16 

w 

10 

0 

10 

Mdse 

No 

17 

s 

30 

10 

6 

0.  U. 

Cash. 

12 

Yes 

18 

20 

5 

10 

6 

9 

19 

16 

4 

10 

6 

().  b. 

Both . 

10 

No 

20 

s 

10 

1 

10 

6 

Mly 

Cash. 

52 

21 

s 

16 

6 

11 

6 

0.  D. 

4 

22 

s 

16 

12 

23 

s 

32 

4 

]0 

6 

Ciish 

Yes 

24 

s&w 

20 

10 

10 

6 

Mly 

36 

25 

26 

w 

28 

10 

6 
6 

27 

s 

20 

10 

0.  I) 

Both . 

36 

Ye- 

28 

s 

12 

6 

10 

6 

Cash. 

36 

29 

s 

20 

20 

10 

6 

Mly 

20 

No 

30 

s 

20 

3 

10 

6 

0  1). 

Both. 

22 

31 

s 

3u 

13 

10 

6 

Mly 

C;i8h. 

14 

Same 

32 

s 

16 

10 

10 

6 

20 

Yes 

If  Not? 
Why  Not? 


No  market;  no  money 


Sciircity  of  money:  no  market. 


Very  little  building  for  past  3  yrs. 


No  money. 


Hard  times  

Too  dry  

No  demand  for  products  

Silver  demonitization  ;   Scarcity  of  money. 


Dull  times  and  low  prices. 
Scarcity  of  money  


Schedules  were  sent  to  75  Saw  Mills  of  wliicli  32  or  42.67  per  cent,  made  reports  of 
business  transacted.  15  or  20  per  cent,  reported  no  business  done.  28  or  37.33  per  cent, 
neglected  to  report  to  either  the  first  or  second  letters  of  inquiry.  From  the  32  report- 
ing concerns  it  appears  that  the  number  of  feet  of  timber  and  rough  lumber  produced, 
board  measure,  was  42,066,300;  value  of  same  at  mill,  $301,019.00.  The  number  of  shingles 
produced  by  four  mills  was  214,000;  value  of  same  at  mill,  $606.00.  The  number  of  lath  pro- 
duced by  five  mills  was  4,759,000;  value  of  same  at  mill,  $5,713.00.  The  value  of  all  other 
products  was  shown  as  $550.00.  The  number  of  feet  of  lumber  dressed  by  six  firms  was 
590.000  feet;  value  of  same,  (excluding  the  value  of  the  rough  lumber)  was  $17,670.00. 
A^alue  of  sash,  doors  and  blinds  manufactured,  $42,000.00.  The  total  valueof  the  output 
of  the  32  concerns  was,  according  to  these  figures  $367,558.00.  At  the  same  time  the  re- 
plies to  the  question  in  the  schedule,  "What  was  amount  of  business  done  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1897,  show  a  total  of  $652,934.30.  There  is  no  way  of  determining 
from  the  reports  what  it  is  that  makes  up  the  very  considerable  difference.  Evidently, 
however,  it  is  made  up  of  items  that  should  have  been  included  under  the  head  of  "Value 
of  all  other  products,"  under  which  head  there  was  only  shown  $550.00.  During  the 
previous  year  the  total  business  done  by  53  saw  and  planing  mills  in  the  state  was  $980,- 
100.00.  Accepting  $652,934.30  as  the  correct  figures  for  32  mills  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  there  is  shown  to  have  been  a  proportionate  increase  in  total  business 
transacted  of  $42,724.04.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  June  30,  1897  by  32  mills  was 
$945,300.00  as  against  $1,479,200  by  53  mills  in  the  former  year.  Amount  paid  for  labor 
$220,308.00. 
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TABLE  NO.  68— Reports  of  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Manufacturers,  Year 

Ending  June  30,  1897. 


Kind  of 
Power  Used. 


"5  <5 
o 


7tO 


s  p  c 

^  o  B 

p  CD  (K 

CO  ^  >-s 

®  2  ^ 

»  p  ^ 


O  fE 

s  «  ^ 


Condition  of  Business. 


Horse. 
Steam . 
Horse . 


Steiun . 
Horse. 


Steam . 
Horse. 
Steam . 


Horse . 
^teani . 


50 


Cash 


Some 
No 


Opt'l. 
Yes 

No 
Occ. 
No 
Yes 


Occ. 


Mly 
Wly 

Mlv 


O.  D. 

Mly 

Wkly 
Mly 

u 

O.  D. 

Mly 


Hoth. 

Cash. 


No 
Yes 


No 


No  demand. 


No 
Yes 


No 
Yes 


Poverty  stricken  by  too  much  economy. 

Little  building  

Very  little  building  

Low  price  of  silver  

Not  quite  i-o  good  as  previous  year  

Prospects  good  

General  depression  


Yes 


Some  incrense  over  189(i 


Letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  22  manufacturers  of  brick  in  the  state.  Replies 
were  received  from  19  sliowing  tliat  4  yards  were  closed  down  during  the  year  and  15 
reported  an  aggregate  production  as  follows:  Common  brick  22,150,860;  pressed  brick 
553,727;  firebrick,  817,580;  feet  of  sewer  pipe  85,827;  value  of  total  product,  $220,501.06. 
The  same  number  of  manufactures  reported  for  the  preceding  year  a  production  of  com- 
mon brick  27,990,000;  pressed  brick  1,530,000;  fire  brick,  1,658,000;  feet  of  sewer  pipe, 
21,000;  value  of  total  product,  $293,000.00.  Capital  invested  year  ending  June  30,  1897, 
$345,200.00  as  against  $360,200.00  the  former  year.  Amount  paid  for  labor  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  $117,821.00. 

In  reply  to  the  ciuestion,  "Wliat  legislation  do  you  recommend,"  one  correspondent 
suggests:  "Legislation  looking  to  more  equitable  freight  rates  in  the  state."  Another 
"Industrial  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools.''  Another,  "Bar  out  all 
foreign  money  borrowing  and  co-operate  in  all  things  at  home.*'  Two,  "Free  coinage 
of  silver,"  and  one,  "Free  coinage  of  silver  and  an  enlarged  volume  of  money  circula- 
tion." 
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TABLE  NO.  69— Manufacturers  of  Cigars  Year  Ended  June  30,  1897. 


a 

w 
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X5  0 

B 

P.* 

p  B 

S" 

0 

0  0 

00 

s 

^§ 

0 

do 

CP 

-r 

cr<?  a 
o  ^• 
o  p 


Average  No.  of 
Emplotes. 


CP 

5-  i 


1 

S  &  B 

2 

375 

8 

2 

10 

1 

8 

No 

wkly. 

Cash. 

2 

1 

120 

1 

1 

2 

8 

3 

B 

2 

168 

2 

1 

3 

.... 

8 

4 

W 

1 

128 

1 

1 

2 

1 

u 

" 

5 

1 

351 

1 

1 

8 

(j 

300 

1 

] 

2 

g 
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200 

2 

"i 

3 

8 

W 

1 

300 

Yes 

1 

1 

8 

it 

9 

100 

1 

1 

8 

10 

1 

100 

Yes 

2 

2 

8 

u 

11 

B 

0 

B 

360 

3 

3 

8 

11 

12 

W 

2 

1-2 

300 

4 

1 

5 

.... 

8 

u 

13 

1 

108 

3 

3 

8 

a 

14 

u 

1 

160 

No 

1 

1 

8 

u 

15 

B 

0 

144 

Yes 

3 

1 

4 

.... 

8 

i( 

16 

W 

1 

100 

1 

1 

8 

l( 

17 

1 

1 

1 

8 

18 

1 

iso 

Yes 

3 

1 

4 

8 

i( 

19 

B 

200 

1 

1 

.... 

8 

u 

20 

3 

150 

2 

"1 

3 

8 

21 

W 

376 

3 

1 

4 

1 

s 

22 

1 

120 

1 

1 

8 

23 

.1 

1 

225 

1 

1 

"1 

8 

u 

u 

24 

(1 

1 

120 

Yes 

1 

1 

8 

u 

25 

0 

1 

4 

.... 

S 

11 

(( 

26 

S 

1 

144 

Yes 

2 

2 

8 

u 

27 

1 

720 

ii 

3 

3 

8 

u 

28 
29 

B 

0 

B 

112 

1 

1 

8 

u 

inly 

W 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

z 


5  5' 


1^ 

-•cc 

i  ^ 
o 


Prosperity  of 
Industry 
as 

compared 
with  previous 
year. 


jood, 


Not 

Good.  

First  year  . . . 

Not  good  

Yes  

First  year..  .. 

Not  good  

Same  

Dec.  100  p.  ct. 
First  year  . . . 


Not  good. 
First  year. 


Yes  

First  year 
Not  good  . 


"  50prct 
50  pr.  ct.  inc. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 


In  Montana  there  are  39  cigar  factories.  Reports  were  received  from  29,  or  74.36 
per  cent.  Taking  into  consideration  the  reports  received  and  estimating  for  the  others 
it  appears  that  there  are  employed  in  the  cigar  manufacturing  business  a  total  of  96 
persons:  77  male  adults,  7  females  and  12  boys.  The  average  amount  paid  for  labor  by 
each  establishment  was  $1,404.49,  or  $570.57  to  each  person  employed,  including  working 
proprietors.  Upon  the  same  basis  of  calculation,  there  is  shown  to  be  an  average  of 
$1,162.59  invested  in  each  factory,  or  a  total  of  $45,341.00  in  the  state.  The  amount  of 
business  done  was  $186,824.82,  or  by  each  $4,790.38.  The  total  cigar  product  was 
2,462,382,  or  an  average  of  63,138  to  each  factory. 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  the  unprosperous  condition  of  the  cigar  industry  are; 
''Eastern  competition  too  strong;  cannot  compete  with  cheap  eastern  labor,"  "Depres- 
sion of  silver."  "Excessive  tariff  protection  is  destroying  the  small  manufacturer." 
"The  people  do  not  patronize  home  industry." 
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TABLE  NO.  70— Report  of  Bkewing  Industry  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1897. 


Abbreviations:  S,  Steam  or  Stone;  B,  Brick;  W,  Wood  or  Weekly;  M,  Monthly;  S.  M.,  Semi-Monthly ; 
O.  D.,  On  demand. 


1  Tracing  Number  . 

Power 
U  be(i. 

Number  of  Horse 
Power  

Material  of  build- 
ing   

No.   weeks  oper- 
ated   

Average  number 
of  employes  

Hours    in  days 
work  

Days    iu  weeks 
work   

Are  emploves  re- 
quired to"  work 
Sunday   

How    often  are 
wages  paid 

Pay  in    Cash  oi' 
Merchandise  

No.     days  pay 
withheld  

Was  bui^iness  pros- 
perous   as  coui- 
pared  with  1896.. 

Per  cent,  increase 

Per  cent,  decrease 

Average  weight  of 
Barley  

Average    cost  of 
Barley  

1 

52 

6 

10 

{, 

Occ. 

M 

Cash. 

None. 

Yes 

52 

10 

6 

JNO 

100 

3 

52 

12 

10 

6 

I  man 

50 

4 

S 

40 

S.  &  B. 

52 

11 

1(1 

6 

(( 

56 

s 

IfiO 

S.  B.  W 

52 

44 

10 

f) 

Some. 

M.SM 

Incr. 
11 

56 

6 

s 

42 

S.  &  H. 

52 

12 

10 

(i 

W&M 

52 

4 

10&12 

0.  D. 

No 

50 

50 

45 

8 

52 

2 

12 

Yes 

10 

50 

60 

9 

52 

13 

10 

() 

No 

10 

.52 

4 

10 

6 

Ik 

M 

15 

54 

40 
37 

11 

s 

25 

B 

52 

6 

10 

6 

Some. 

None 

Yes 

12 
13 

52 

4 

12 

fi&7 

Yes 

(. 

50 

37 

52 

9 

10 

VV 

n 

15 

50 

32 

14 

52 

9 

Occ. 

M 

No 

48 

58 

Blanks  were  sent  to  18  Brewers  15  of  whom  replied.  In  addition  to  the  data  shown 
in  the  table  there  is  reported  to  be  $1,094,000.00  invested  in  the  industiy  as  capital  for 
the  year  1897  as  against  $1,113,500.00  reported  by  16  breweries  in  1896.  Number  of 
barrels  of  beer  manufactured  in  1897,  92,985;  1896,  71,507;  1895,  53,645.  Value  of  ]897  pro- 
duction at  brewery,  $516,820;  Value  of  1896  production  $396,976.  Total  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  1897,  $758,216.  Amount  of  barley  bought  during  1897,  6,099,700  bushels:  1896, 
124,670  bushels.  Amount  of  malt  bought  outside  of  the  state,  1897,  347,700  bushels: 
1896,  43,510  bushels. 

Commercial  Failures  in  Montana. 


[By  Courtesy  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.l 


Year. 

Total  ] 
class 

Total 
Assets 
of  all 
Classes. 

Total 
Liabilities 
of  all 
Classes. 

Manufacturing. 

Trading. 

All  Other 
Commercial. 

[lumber  all 
es  

Number  . 

Liabilities. 

3 

a" 

CO 

Liabilities. 

Number , 

Liabilities. 

1893  

130 
19 
41 

59 

$3,230,547 
334,027 
438,4.50 
535,000 

$1,902,702 
240,037 
441,100 
439,400 

128 
19 
41 

53 

$1,712,702 
240.037 
441 ; 100 
426,400 

2 

$190,000 

3 

$13,000 

a  3 

4,288,000 

1897 

10 
15 
14 

$75,500 
201,877 
73,400 

JS  g  s 

7 

15 

12 

34 

$59,000 
189,453 
45,317 

$293,770 

b  3 

$604,000 

Total  first  three  quarters  1897 

1 

S7,008 

a  1 
4 

50,000 
$654,000 

39 

$350,777 

$3U4.778 

1 

$7,008 

a,   bank,    b,   Two  of  these  are  bank  failures  witli  liabilities  of  $600,000. 
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PART  X. 


MINERAL  OUTPUT  FOR  MONTANA,  1896. 


COINAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER 


REFERENCE  TABLES. 


OF  AGRICULTURE,  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 


MONTANA  MINERAL  STATISTICS. 


The  statistics  relative  to  the  mineral  production  of  Montana  were  gatliered  and 
prepared  by  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Braden,  Assayer  in  Charge  of  the  U.  S.  Assay  Office  at 
Helena.  The  subject  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  immediate  publi- 
cation when  the  figures  were  completed  in  July,  .1897,  in  order  that  investors  and  the 
public  generally  might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  latest  data.  In  accordance  with 
this  purpose  advance  sheets  of  this  special  report  were  printed,  together  with  an  intro- 
ductory by  the  Commissioner,  all  of  which  is  reproduced  herein  as  follows: 

Mr.  Braden  says  in  the  report:  "Estimating  the  voting  population  of  Montana  in 
I'ound  numbers  at  50,000,  as  was  indicated  by  the  vote  at  the  presidential  election  in 
November,  1890,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  production  of  $1,014.45  per  capita  of  the  male 
population  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years."  This  statement  includes  the  population 
of  the  wliole  state,  whereas  more  than  half  the  people  are  engaged  in  farming,  stock- 
growing  and  industries  other  than  mining.  The  production  per  capita  of  those  actually 
engaged  in  mining  is  more  than  $2,000.00  each,  and  is  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  .the 
mineral  deposit,  the  richness  of  the  ore  and  the  ease  of  its  reduction.  This  output  of 
mineral  comes  from  a  few  places  where  the  necessary  capital  has  been  invested  to  mine 
and  reduce  the  ores.  Many  other  mining  camps  equally  rich  only  await  the  advent  of 
capital  to  become  equally  great  producers. 

But  the  opportunity  for  investment  is  not  confined  to  mining.  Other  industries 
dependent  upon  mining  are  equally  prosperous.  The  statement  that  37,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  was  used  in  the  mines  of  Butte  alone  in  one  year  is  evidence  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  supplies  demanded  by  the  mining  industry.  Mining  machinery,  tools,  candles, 
powder,  fuse,  food  and  clothing  are  in  proportionate  demand  and  the  mining  regions  are 
found  to  be  the  best  markets  in  the  country. 

That  "the  silver  mining  industry  is  steadily  decreasing  in  importance  in  Montana"  is 
due  to  the  legislation  that  reduced  silver  from  a  money  metal  to  a  commodity.  The 
injury  done  was  not  alone  to  the  purely  silver  mines,  but  the  production  of  gold  is  also 
curtailed  because  a  large  number  of  silver  mines  carry  quantities  of  gold,  but  insuffi- 
cient to  make  this  class  of  properties  profitable  at  the  present  price  of  silver  bullion. 
With  silver  rehabilitated  as  a  money  metal  all  the  industries  of  the  state  would  be 
stimulated,  thereby  broadening  the  scope  of  commerce,  the  employment  of  labor,  etc., 
carrying  with  it  an  unprecedented  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  state,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  that  would  go  to  the  factories  and  com- 
mercial houses  of  the  East. 

These  advance  sheets  are  published  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  the 
opportunities  Montana  offers  for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital.  In  no  country 
are  the  opportunities  greater,  the  laws  more  favorable,  life  and  property  more  secure 
than  in  this  "The  Treasure  State,"  and  all  seeking  investment  are  invited  to  consider 
the  advantages  she  offers,  and  join  with  us  in  building  up  a  great  state  and  share  in  our 
prosperity. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MINERAL  PRODUCTION 


Of  Montana  for  1896,  Made  by  Eugene  B.  Braden,  Esq.,  Assayer  in  Charge  of 
THE  U.  S.  Assay  Office,  Helena,  Montana,  to  ITon.  Robert  E.  Preston, 
Director  of  the  Mint,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Appended  hereto  are  tables  showing  in  detail  the  production  of  precious  metals  in 
Montana  during  the  calendar  year  1896.  A  study  of  these  tables  shows  that  the  total 
output  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  by  the  state  during  this  period  attained  a  total 
value  of  $50,732,099.13.  Estimating  the  voting  population  of  Montana  in  round  num- 
bers at  50,000  as  was  indicated  by  the  vote  at  the  presidential  election  in  November, 
1896,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  production  of  $1,014.45  per  capita  of  the  male  population 
over  the  age  of  21  years.  None  other  of  the  United  States  will  show  as  great  an  addition 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  any  one  industry  in  proportion  to  its  total  population 
during  the  year  as  that  furnished  here  by  the  mines  of  Montana. 

The  output  of  gold  for  this  period  was  211,914.961'  line  ounces  of  a  value  of  $4,380,671, 
while  the  total  production  of  silver  during  the  same  period  was  15,720,022.44  fine  ounces 
of  the  coinage  value  of  $20,324,877.47. 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  shows  that  while  the  production  of  gold  increased 
2,549.375  fine  ounces,  or  $53,630.68,  during  1896  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  silver 
output  decreased  from  17,701,658.11  fine  ounces  in  1895  to  15,720,022.24  fine  ounces  in  1896 
or  nearly  2,000,000  ounces. 

The  closing  months  of  the  year  1896  witnessed  the  largest  gold  producing  property 
in  the  state  closed  down  temporarily  pending  the  prosecution  of  exploration  work  in  the 
mine.  Besides  the  non-extraction  of  ore  from  this  mine,  others  of  the  large  gold  pro- 
ducing properties  were  idle  or  showed  a  decreased  output  from  various  causes,  chief 
among  which  were  the  installation  of  new  and  improved  milling  and  concentrating 
machinery  in  place  of  the  original  and  experimental  plants  that  liad  come  to  be  of  too 
small  capacity  for  permanent  use  in  handling  the  growing  output  that  came  with 
development,  and  to  the  inability  of  owners  and  operators  in  some  cases  to  secure  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  prosecution  of  exploration  work  and  improvements.  The  latter  cause 
was  largely  due  to  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  that  seemed  to  characterize  financial 
circles  during  the  year  and  kept  capital  from  seeking  mining  investments  where  explora- 
tion was  needed  to  test  beyond  controversy  the  true  worth  and  capacity  of  the  n)0st 
promising  discoveries  and  prospects.  In  still  other  instances  large  properties  showed  a 
considerably  decreased  production  due  to  injudicious  direction  that  subsequent  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  superintendents  and  other  officers  have  already  materially  improved 
and  guarantee  new  life  and  activity  to  such  producers. 

During  the  year  1896  but  few  new  gold-producing  properties  were  discovered  and 
worked,  the  principal  one  of  these  being  the  "Mayflower"  by  Butte  capitalists  and 
located  in  the  northern  section  of  Madison  county.  The  output  of  gold  for  the  year 
must  therefore  have  been  derived  from  the  increased  copper  production  and  from  the 
smaller  class  of  mines.  This  would  indicate  a  material  growtli  in  the  development  of 
this  latter  class  of  properties  and  that  the  gold  mining  industry  of  the  state  is  in  a  gen- 
erally prosperous  condition.  With  the  early  completion  of  the  construction  work  under 
way  and  the  advent  of  more  settled  conditions  in  the  financial  world,  the  year  1897 
promises  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  a  material  increase  in  the  output  of  mill 
bullion  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

1  Figures  in  connection  with  gold  are  reduced  to  thousandths  of  an  ounce  and  silver  is  reduced  to  hun- 
dredths of  an  ounce. 
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The  watei'  supply  having  been  good  during  the  summer  season  of  1896  made  possible 
the  advantageous  vs^orking  of  much  of  the  placer  ground  in  the  state.  The  total  produc- 
tion from  this  source  will  be  seen  to  have  been  32,270.952  ounces  of  fine  gold  of  the 
value  of  $667,099.98  during  the  year.  Tlie  large  dredging  plant  erected  on  Grasshopper 
creek,  near  Bannack,  in  1895,  was  successfully  operated  during  the  season  of  1896.  This 
plant  worlds  the  placer  deposits  near  "bedrock"  and  resulted  in  the  recovery  and  saving 
of  a  large  amount  of  placer  gold  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  known 
method.  The  future  installation  of  similar  plants  in  Montana  would  greatly  increase 
the  output  of  placer  gold  here.  Already  600  acres  of  Alder  gulch,  in  Madison  county, 
the  most  famous  and  largest  producer  of  placer  gold  in  Montana  during  the  past,  is 
under  lease  and  bond  to  capitalists,  who  at  i)resent  are  thoroughly  prospecting  the 
ground  and  if  proven  profitable  will  erect  dui"ing  the  coming  year  a  dredge  similar  to 
the  one  near  Bannack. 

The  year  1897  will  also  witness  the  erection  of  the  flrst  plant  in  Montana  for  the 
extensive  extraction  of  gold  by  a  modification  of  the  cyanide  process.  An  experimental 
plant  of  this  kind  was  successfully  operated  by  the  Montana  Mining  company,  limited, 
at  Marysville  during  J896  under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Merrill,  of  California, 
who  has  attained  prominence  in  this  line  of  work  and  is  a  recognized  authority  in  the 
same.  From  the  runs  made  by  this  experimental  plant  last  season  it  was  proven  that 
the  enormous  settling  dams  which  this  company  have  built  along  Silver  creek  to  reclaim 
their  tailings  can  be  worked  profitably  and  as  a  result  a  400-ton  plant  is  now  being 
erected  for  this  purpose  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Merrill.  The  introduction 
of  this  process  into  tlie  state  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  a  careful  study  of  the  same 
and  the  future  will  witness  its  adaptation  to  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from 
many  of  the  low  grade  ores  now  known  to  exist.  This  too  would  add  materially  to  the 
output  of  gold  and  silver  in  Montana. 

The  silver  mining  industry  in  Montana  is  steadily  decreasing  in  importance.  The 
mines  throughout  the  state  that  have  produced  silver  exclusively  in  the  past,  with  the 
exception  of  the  properties  at  Elkhorn  and  Neihart,  are  closed  down  because  of  the 
prevailing  low  prices  for  this  metal.  However,  the  production  of  silver  is  still  very 
large  and  makes  a  most  creditable  showing  for  the  state.  The  large  production  is  due 
to  the  greater  extraction  of  copper  ores  during  1896  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  lb95 
49.80  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  state  was  a  "by-product"  from  the  copper 
ores.  In  1896  the  silver  from  this  source  increased  to  10,614,002.62  ounces  of  fine  silver 
in  the  total  production  of  15,720,022,44  ounces.  This  is  equivalent  bo  67.50  per  cent  from 
copper  ores  of  the  entire  silver  production  in  1896  and  confirms  the  steady  decrease  in 
the  industry  already  referred  to. 

In  1896  Montana  mines  and  smelters  put  forth  the  enormous  aggregate  of  232,096,483 
pounds  of  copper  of  a  value  of  $25,356,540.77.  This  shows  the  increase  over  the  produc- 
tion for  that  of  the  previous  year  to  have  been  31,002,491  pounds  or  more  than  four  and 
a  quarter  million  dollars.  Practically  all  of  this  is  produced  by  the  mines  located  at 
Butte  in  Silver  Bow  county.  The  commercial  activity  created  by  such  an  industry  is 
necessarily  enormous  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  same  reach  into  and  help 
every  section  of  the  state.  There  are  at  present  more  men  working  in  Butte  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  Besides  the  market  for  provisions,  clothing  and  the  other  neces- 
sities of  life  that  is  made  by  the  presence  of  such  an  industrial  force  as  is  there  em- 
ployed the  direct  consumption  of  supplies  by  these  mining  companies  in  underground 
operations  is  stupendous.  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodale,  the  eminent  mining  engineer  of  Butte, 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  Society  of  Montana  Civil  Engineers  stated  that  in  one 
year  these  companies  consumed  37,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  From  this  one  item  the 
reader  may  get  some  intelligent  idea  of  the  demand  thus  created  for  steel,  blasting 
powders,  castings  and  general  hardware  by  the  copper  mining  Industry  as  well  as  for 
ail  other  materials  necessary  to  mining  operations. 

As  already  stated  practically  all  of  the  copper  that  has  been  produced  in  the  state 
was  the  output  of  Silver  Bow  County.  Recent  discoveries,  liowever,  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  portion  of  the  state,  promise  a  new  field  for  the  future  mining  of  copper  in 
Montana. 
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Although  the  least  important  of  the  mining  industries  in  the  state,  nevertheless,  the 
output  of  lead  is  no  small  item  and  in  1896  it  reached  a  total  production  of  22,521,340  pounds 
and  equal  in  value  to  $670,009.87.  This  sum  seems  small  when  compared  with  the  gold, 
silver  and  copper  outputs  during  the  year  yet  operations  in  this  one  branch  add  several 
prosperous  communities  to  the  growth  of  the  state.  New\silver-lead  properties  have 
been  worked  for  the  first  time  near  Libby  Creek  and  Flathead  county  makes  its  advent 
into  the  list  of  this  class  of  producers  as  a  consequence  with  more  than  2,000,000  pounds 
of  lead  and  200,000  ounces  of  pure  silver  to  its  credit. 

The  silver-lead  camp  at  Castle  is  showing  new  and  vigorous  activity.  During  the 
year  the  Montana  Railway  has  been  built  to  this  camp  from  the  main  line  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  railroad  near  Townsend,  a  distance  of  about  67  miles.  The  early  opening  of 
this  road  for  traffic  will  add  materially  to  the  future  lead  production  by  Montana  as 
this  camp  has  been  idle  for  some  years  because  of  the  total  lack  of  transportation 
facilities. 

Large  expenditures  are  being  made  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  smelting  com- 
panies operating  in  the  state  that  promise  improved  conditions  for  the  treatment  of 
ore.  As  a  consequence  it  is  believed  that  the  treatment  charges  now  made  by  these 
smelters  to  producers  will  eventually  be  lowered  and  result  in  the  opening  and  profitable 
working  of  properties  yielding  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  that  are  now  idle  as  well  as 
securing  materially  increased  profits  to  the  smelters  themselves.  At  present  these 
improvements  are  in  the  direction  of  cheaper  power.  The  erection  of  a  large  and  new 
smelting  plant  is  being  made  by  the  Parrot  Smelting  company  of  Butte  at  Gaylord  on 
the  Jefl:erson  river  because  it  can  be  run  entirely  by  water  power  and  the  building  of 
the  dam  across  the  Missouri  river  at  Canyon  Ferry  near  Helena  will  generate  some 
8,000  horse  power  and  furnish  the  works  of  the  United  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  at 
East  Helena  with  electric  power  at  a  low  cost. 

Taken  altogether  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  Montana  is  not  already  the  leading  mining 
state  in  the  union  that  it  will  become  such  in  the  near  future.  To  use  an  old  homely 
expression  of  the  prospector  and  miner,  the  mountains  of  Montana  are  as  yet  no  more 
than  "scratched  over.''  With  the  advent  of  better  times  and  better  conditions  devel- 
opment and  exploration  will  continue  as  in  the  past,  present  discoveries  will  grow  into 
large  mines  and  not  until  future  generations  will  Montana  behold  the  maximum  pro- 
duction from  its  "everlasting  hills." 
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Deposits  at  the  United  States  Assay  Office,  Helena,  Mont.,  During  the 

Calendar  Year  1896. 


Counties. 

Gold,  (a) 

Silver. 

Total  Value. 

Standard 
ounces. 

Value. 

Standard 
ounces. 

Commercial 
value. 

Beaverhead   

4,193.541 

$78,019.36 

318.57 

$191.15 

$78,210.51 

Carbon  

151.290 

2,814.68 

10  01 

6  01 

2,820.69 

Cascade  

34.486 

641 . 60 

1.'57 

!94 

642.54 

Choteau  

7.842 

145  90 

.83 

53 

146.43 

13,056  669 

242,914^61 

2,670 !  49 

1,602^28 

Flathead   

434.312 

8,080.20 

31.34 

18.80 

.8,099.00 

2,275.153 

42,328.44 

80.25 

48.15 

42,376.59 

Granite  

6,536  740 

121,613.70 

1,434.56 

860.74 

122,474.44 

Gallatin   

457.532 

8,512.22 

198.67 

119.22 

8,631.44 

JefferBon  

4,162.686 

77,445.26 

656.67 

393.94 

77,839.20 

Lewis  and  Clarke  

29,217.614 

543,583.33 

20,572.59 

12,343.57 

555,926.90 

Madison  

7,982.073 

148,503.54 

2,234.87 

1,340.89 

149,844.43 

Meagher  

3,102.715 

57,724.87 

668.91 

401.36 

58,126.23 

Missoula  

2,248.360 

41,829.92 

70.98 

42.59 

41,872.51 

Park  

1,680.158 

31,258  76 

569.81 

341  86 

31,600.62 

Silver  Bow  

3,'715.775 

69il80!63 

652^45 

39L45 

69,522.08 

Sweet  Grass    

9.824 

182  77 

3.01 

1  81 

184.58 

Teton 

199.613 

3,713.72 

10^86 

6."  52 

3,720. 24 

<y, 400. 000 

i5)l,4(0,44o.Ol 

■)U,loo.49 

l|j)]o,lll  .81 

5)  1  ,'4yD,r)00.  0^ 

Other  sources- 

26,785..539 

498,335.45 

3,418.63 

2,0:)1.30 

500,386.75 

Washington   

4,777.279 

88,879.57 

1,000.34 

600.20 

89,479.77 

Oregon  

1.904..538 

35,433.26 

418.65 

251.20 

35,684.46 

5,486.720 

102,078.51 

1,053.78 

632.26 

102,710.77 

Wyomins:  

20..549 

382.31 

1.26 

.76 

383.07 

Utah  

14.918 

277.54 

.31 

.20 

277  74 

British  Columbia  

4,085.651 

76,012.12 

1,966.24 

1,179.77 

77,191 189 

Jewelry  

101.678 

1,891.67 

25.03 

15.01 

1,906.68 

Re-deposits  

1,009.417 

18,779.83 

464.28 

278.57 

19,058.40 

Total  

44,186.289 

$822,070.26 

8,348., 55 

$5,009.27 

$827,079.53 

123,652.672 

$2,300,513.77 

38,5:35.04 

.$23,121.08 

$2,323,634.85 

Bullion  of  Montana  Production  Deposited  at  the  United  States  Assay 
Office,  Helena,  Mont.,  During  the  Calendar  Year  1896. 


Character. 

Gold,  (a) 

Silver. 

Total  Value. 

Standard 
ounces. 

Value. 

Standard 
ounces. 

<^oinage 
Value. 

20,229.094 
59,237.289 

$376,354.84 
1,102,088.67 

2.683.32 

27;503.17 

$3,122.40 
32,003.68 

$  379,477.24 
1,134,092.35 

Mill  bullion.  

Total  

79,466.383 

$1,478,443.51 

30,186.49 

$35,126.08 

$1,513,569.59 

Bullion  of  Montana  Production  Deposited  at  the  United  States  Mints  and 
Assay  Offices  for  the  Calendar  Year  1896. 


Institution. 

Gold,  (a) 

Silver. 

Total  Value. 

Standard 
Ounces. 

Value. 

Standard 
ounces. 

Coinage 
Value, 

Assay  Offices. 

New  York  

Mints. 

Denver  

San  Francisco  

Philadelphia  

New  Orleans  

79,466.383 
38,893.216 

48.448 
857.814 
25.830 
30.525 

$1,478,443.51 
723,594.71 

901.36 
15,959.33 
480.56 
567.91 

30,186.49 
1,635,923.60 

15.51 
210.80 
19.97 
4.16 

$35,126.08 
1,903,620.12 

18.05 
245.30 
23,24 
4.84 

$1,513,570.43 
2,627,214.83 

919.41 
16,204.63 
.503.80 
.572.75 

Total  

119,322.216 

$2,219,947.38 

1,666,360.53 

$1,939,037.63 

$4,158,985.85 

(a)  Figures  in  gold  production  are  reduced  to  thousandths  of  an  ounce  and  silver  is  reduced  to  luindrodtliH. 
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Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Montana  During  the  Calendar  Year  1896 


ounirnary  by  Counties. 

Gold,  (a) 

Silver. 

Standard  Ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  Ounces. 

Coinage  Value. 

Beaverhend   

loo 

365,.541 

70 

151 .290 

3,127.44 

10 

01 

i^.y4 

Cascad  

34. 486 

712.89 

1 

57 

li.VO 

7  842 

1  AO  1 1 

88 

1  14 

^A  48(1  A'id 

29,218 

16 

0  /  , 4  <  (  .Ul 

2,275.153 

47,031.58 

80 

25 

103.75 

434.312 

8,978.02 

201,031 

34 

40.52 

457.532 

9,458.02 

198 

67 

256.87 

Granite 

6,743.411 

139,398.67 

327,718 

87 

423,717.33 

8,017.472 

165,735.86 

1,007,526 

20 

1,302,660.14 

29,217.614 

603,981.68 

146,170 

87 

188,988.59 

17,644.502 

364,744.23 

39,418 

58 

50,965.43 

3,102.715 

64,138.80 

499,668 

91 

864.85 

2,248.360 

46,4^7.73 

433,835 

98 

560,919.24 

1,680.158 

34,731.95 

569 

81 

736.72 

59,815.755 

1,236,501.40 

11,120,731 

78 

14,378,319.89 

9.824 

203.08 

3 

01 

3.89 

199.613 

4,126.37 

10 

86 

14.05 

Returns  from  custom  smelters,  mints  and 

assay  offices  impossible  to  classify  by 

59,457.303 

1,229,091.52 

1,548,284 

99" 

2,906,873.52 

211,014.961 

,$4,380,671.00 

15,720,022 

44 

$20,324,877.49 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Montana  (Origin  Detailed)  During  the 

Calendar  Year  1896. 


Origin. 

Gold,  (a) 

Silver. 

Grand  Total. 

Fine  Ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  Ounces. 

C'oinage 
Value. 

Mill  Bullion  

In  copper  ores  

In  lead  ores  

In  dry  ores  and  concentrates  class- 
ed as  smelting  ores  

32,270.952 
82,823.593 
37,473.719 
6,139.869 

53,206.828 

$667,199  ^8 
1,712,115.61 
774,650.51 
126,922.35 

1,099,882.75 

3,868.34 
676,450.66 
10,614,002.62 
4,014,454.58 

411,246.24 

$5,001.49 

87;602.88 
13,723,154.90 
5,190,405.92 

531,712.30 

$872,101.27 
2,586,718.49 
14,497,805.41 
5,317,328.05 

1,631,595.27 

211,914.961 

$4,380,671.00 

15,720,022.44 

$20,324,877.49 

$24,705,548.49 

Production  of  Copper  and  Lead. 


Summary  by  Counties. 

Copper,  Pounds. 

Lead,  Pounds. 

315,702 

1,331,645 
2,001,130 
3,987,846 
25,177 

503,'176 

501,620 
4,846,205 

228,886,9(^2 
2,390,343 

9,827,717 

232,096,483 

22,521,340 

Total  Mineral  Production  of  Montana  for  Calendar  Year  1896. 


Value. 


Gold,  211,914.901  fine  ounces  

Silver,  15,720,022.44  iine  ounces,  coinage  value  

Copper,  232,096,483  fine  pounds  at  $10. 921/2  per  cvvt 
Lead,  22,521,340  fine  pounds,  at  $2,971/2  per  cwt.. .. 

Total  mineral  production  of  Montana  


$50,7? 


(a)   Figures  in  gold  production  are  reduced  to  thousandths  of  a  ounce  and  silver  to  hundredths. 
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Coinage  by  the  Mints  of  the  United  States,  Fiscal  Year  1897. 

Tlie  data  in  the  following  matters  are  all  taken  from  tlie  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1897  coinage  operations  were  conducted  at  the  mints  at  Phila- 
delphia, San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans.  The  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  executed  by 
these  institutions  consisted  of  4,566.290  pieces  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  $71,646,705,  and 
of  34,104,150  pieces  of  silver,  of  the  face  value  of  S23,.327,786.65. 

The  execution  of  the  minor  coinage  is  confined  by  law  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia, 
which  during  the  year  consisted  of  49,665,403  pieces,  of  the  nominal  value  of  $984,509.59. 

Coinage  operations  at  the  mint  at  Carson,  Nevada,  have  been  suspended  since  May, 
1893. 

The  number  of  pieces  by  denominations  and  value  of  domestic  gold,  silver,  and 
minor  coins  executed  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Deriomination. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Gold: 

2,990,241 
804  301 
747.802 
23,94« 

$59,804,820.00 
8,043,010.00 
3,739,010.00 
59,865.00 

Eagles  

Total  gold  

4,566,290 

71,646,705.00 

Silver: 

21,203,701 

21,203,701.00 

Subsidiary: 

Half  dollars  

2,741,774 
4,915,541 
5,243,134 

1,3?'0,887.00 
1,228,885.25 
524,313.40 

Quarter  dollars  

Total  subsidiary  

12,900,449 

3,124,085.65 

Total  silver  

34,104,150 

24,327,786.65 

Minor: 

12,196,389 
37,469,014 

609,819.45 
374,690.14 

49,665,403 

984,509.59 

Total  coinage  

88,335,843 

96,959,001.24 

The  standard  silver  dollars  embraced  in  the  above  table  (21,203,701)  were  coined  from 
the  balance  of  silver  bullion  on  hand,  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  and  con- 
tained 18,221,930.54  standard  ounces  of  silver,  costing  $14,567,596.75. 

The  seigniorage  or  profit  on  this  coinage  was  $6,636,104.25,  and  the  same  lias  been 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  subsidiary  silver  coinage  ($3,124,085.65)  executed  during  the  year,  $3,042,489.80 
were  made  from  bullion  resulting  from  the  melting  of  worn  and  uncurrent  silver  coins 
received  from  the  Treasury  for  recoinage,  and  $81,593.85  from  silver  bullion  purchased 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3526  of  the  Kevised  Statutes. 

Including  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  mints  July  1,  1878,  the  /wl  seigniorage  or 
profits  on  the  coinage  of  silver  from  that  date  to  June  30,  1897.  aggregated  $84,822,821.70. 

The  seigniorage  on  the  coinage  of  silvei-  dollars  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  I'rom 
August  13,  1890  (the  date  the  act  went  into  effect),  to  June  30,  1897,  was  $17,216,322.87. 
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Coinage  of  the  Mints  or  the  United  States,  by  Value,  during  the  Fiscal 
Years  1896  and  1897,  with  the  Increase  or  Decrease  of  the  Same  during 
the  Latter  Year. 


The  value  of  domestic  coinage  executed  by  the  mints  of  the  United  States  during 
tlie  fiscal  years  1896  and  1897,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  same  for  the  year  1897, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Classification  of  Coinage. 

Fiscal  Year. 

Increase, 1897. 

Decrease,  1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

$58,878,490.00 
7,500,8e2.00 
3,939,819.20 
8(59,337.33 

.f  71, 640,705. 00 
21,203,701.00 
3,124,085.65 
984,509.59 

$12,768,215.00 
13,702,879.00 

Subsidiary  silver  coins  

$815,733.55 

Minor  coins  

115,172.27 

Total  coinage  

71,188,468.52 

96,959,001.24 

$26,586,266.27 

$815,733.55 

The  number  of  standard  silver  dollars  coined  from  bullion  purchased  under  the  act 
of  July  14,  1890,  from  August  13,  1890,  to  June  30,  1897,  aggregated  68,748,477  pieces,  con- 
taining 53,172,650.18  ounces  of  fine  silver,  costing  $51,532,154.13,  giving  a  seigniorage  of 
$17,216,322.87.  All  profits  on  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  monthly. 


The  aggregate  number  of  silver  dollars  coined  from  March  1,  18.8,  to  June  30,  1897, 
under  ttie  provisions  of  the  acts  of  February  28,  1878,  July  14,  1890,  and  March  3,  1891, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Coinage  under  act  of— 

Amount.  " 

February  28,  1878   

$378,166,793 
68,748,477 
5,078,472 

July  14,  1890...   

March  3,  1891  

Total  

$451,993,742 

Amount,  Cost,  Average  Price,  and  Bullion  Value  of  the  Silver  Dollar  of 
Silver  Purchased  under  the  acts  of  February  12,  1873,  January  14,  1875, 
Februauy  28,  1878,  and  July  14,  1890. 


Acts  authorizing. 

Fine  Ounces. 

Cost. 

Average  Price 
per  fine  ounce. 

Bullion  Value 
of  a  silver  dollar. 

February  12,  1873   

January  14,  1875  

February  28,  1878   

July  14,  1890   

Total  •  

5.434,282.00 
31,603,906.00 
291,272,018.56 
168,674,682.53 

$7,152,564.00 
37,571,148  00 
308,279,260.71 
155,931,002.25 

$1.3162 
1.1888 
1  0583 
.9244 

$1.0180 
.9194 
.8185 
.7150 

496,984,889.09 

508,933,974.96 

1.0240 

.7920 
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Gold  Imports,  Fiscal  Year  1897. 

Gold— The  value  of  the  foreign  gold  bullion  imported  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1897  was  $11,696,498.  Of  this  amount  $6,150,624  came  from  England, 
$3,114,592  from  Mexico,  $889,923  from  France,  $340,747  from  British  Columbia,  $319,197 
from  Colombia,  $377,311  from  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Quebec,  etc.,  $383,978  from  Central 
American  States,  and  the  remainder  from  various  countries. 

The  value  of  foreign  gold  coins  imported  was  $11,908,421.  of  which  amount  $8,395,- 
084  came  from  Britisli  Australasia,  $-.',578,246  from  Cuba,  $480,731  from  England,  $106,- 
350  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  $106,276  from  Venezuela,  $54,408  from  Japan,  and  the 
remainder  from  South  and  Central  America. 

The  value  of  foreign  gold  ores  imported  for  reduction  was  $384,035,  principally  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  value  of  the  gold  contained  in  foreign  copper  regulus,  lead  bullion,  and  silver 
lead  ores  imported  was  $3,304,181.  Of  this  amount  $977,840  came  from  Mexico  and  $2,- 
319,400  from  British  Columbia. 

The  value  of  the  domestic  gold  coins  returned  to  the  United  States  was  $57,728,857. 
Of  this  amount  $33,729,255  came  from  England,  $15,554,646  from  France,  $3,487,900  from 
Germany,  $1,875,586  from  Cuba,  $1,141,356  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  $903,722  from 
the  West  Indies  and  Haiti,  $424,249  from  South  American  States,  $324,301  from  Mexico, 
and  the  remainder  from  various  countries. 

The  value  of  the  total  gold  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  as  follows: 


Items, 


Value. 


Foreijii  bullion   

Foreign  coin  

Foreign  ores —  

Gold  in  copper  matte   $123.6til 

Gold  in  lead  bullion   673,83(i 

Gold  in  silver-lead  ore     2,5J6,b84 

Total  foreign  

United  States  coin  

Total  imports  


$11,696,498 
11,908,421 
384,035 


3,304,181 


27,298,135 
57,728,857 

85,021,992 


Gold  Exports,  Fiscal  Year  1897. 

Domestic  gold  bullion  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  United  States  mint  or  assay  office  of 
the  value  of  $14,940,743  was  exported  during  the  fiscal  year,  of  which  $11,644,742  went 
to  France  and  $3,296,001  to  Germany. 

Other  domestic  gold  bullion  of  the  value  of  $318,396  was  also  exported,  of  which 
$204,454  went  to  France,  $33,700  to  England,  and  $77,585  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Domestic  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  $23,646,565  was  exported;  of  this  amount  $14,- 
988,000  went  to  Germany,  $3,134,233  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  $1,500,000  to  France, 
$920,049  to  Haiti,  $975,088  to  Hawaii,  and  the  remainder  to  Central  America. 

There  was  exported  from  the  port  of  New  Yorii  gold  contained  in  cop[)er  matte  and 
domestic  ore  of  the  invoiced  value  of  $246,848,  which  went  to  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  gold  bullion  re-exported  to  Ontario  and  Quebec,  was  $12,877. 

Foreign  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  $1,196,171  was  re-exported,  of  which  $638,995  went 
to  France,  $424,775  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  $71,440  to  Germany,  $55,186  to  Venezuela 
and  the  remainder  to  South  and  Central  America. 
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The  value  of  gold  contained  in  foreign  base  bullion  re-exported  to  England  was 
),852. 

The  total  gold  exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows^ 


]t,ems. 


Value. 


Domestic  bullion  (United  States  mint  or  assay  office  bars)  

Other  domestic  bullion  

Domestic  coin  

Gold  in  copper  matte  and  bullion  ($161,789  custom-house  returns)  

Domestic  ore  

Total  domestie  

Foreign  bullion  re-exported   $1-2,877 

Foreign  coin  re-exported   1,196,171 

Gold  in  foreign  silver-lead  bullion  re-exported   6,852 

Gold  in  foreign  ore  re-exported     10 

Total  foreign  

Total  cold  exports  


$14,940,743 
318,396 
23,646,56.5 
205.478 
85,059 


39,196,241 


1,215,910 


40,412,151 


In  the  above  table  the  item  "in  copper  matte  and  bullion,  $205,478,"  9,940  ounces 
line,  ascertained  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  from  the  superintendent  of  tlie  United 
States  assay  office  and  the  collector  of  the  port  at  New  York  has  been  substituted  for 
the  amount  of  gold  exported  in  the  form  of  copper  matte  viz.,  $161,789,  contained  in  the 
custom-house  returns  to  this  Bureau. 

The  value  of  the  net  gold  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1897,  was  $44,609,841,  as  against 
$78,904,612  net  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1896. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  United  States  Gold  Coin. 

The  net  exports  of  United  States  gold  coin,  January  1,  1870,  to  October  1,  1897, 
were  $590,404,988,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Period. 


Imi)orts. 


Exports. 


Period. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Jan.  1  to  Jul}  1,  1870 
Fiscal  Year 

1871  

1872  

isrs  

1S74  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  


$7,325,783 
3,6.54,859 

18,207,559 
7,577,422 
4,796,()30 
8,112,265 
3,824,692 


$6,384,250 

.55,491,719 
40,391,357 
35.661.863 
28,766,94? 
59,309,770 
27,542,861 
21,274,565 
6,427,251 
4,120,311 
1,687,973 
1,741,364 
29,805,289 
4,802,454 
12,242,021 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

Total 


3.352,090 
1,687,231 
5,862,509 
.5,181,512 
1,403.619 
1,949,.5.52 
2,824,146 
15,432,443 
6.()7'4,89y 
30,790,892 
10,752,673 
10,189,614 
.57,728,857 


$206,729,247 


2,345,809 
5,400,976 
3,550,770 
3,211,399 
4,143,939 
3,951,736 
67,704,900 
42,841,963 
101,844.087 
64,303,840 
55,096,639 
77,789,892 
23,646,565 

$791,4»2,.506 


Silver  Imports,  Fiscal  Year  1897. 

Silver.— There  were  imported  during  the  year  5,297,497  ounces  of  foreign  silver 
bullion,  of  the  commercial  value  of  $3,451,100,  of  which  $2,934,689  came  from  Mexico, 
$514,216  from  Honduras,  and  the  remainder  from  various  other  countries. 

During  the  same  period  the  imports  of  foreign  silver  coin  amounted  to  $6,813,763,  of 
which  $5,483,978  came  from  Mexico,  $290,610  from  Santo  Domingo,  $285,122  from  Nicara- 
gua, $260,354  from  Colombia,  and  the  remainder  from  various  countries. 

Foreign  silver  ores  of  the  value  of  $544,424  were  imported  from  Mexico  and  South 
America. 

United  States  silver  coins  of  the  value  of  $162,482  were  imported  from  various 
countries,  $79,172  coming  from  Canada. 

The  invoiced  value  of  silver  contained  in  foreign  copper  matte  and  lead  bullion  im- 
ported was  $19,616,669;  of  this  amount,  $16,941,536  came  from  Mexico. 
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There  were  contained  in  copper  matte,  silver-lead  bullion,  and  silver-lead  ores  78,- 
114,627  pounds-of  lead,  of  the  value  of  $982,615,  and  9,003,298  pounds  of  copper,  of  the 
value  of  $711,957. 

The  value  of  the  total  silver  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  as  follows: 


Items. 

Value. 

Foreign  bullion  (commercial  value;                                                                  .  . 

$3,451,100 
6,813,763 
544,424 

l'J,616,66'J 

Foreign  coin  

Foreign  ores  (commercial  value)  

Silver  in  copper  matte   $272,799 

Silver  in  lead  bullion   12,274,485 

Silver  in  silver-lead  ore   7,069,385 

Total  foreign  

30,425,956 
162,482 

United  States  coin  

Total  silver  imports  

30,588,438 

Silver  Exports,  Fiscal  Year  1897. 


Tlie  exports  of  domestic  silver  bullion  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  United  States  mint 
or  assay  office  were  988,186  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $641,880,  of  which  $504,440  went  to 
Japan  and  $128,300  to  England. 

Otlier  silver  bullion  containing  84,634.480  ounces,  of  the  invoiced  value  of  $54,847,438 
was  exported,  of  which  73,570,711  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $47,762,037,  went  to  England; 
7,441,601  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $4,771,897,  to  China,  Hongkong,  and  Japan;  2,524,709 
ounces,  of  the  value  of  $1,632,866,  to  France;  840,809  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $508,800,  to 
British  East  Indies,  and  the  remainder  to  Canada. 

Silver  conis  of  the  United  States  of  the  value  of  $136,873  were  exported;  of  this 
amount  $116,100  went  to  Hawaii. 

Silver  of  the  value  of  $915,632  contained  in  copper  matte  and  silver  ore  was  export- 
ed to  England. 

The  total  value  of  silver  exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
as  follows: 


Items. 


Value. 


Domestic  bullion.  United  States  mint  and  assay  otflce  bars  (commercial  value)  

Other  domestic  bullion  (commercial  value)  

Domestic  coin  

Silver  in  copper  matte  and  bullion  ($508,067  custom  house  returns)  

Silver  in  domestic  ore  

Total  domestic  

Foreign  bullion  re-exported   $6,.583 

Foreign  coin  re  exported    5,398,282 

Silver  in  foreign  silver-lead  ore   55,301 

Total  foreign  

Total  silver  exports  


$641,880 
54,847,438 
136,873 
1,731,351 
407,.565 


57,765,107 

5,(60,166 
63,225,273 


In  the  above  table  the  item  "in  copper  njatte  and  bullion,  $1,731,351,"  2,5(58,770 
ounces  fine,  ascertained  by  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Mint  Irom  the  superintendent  of  tlio 
United  States  assay  office  and  collectoi-  of  the  j)()i-t  at  New  York  has  been  substituted 
for  the  amount  of  silver  exported  in  the  form  of  cojjiHM'  matte,  viz.,  $508,0(57,  contained 
in  the  custom  house  returns  to  this  Bureau. 

The  value  of  net  silver  exports  for  the  liscal  year  1897  was  $32,6,36,835,  as  against 
$33,262,258  for  the  fiscal  year  1896. 
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Ownership  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States,  July  1,  1897. 


On  July  1,  1897.  the  ownership  of  the  metallic  stock  in  the  United  States  was  as 
follows: 


Ownership. 

Gold  coin 
and  bullion. 

Silver  coin  and  bullion. 

Total  gold 
and  silver 
coin  and 
bullion. 

Silver  dol- 
lars. 

Subsidiary 
silver  coin. 

Silver 
bullion. 

Total  silver. 

United  States  Treasury  

National  banks  (July  23,  1897). 
Private  banks  and  individuals. 

Total  

a  $141,395,515 
c  193,686,596 
361,188,431 

b  $42,204,149 
d  41,479,900 
368,309,693 

$16,201,960 
5.756,106 
53.860,303 

$106,490,744 
206,926 

$164,896,853 
47,236,006 
422,376,922 

$306,292,368 
240,922,602 
783,565,353 

696,270,542 

451,993,742 

75,818,369 

106,697,670 

634,509,781 

1,330,780,323 

a  Gold  coin  and  bullion  in  Treasury,  exclusive  of  $37,285,339  gold  certificates  outstanding, 

b  Silver  dollars  in  Treasury,  exclusive  of  $357,849,312  silver  certificates  outstanding, 

c  Includes  $74,218,990  Treasury  and  clearing-house  gold  certificates, 

d  Includes  $34,626,625  silver  certificates  held  by  national  banks. 


On  July  1,  1896,  the  number  of  silver  dollars  owned  by  the  Treasury  was  48,015,946, 
the  number  owned  by  national  banks  36,362,435,  and  the  number  owned  by  private  banks 
and  individuals  346,411,660.  ' 

On  July  1,  1897,  the  Treasury  owned  42,204,149,  national  banks  41,479.900,  and  private 
banks  and  individuals  368,309,693,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  number  owiaed  by  the 
Treasury  of  5,811,797  and  an  increase  in  the  ownership  of  national  banks  and  private 
banks  and  individuals  of  5,117,465  and  21,898,033  respectively. 


Location  of  the  Moneys  of  the  United  States,  July  1,  1897. 


On  July  1,  1897,  the  stock  and  the  location  of  the  metallic  and  paper  money  in  the 
United  States  was  as  follows: 


Moneys. 

In  Treasury, 

In  national 
banks  July  23, 
1897. 

In  other  banks 
and  in  general 
circulation. 

Total. 

Metallic. 

$25,571,628 
106,490,744 
153,109,226 
400,053,461 
16,201,960 

701,427,019 

$25,571,628 
106,697,670 
670,698,914 
451,993,742 
75,818,369 

1.330,780,323 

$206,926 
340,696,082 
45,087,006 
53,860,303 

439.850,317 

a  $176,893,606 
6,853,275 
5,756,106 

189,502,987 

Silver  dollars  

Subsidiary  silver  coin  

Total  

Papeb. 

Legal-tender  notes  act  July  14, 1890)  

Total  

100,726,394 
31,397,763 
1,496,830 
17,630,192 
5,123,688 
1,380,000 

126,511,020 

16,792,990 
34,626,625 
b  28,932,602 
46,085,000 

119,443,602 
83,469,517 
20,492,349 
323,222,687 
197,385,401 
14,875,000 

346,681,016 
114,867,280 

38,782,169 
375,479,504 
231,441,686 

62,340,000 

157,754,862 

252,948,237 

758,888,556 

1,169,591,655 

a   Includes  $57,426,000  gold  clearing-house  certificates. 

b   Includes  $8,326,505  of  their  own  notes  held  by  different  national  banks. 
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Location  of  the  Moneys  of  the  United  States,  July  1,  1896. 


On  July  ],  1896,  the  stock  and  the  location  of  the  metallic  and  paper  money  in  the 
United  States  was  as  follows: 


Moneys. 

In  Treasury. 

In  national 
banks  July  14, 
1896. 

In  other  banks 
and  in  general 
circulation. 

Total. 

Metallic. 

Gold  bullion  

$32,102,926 
120,933,958 
112,589,974 
378,673,137 
15,767,056 

$32,102,926 
121,966,.523 
567,495,038 
430,790,041 
75,971,507 

$1,032,565 
313,387,904 
45,249,844 
54,584,997 

a     $141, .517,160 
6,867,060 
5,619,454 

Silver  dollars  

Total  

660,067,051 

154,003,674 

414,255,310 

1,228,326,035 

Papkb. 

Gold  certilicates   

National  banknotes  

Currency  certificates  

Total  

122,431,148 
34,638,033 
620,070 
11,962,313 
10,832,425 
320,000 

113,213,290 

20,336,400 
29,495,375 
b  22,132,927 
27,165,000 

111,036,578 
95,045,247 
21,861,719 
301,161,816 
193,035,195 
4,725,000 

346,681,016 
129,683,280 

42,418,189 
342  619,504 
226,000,547 

32,210,000 

180,803,989 

212,342,992 

726,865,555 

1,120,012,536 

a   Includes  $31,384,000  gold  clearing  house  certificates. 

b   Includes  $4,688,181  of  their  own  notes  held  by  different  national  banks. 

By  comparing  the  amounts  in  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  $41,359,968  in  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury  on  July  1,  1897, 
as  against  the  same  date  the  previous  year,  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  paper  money  of  $23,049,127. 

There  was  an  increased  amount  of  botli  coin  and  paper  money  in  national  banks  of 
$35,499,313  and  $40,605,245,  respectively.  In  other  banks  and  in  general  circulation 
there  was  also  an  increase  in  coin  of  $25,595,007,  and  in  paper  money  of  $32,023,001,  show- 
ing a  total  net  increase  of  the  money  in  the  United  States  of  $152,033,407, 
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TABLE  NO.  71— Gold,  Silver.  Copper  and  Lead  Productions  of  Montana  from 

1862  to  1896,  inclusive. 


Years. 


Gold. 


Silver.* 


Copper. 


Lead. 


Total. 


1862  to— 

1867   

1868   

1869   

1870   

1871  

1872  

1873   

1874   

1875   

1876   

1877   

1878   

1879   

1880   

1881  

1883  

1883   

1884  

1885  ........ 

1886   

1»87  

1888   

1889   

1890   

1891  

1892   

189S  

1894   

1895   

1896   

Totals 


$74,000,000 
15,000,000 
9,000,000 
9,100,000 
8,050,0  0 
6,068,000 
5,187,047 
3,844,722 
3,573,600 
3,018,013 
3,200,000 
2,260,511 
2,500,000 
2,400,000 
2,330,000 
2,550,000 
1,800,000 
2,170,000 
3,400,000 
4,422,000 
5,978,536 
4,200,253 
3,500,000 
3,300,000 
2.890,000 
2,891,3-6 
?, 576,000 
3.651,410 
4,327,040 
4,380,671 


$202,629,189 


1,132,976 
750,000 
1,669,635 
2,225,000 
2,.500,000 
2.630,000 
4,370,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 
11,500,000 
13.849,000 
17,817,548 
15,790,736 
19,393,939 
20,363,636 
20,139,394 
22,432,323 
21,8.58,780 
16,575,458 
22,886.992 
20,324,877 

$251,210,294 


1,-539,860 
3,452,960 
5,386,500 
6,779,800 
5,761,200 
8,853,750 
15.103  946 
13,334,970 
16,656,437 
14,377,336 
19,105,464 
16,630,958 
17,233,718 
21,114,869 
25,356,541 

$190,688,309 


$8,888,493 


$74,000,000 
15,000,000 
9,000,000 
9,100,000 
8,050,000 
6,068,000 
5,187,047 
3,844,722 
3,573,600 
4,210,989 
3,950,000 
3,930,146 
4,725,000 
4,900,000 
4,960,000 
8,459,860 
11,479,384 
14,802,826 
21,954,1.50 
24,.526,332 
33,257,496 
35,664,095 
36,685,884 
40,995,4(15 
38,6o5,757 
45,419,208 
43,029,827 
38,191,137 
49,0h3,261 
50,732,(99 

$6,53,416,285 


*  Silver  is  computed  at  its  coining  value  of  $1.2929  per  ounce. 


TABLE  NO.  72~PRODueT  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  Mines  in  the  United 

States  1873—1896. 


Calendar  Year. 


Gold. 


Fine  Ounces. 


Value. 


Fine  Ounces. 


Silver. 


Commercial 
Value. 


Coining  Value. 


1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  

18?7   

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885   

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893.  

1894  

1895   

1896.... .. 

Total 


1,741,500 
1,620,563 
1,615,725 
1,930,162 
2,268,788 
2,476,800 
1,881,787 
1,741,500 
1,678,612 
1,572,187 
1,451,250 
1,489,950 
1,. 538,325 
1,693,125 
1,596,375 
1,604,841 
1,587,#00 
1,. 588,880 
1,604,840 
1.596,375 
1,739,323 
1,910,813 
2,254,760 
2,.568,132 


42,751,613 


$36,000,000 
33,500,000 
33,400,000 
39,900,000 
46,900,000 
.51,200,000 
38,900,000 
36,000,000 
34,700,000 
32.501 1,000 
30,000,000 
30,800,000 
31,800,000 
35,000,000 
33.000,(:00 
33,175,000 
32,800,000 
32,845,000 
33,175,000 
33,000,000 
35,955,000 
39,500,000 
46,610,000 
53,088,000 

$883,748,000 


27,650,000 

28,849,000 

24,518,000 

30,009,000 

30,783,000 

34,960,000 

31,550,000 

30,320,000 

33,260,000 

36,200,000 

35,730,00 

37,800,000 

39,910,000 

39,440,000 

41,200,000 

45,780,000 

50,000,000 

54,500,000 

58,330,000 

63,500.000 

60,000,000 

49,500,000 

55,727,000 

58,835,00( 


998,411,000 


135,890,000 
36,869  000 
30,549,000 
34,690,000 
36,970,000 
40,270,000 
35,430,000 
34,720,000 
37,850,000 
41,120.000 
39,660,000 
42,070,000 
42,500,000 
39,230,000 
40,410,000 
43,020,000 
46,750,000 
57,225,000 
57,630,000 
55,563,000 
46,800,000 
31.422,000 
36'445,000 
39,655,000 

932,738,000 


$35,750,000 
37,300,001) 
31,700,000 
38,800,000 
39,800,000 
45,200,000 
40,80:1,000 
39,200,000 
43,000,000 
46,800,000 
46,200,000 
48,800,000 
51,600,000 
51.000.000 
53,350,000 
59,195,000 
64,646,000 
70,465,000 
75,417,000 
82,101,000 
77,576,000 
64.000,000 
72,051,000 
76,069,000 

$1,290,820,000 
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TABLE  NO.  73— Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  World  for  the 
Calendar  Years  1873—1896. 


Year. 


Gold. 


Fine  Ounces. 


Value. 


Fine  Ounces. 


Silver. 


Commercial 
Value. 


Coining  Value. 


1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

Total 


4,6.53,675 
4,390,031 
4,716,563 
5,016,488 
5.512,196 
.5,761,114 
5,262,174 
5,148,880 
4,'J83,742 
4,934,086 
4.614,588 
4,921,169 
5,245.572 
5,135,679 
.5,116,861 
5,330,775 
5,973,790 
5,749,306 
6,320.194 
7,102,180 
7,608,787 
8,737,788 
9,641.337 
9,817,991 


141,694,966 


$96,200,000 
90,750,000 
97,500,000 
103,700,000 
113,947,200 
119,092,800 
108,778,800 
106,436,800 
103  023,100 
]01.996,t:00 
95,392,000 
101,729,600 
108,435,600 
106,163,900 
105,774,900 
110,196,9(X) 
123,489,200 
118,848,700 
130,650,000 
146,815,100 
157,287,600 
180,626,10 
199,304,100 
202,956,000 


$2,929,095,000 


63,267,187 
.5.5,300,781 
62,261,719 
67,753,12. 
62,679,916 
7'3,385,451 
74,383,495 
74,795,273 
7'9,020,87ji 
86,472,1  91 
89,175,023 
81  567,801 
91^609,959 
93,297,290 
96,123.586 
108,827.606 
120,213,611 
126.035,062 
137,170-,919 
153,151,762 
166,092,047 
167,752,561 
167,288,729 
165,100,887 


$2,462,786,753 


$82,120,800 
70,674,400 
77,578,100 
78,322,600 
75,278,600 
84,540,000 
83,.532.700 
85,640,601 
89,925,71  0 
98,232,300 
98,984,300 
90,785,000 
97,518,800 
92,793,500 
94,031,000 
102,185,900 
112,414,100 
131,937,000 
135,.500,200 
133,404,400 
129,551.800 
106,522,900 
109,4  6  800 
111,278,010 


$2,372,159,500 


$81,800,000 
71,500,000 
80,500,000 
87,600,000 
81,040,000 
94,882,200 
96,172,600 
96,705,000 
102,168,400 
111,802,300 
115,297,000 
105,461.400 
118,445,200 
12  ',626,800 
124,281,000 
140,706,400 
155,427,700 
163,032,000 
177,3^2,300 
198,014,400 
214.745,300 
216,892,200 
216,292,.500 
213,463,700 


$3,184,208,400 


TABLE  NO.  74 — Highest,  Lowest  and  Average  Value  of  a  United  States 
Silver  Dollar,  Measured  by  the  Market  Price  of  Silver  each  Year 
SINCE  1873. 


Calendar 
Year. 

Bullion  Value  of  a 
Silver  Dollar. 

Grains  of 
Pure  Silver  > 
at  Average 

Price  pur- 
chasable with 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

a  U.S. 
silver  Dollar* 

1 

1873  

$1,016 

$0,981 

$1,004 

369.77 

1874  

1.008 

.970 

.988 

375.76 

1875  

977 

.941 

.964 

385.11 

1876  

!9i»l 

.792 

.894 

415.27 

1877  

987 

.902 

.929 

399.62 

1878  

.936 

.839 

.891 

416.66 

.911 

.828 

.868 

427.70 

1880  

.896 

.875 

.886 

419.49 

1881  

.896 

.862 

.881 

421.87 

1882  

.897 

.847 

.878 

422.83 

1883  

.868 

.847 

.858 

432.69 

1884  

.871 

.839 

.861 

431.18 

.847 

.794 

.823 

451.09 

Calendar 
Year. 


Bullion  Value  of  a 
Silver  Dollar. 


Highest.    Lowest.  Average. 


Grains  of 
Pure  Silver 
at  Average 
Price  pur- 
chasable with 

a  U.  S. 
silver  Dollar* 


1886  :. 

$0,797 

$0,712 

$0,769 

482.77 

1887  

.799 

.733 

.758 

489.78 

1888  

.755 

.706 

.7'2r 

510.66 

1889  

.752 

.746 

724 

512.93 

1890  

.926 

.740 

•  810 

458.83 

1891  

.827 

.738 

.764 

485.76 

1892 

.742 

.642 

.674 

550.79 

189  5  

.  6.55 

.513 

.604 

615.10 

1894  

.538 

.457 

.491 

756.04 

1895  

..532 

.461 

.505 

733.87 

1896  

.523 

.504 

.521 

711.93 

1897(9  mos) 

..505 

.400 

.471 

749.77 

*  371.25  grains  of  pure  Silver  .ire  contained  in  a  Silver  Dollar. 
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TABLE  NO.  75— Yalue  of  the  Puke  Silver  in  a  Silver  Dollar  at  Prices  of 
Silver  per  Ounce  Fine  from  50  cents  to  $1.2929. 


Price  of  Silver 
per  fine  ounce. 

V  aiue  01  pure 
silver  in  a  silver 
dollar. 

Price  of  Silver 
per  fine  ounce. 

A'    1  f 

V  alue  01  pure 
silver  in  a  silver 
dollar, 

Price  of  Silver 
per 'fine  ounce. 

V  ctiuc  oi  puic 

silver  in  a  silver 
dollar. 

$0.50 

$0,387 

$0.77 

$0,596 

$1.04 

$0,804 

.51 

.394 

.78 

.603 

1.05 

.812 

.52 

.402 

.79 

.611 

1.06 

.820 

.53 

.410 

.80 

.619 

1.07 

,828 

.54 

.418 

.81 

.626 

1.08 

.835 

.55 

.425 

.82 

.634 

1.09 

.843 

.m 

.433 

.83 

.642 

1.10 

.851 

.57 

.441 

.84 

.650 

1.11 

.859 

..58 

.449 

.85 

.  6.57' 

1.12 

.866 

.59 

.4.56 

.86 

.665 

1.13 

.874 

.60 

.464 

.87 

.673 

1 .14 

.882 

.61 

.472 

.88 

.681 

1 . 15 

.889 

.62 

.480 

.89 

.688 

1.16 

.897 

.  UO 

487 

90 

696 

1  17 

905 

.64 

!495 

!91 

!7b4 

l'l8 

.913 

.65 

.  503 

.92 

.712 

1 . 19 

.920 

.66 

.510 

.93 

.719 

1.20 

.828 

.67 

..518 

.94 

.727 

1.21 

.936 

.68 

..526 

.95 

.735 

1.22 

.944 

.69 

.534 

.96 

.742 

1.23 

.951 

.70  , 

.541 

.97 

.7.50 

1.24 

.959 

.71 

.549 

.98 

.758 

1.25 

.967 

.72 

.  557' 

.99 

.  766 

1.26 

.975 

.73 

.565 

1.00 

.773 

1.27 

.982 

.74 

..572 

1.01 

.781 

1  28 

.990 

.75 

..580 

1.02 

.789 

1.29 

.998 

.76 

.588 

1.03 

.797 

a  1.2929 

1.00 

TABLE  NO.  76— Highest,  Lowest,  and  Average  Price  of  Silver  Bullion  and 
V^alue  of  a  Fine  Ounce,  Each  Month  During  the  Calendar  Year  1890 
AND  1897. 


Months. 

Average  Price 
per  ounce,  Brit- 
ish standard 
0.925. 

Equivalent 
value  of  a  fine 
ounce  with 
exchange  at 
par  $4.8665. 

Average 
monthly  price 
at  New  York 
of  exchange  on 

London. 

Equivalent 
value  of  a  fine 
ounce  based 
on  average 
monthly  price 
and  average 

rate  of 
exchange. 

Average 
monthly  New 
York  price  of 
fine  bar  silver. 

1896. 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  :.. 

July  

August  

November  

December  

Average  

1897. 

February  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

Average  

(3  mos.)  

Pence. 

30.6490 
30.9925 
31.3726 
31.0601 
31.0781 
31.4038 
31.4399 
30.9593 
;  0.3400 
.30.0347 
29.9212 
29.9125 

$0.67186 
.67939 
.•8772 
.68087 
.68126 
.68840 
.68919 
.67866 
.66508 
.65840 
.6.5590 
.6.5571 

$4.8905 
4.8786 
4.881S 
4.8890 
4.8885 
4.8842 
4.8896 
4.8681 
4.8417 
4.8435 
4.8572 
4.8768 

$0.67518 
.68104 
.68988 
.68401 
.68851 
.69091 
.69185 
.67879 
.66169 
.65528 
.6.547') 
.6.5605 

$0.68173 
.68811 
.69519 
.69062 
.69046 
.69730 
.69803 
.685.58 
. 66925 
.66277 
. 66065 
.66370 

30.7636 

.67437 

4.8741 

.67.565 

.68195 

29.7275 
29.7119 
28.9647 
28.3726 
2. '.7750 
27.5817 

.65166 
.65131 
.63494 
.62105 
. 60886 
.60462 

4.8717 
4.8690 
4.8730 
4.8766 
4.8734 
4.8725 

.6.5235 
.65169 
.63577 
.62323 
.61010 
.  60536 

.6.5975 
.6.5931 
.64231 
.6.9.50 
.61.590 
.61129 

29.5617 

.64794 

4.8677 

.64807 

.65483 

27.3503 
24.9567 
25.6500 

..59955 
.54708 
.56453 

4.8725 
4.8.596 
4.8544 

.60024 
.54625 
.56082 

.60639 
.55394 
.56890 

25.9856 

.57038 

4.8622 

.56910 

.57641 
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TABLE  NO.  77 — Commercial  Eatio  of  Silver  to  Gold  each  Year  since  1687. 

[Noie— From  1687  to  1832  the  ratios  are  taken  from  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer;  from  1833  to  1878  from  Pixley  and  A  bell's 
tables;  and  from  1879  to  1896  from  daily  cablegrams  from  London  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.] 


Years. 

Ratio. 

Years. 

Ratio. 

Years. 

Ratio. 

Years. 

Ratio. 

Years. 

Ratio. 

Years. 

Ratio. 

1687.... 

14.94 

1723.... 

15.20 

1758.... 

14.85 

1793.... 

15.00 

1828 .... 

15.78 

1863.... 

15.37 

1688.... 

14  94 

1724 .... 

15  11 

14.15 

1794 .... 

15.37 

1829 

15.78 

1864.... 

15.37 

1689.... 

15.02 

1725 .... 

15.11 

1760.... 

14.14 

1795.... 

15.55 

1830.... 

15.82 

1865.... 

15.44 

1690.... 

15.02 

1726 .... 

15.15 

1761 .... 

14.54 

1796.... 

15.65 

1831 .... 

15.72 

1866 .... 

15.43 

1691.  . 

14  98 

1727 

15.24 

1762 

15.27 

1797 

15.41 

1832 

15  73 

1867 

15.57 

1692.... 

14.92 

1728.... 

15.11 

1763.... 

14.99 

1798.... 

15.59 

1833.... 

15.93 

1868.... 

15!  59 

1693 .... 

14.83 

1729.... 

14.92 

1764 .... 

14.70 

1799 

15.74 

1834.... 

15.73 

1869.... 

15.60 

1694.... 

14.87 

1730  ... 

14.81 

1765 .... 

14.83 

1800.... 

15.68 

1835.... 

15.80 

1870.... 

15.57 

1695.... 

15.02 

1731.... 

14.94 

1766 .... 

14.80 

1801.... 

15.46 

1836 .... 

15.72 

1871 .... 

15.57 

1696... 

15.00 

1732.... 

15.09 

1767.... 

14.85 

1802... 

15.26 

Ir37.... 

15  83 

1872.... 

15.63 

1697  ... 

15.20 

1733.... 

15.18 

1768 .... 

14.80 

1803.... 

15.41 

1838.... 

15.85 

1873.... 

15.92 

1698 .... 

15.07 

1734.... 

15.39 

1769.... 

14.72 

1804.... 

15.41 

1839 

15.62 

18;4.... 

16.17 

1699.... 

14.94 

1735... 

15.41 

1770.... 

14.62 

1805. ... 

15.79 

1840.... 

15.62 

1875.... 

16.59 

1700.... 

14.81 

1736... 

15  18 

1^71... 

14.66 

1806 .... 

15.52 

1841 .... 

15.70 

1876.... 

17.88 

1701.... 

15.07 

1737 .... 

15.02 

1772.... 

14.52 

1807.... 

15.43 

1842.... 

15.87 

1877.... 

17.22 

1702.... 

15.52 

1738.... 

14.91 

1773.... 

14.62 

1808.... 

16.08 

1843.... 

15.93 

1878.... 

17.94 

1703 .... 

15.17 

1739  ... 

14.91 

1774.... 

14.62 

1809 

15.96 

1844.... 

15.85 

1879 .... 

18.40 

1704.... 

15.22 

1740.... 

14.94 

14.72 

1810.... 

15.77 

1845 .... 

15.92 

1880.... 

18.05 

1705.... 

15.11 

1741.... 

14.92 

1776.... 

14.55 

1811.... 

15.53 

1846  .... 

15.90 

1881 .... 

18.16 

1706.... 

15.27 

1742.... 

14.85 

1777.... 

14.54 

1812.... 

16.11 

1847.... 

15.80 

1882.... 

18.19 

1707  

15.44 

17^3.... 

14.85 

14.68 

1813 .... 

16.25 

1848 

15.85 

1883 .... 

18.64 

1708.... 

15.41 

1744... 

14.87 

1779.... 

14.80 

1814.... 

15  04 

1849 

15.78 

1884.... 

18.57 

1709.... 

15  31 

1745.... 

14.98 

1780.... 

14.72 

15.26 

1850.... 

15.70 

1885 .... 

19.41 

1710.... 

i5  22 

1746.... 

15.13 

1781.... 

14.78 

1816.... 

15.28 

1851  .... 

15.46 

1886.... 

20.78 

1711.... 

15.29 

1747... 

15.26 

1782.... 

14  42 

1817.... 

15.11 

1852.... 

15.59 

188:.... 

21.13 

1712.... 

15.31 

1748 .... 

15.11 

1783 .... 

14.48 

1818.... 

15.35 

1853.... 

15.33 

1888.... 

21.99 

1713.... 

15.24 

1749.... 

14.80 

1784.... 

14.70 

1819.... 

15.33 

1854 . . . 

15.33 

1889 .... 

22.10 

1714 .... 

15.13 

1750.... 

14.55 

1785 

14.92 

1820.... 

15.62 

15.38 

1890.... 

19.76 

1715 

15.11 

1751 .... 

14.39 

1736.... 

14.96 

1821 .... 

15.95 

1856.... 

15.38 

1891 .... 

20.92 

1716.... 

15.09 

1752  ... 

14.54 

1787.... 

14.92 

1822.... 

15.80 

1857.... 

15.2  V 

1892.... 

23.72 

1717.... 

15.13 

1753.... 

14.54 

1788.... 

14.65 

1823.... 

15.84 

1858.... 

15.38 

1893.... 

26.49 

1718.... 

15.11 

1754.... 

14.48 

1789.... 

14.75 

1824.... 

15.82 

15.19 

1894.... 

32.56 

1719.... 

15.09 

1755.... 

14.68 

1^90... . 

15.04 

1825.... 

15.70 

I860.... 

15.29 

1895 .... 

31.60 

1720.... 

15.04 

1756 .... 

14.94 

1791.... 

15.05 

1826.... 

15.76 

1861.... 

15.50 

1896.... 

30.66 

1721 .... 

15.05 

1757 .... 

14.87 

1792.... 

15.17 

1827.... 

15.74 

1862.... 

15.35 

1897a  .. 

32.29 

1722.... 

15.17 

a  Nine  months. 


TABLE  NO.  78— Bullion  Value  of  371i  Grains  of  Pure  Silver  at  the  Annual 
Average  Price  of  Silver  each  Year  from  1837  to  1897,  inclusive. 


Yeais. 


1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841 . 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1'849. 
f«50. 
1H51. 
1852. 


Value. 


$1,009 
1.008 
1.023 
1.023 
1.018 
1.007 
1.003 
1.008 
1.004 
1.005 
1.011 
1.008 
1.013 
1.018 
1.034 
1.025 


Years. 


Value. 


1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858, 
1859 
1860 

1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


$1,042 
1.042 
1.039 
1.039 
1.046 
1.039 
1.052 
1.045 
1.031 
1.041 
1.040 
1.040 
1.035 
1.036 
1.027 


Years. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876. 
1877, 
1878, 
1879 
1880, 
1881, 
1882, 


Value. 


025 
024 
027 
025 
022 
004 
988 
.964 
.894 
.929 
.891 
.868 
.886 
.880 
.878 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Value. 


$0, 


858 
861 
.823 
.769 
.766 

!723 
.809 
.764 
.673 
.603 
.491 
.505 
.522 
.471 
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TABLE  NO.  79— Coinage  V4lue  in  Gold  of  an  Ounce  of  Fine  Silver  at  the 

Ratio  of  1:15-1:40, 


Ratio. 


1  to  15  

1  to  151/2  

1  to  15.988  ^ United  States 

ratio)  

1  to  16  

1  to  161/2  

I  to  17  

1  to  171/2  

1  to  18  

1  to  181/2  

1  to  19  

1  to  191/2  

1  to  20  

1  to  2014  

1  to  21  

1  to  21V^  

1  to  22  

1  to  221/2  


Value  of 
an  ounce  of 
fine  silver. 


,3T8U 
.3336 

.2929 
,2919 
.2527 
.2159 
.1811 
.1483 
.1173 
.0879 
.0600 
.0335 
0083 
.9843 
.9614 
.9396 
.918' 


Ratio. 


Value  of 
an  ounce  of 
fine  silver. 


1  to  23. . 
1  to  23/2 
1  to  24. . 
1  to  241/, 
1  to  2:1. . 
1  to  251/ 
1  to  2() . . 
1  to  26  ^ 
1  to  27.: 
1  to  271/2 
1  to  28. . 
1  to  28 '4 
1  to  29.". 
1  to  291/2 
1  to  30. . 
1  to  3014 
1  to  31. . 
1  to  31/2 


8967 
K7i6 
8613 
8437 
,8268 
8106 
,7950 
7800 
7656 
,751 
.7382 
.7253 
.7109 
.700 
.6891 
677' 
.6661 
.6562 


Ratio. 


1  to  32. . 
1  to  321/2 
1  to  33. . 
1  to  331/2 
1  to  34. . 
1  to  341/2 
1  to  35. . 
1  to  351/2 
1  to  36. 
1  to  36 14 
1  to  37. . 
1  to  371/2 
1  to  38. . 
1  to  381/2 
1  to  39.  . 
1  to  391/2 
1  to  40. . 
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THE  LABOR  EXCHANGE. 


Aiiiong  recently  formed  associations  in  Montana  is  one  that  has  appeared  in  former 
leports  of  the  Bureau  as  a  labor  organization.  It  is  the  "Labor  Exchange."  "The 
"Labor  Exchange"  is  not  a  labor  organization  in  the  common  acceptance  of  that  term. 
While  it  is  possibly  true  that  its  membership  in  this  state  is  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  laborers,  skilled  mechanics  and  farmers,  there  are  localities  in  other  states  in 
which  it  is  said  that  the  bulk  of  local  industrial  and  commercial  transactions  are  carried 
on  through  its  membership,  which  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  community.  I'his 
organization  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Missouri  January  9,  1890.  Its  home 
office  is  located  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  Its  president  is  Mr.  G.  B.  De  Bernardi,  of  Dresden^ 
Mo.;  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Beheren,  Sedalia,  Mo.  The  articles  of  incorporation  set  out 
the  following  objects  of  the  association: 

First.    To  provide  employment  for  idle  labor  by  facilitating  the  interchange  of 
commodities  and  services  among  the  associates  and  the  public. 

Second.  To  alleviate  the  sufferings  incident  to,  and  to  avert  the  social  dangers 
which  may  arise  from,  a  constantly  increasing  class  of  unemployed,  by  furnishing  to 
this  class  useful  occupation  and  saving  the  wealtli  thus  produced  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  actual  producers  and  their  dependents. 

Third.  To  lighten  the  burden  of  charitable  institutions  by  establishing  one  self- 
sustaining. 

By  and  through  such  employment  of  idle  labor,  as  aforesaid,  this  association  aims 
to  furnish  food,  clotliing,  and  the  comforts  of  a  home  to  those  thus  employed;  establish 
depots  for  mutual  exchange;  operate  boarding  houses;  provide  for  education,  the  eleva" 
tion  of  character  and  the  amenities  of  life  by  maintaining  schools  and  other  places  of 
instruction. 

Any  person  of  good  character  who  is  willing  to  engage  in  any  useful  occupation  or 
calling  is  eligible  to  membership.  The  property  of  the  association,  real  and  personal, 
must  not  under  any  circumstances  be  mortgaged  or  pledged.  The  association  shall  not 
borrow  any  money,  shall  not  issue  any  interest  bearing  note  or  obligation  against 
itself. 

For  all  contributions  of  money,  goods,  work  or  services  tlie  association  shall  issue  to 
contributors  certificates  of  deposit,  or  checks,  of  equal  value,  which  certificates  shall 
not  bear  interest  nor  be  redeemable  in  legal  tender,  but  shaU  be  receivable  by  the  association 
at  their  face  value  in  payment  for  goods  purchased,  for  work  or  services  obtained  through,  and 
for  all  debts  and  dues  to  the  same.  Applicants  for  membership  shall  enter  into  a  contract 
or  agreement  to  receive  these  certificates  of  deposit  or  checks  in  full  satisfaction  for 
contributions  and  work  and  to  relinquish  all  other  claims  and  liens  against  the  same. 
The  association  will  hold  the  merchandise  for  consumption  and  articles  for  use  depos- 
ited with  it,  subject  to  the  redemption  of  the  outstanding  certificates.  Real  estate, 
machinery,  implements  and  tools  in  operation  or  use,  and  all  materials  set  apart  for  the 
employment  of  labor  shall  be  held  inalienably  for  that  object. 

The  industrial,  commercial  and  economical  operations  of  the  association  shall  be 
divided  into  three  general  departments  of  Production,  Distribution  and  Consumption 
and  two  auxiliary  departments,  Statistics  and  Accounts.  Each  of  these  may  be  subdi- 
vided into  as  many  groups  as  may  be  required.  Each  special  trade,  profession  or  calling 
shall  have  control  of  its  own  branch  of  industry,  subject  to  the  general  board  only  in 
their  relation  to  other  departments  and  industries.  Each  trade  and  profession  sliall 
elect  its  own  special  officers. 
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The  Department  of  Production  sliall  have  charge  of  utensils,  tools,  implements, 
machinery,  shops,  mills,  factories,  foundries,  farms,  mines,  brickyards,  quarries,  etc., 
and  all  materials  necessary  or  useful  to  the  production  of  wealth: and  shall  have  author- 
ity to  contract  for  private,  corporate  and  public  works,  a^nd,  by  these  means,  and  the 
enterprises  of  the  association  endeavor  to  keep  constantly  employed  a  well  equipped, 
industrial  force  of  men  and  women  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and  thus  supply  them 
with  comforts. 

The  Department  of  Distribution,  embracing  Commerce  and  Transportation,  shall 
have  charge  of  stores,  warehouses,  elevators,  and  all  means  for  the  storage  and  pres- 
ervation of  merchandise  and  all  means  for  transporting,  handling,  weigiiing,  meas- 
uring and  distributing  the  same. 

The  Department  of  Consumption  shall  have  charge  of  co-operative  boarding  houses, 
hotels,  schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  places  of  education,  sociability  and  enjoyment. 

Local  Branches  may  be  formed  and  operated  under  a  Dispensation  or  Charter 
granted  by  the  General  Office.  In  Montana  eight  local  branches  are  reported  as  follows: 
Tso.  69,  Hamilton,  Chauncey  Butler,  Secretary;  No.  93,  Lewistown,  Hon.  P.  W.  Watkins, 
Secretary;  No.  192,  Grantsdale,  H.  H.  Grant,  Secretary;  No.  198,  Ubet,  Frank  B.  Hassett^ 
Secretary;  No.  207,  Stevensville,  David  A.  Mclntyre,  Secretary;  No.  214,  Florence,  J.  D. 
Grammar,  Secretary;  No.  237,  Helena,  Hon.  Fred  Whitesides,  Secretary;  No.  266,  Great 
Falls,  S.  M.  Moore,  Secretary.  Information  as  to  the  work  and  progress  of  these  Mon. 
tana  branches  was  sought,  but  as  they  are  really  in  a  state  of  embryo  nothing  of  mate- 
rial interest  was  brought  out  except  for  the  most  part  in  a  general  way  the  reports 
were  of  a  cheerful  and  expectant  tone.  Many  obstacles  were  sure  to  be  encountered  in 
an  enterprise  so  little  understood,  but  determination  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
various  promoters  seems  to  prevail. 

As  has  been  seen  this  association  is  co-operative  in  nature  and  organized  upon  a 
business  basis  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  labor  by  facilitating  the  exchange  of 
the  products  of  labor.  There  are  many  of  all  classes  idle  in  consequence  of  not  being 
able  to  exchange  the  surplus  products  of  their  labor  with  others.  The  last  report 
of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  upon  this  subject  accounts  for  more  than  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are  unemployed.  Reports  from 
other  sources  exhibit  great  privation  and  destitution  among  millions  of  these  and 
others.  If  these  could  be  brought  together  in  the  sense  of  production  and  distribution, 
it  is  claimed  in  the  treatise  of  this  association  that  the  goal  of  consumption  would  be 
within  easy  reach  of  all. 

The  authoritative  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  the  "Labor  Exchange"  is  published 
in  Mr.  De  Bernardi's  book  entitled,  "The  Trials  and  Triumphs  of  Labor,"  a  work  of  too 
much  detail  to  be  noticed  at  length  here.  Since  "The  Unemployed"  is  a  subject  of  fre- 
quent magazine  monographs  and  official  reports  as  well,  it  will  be  but  fair  and  consist- 
ent to  give  such  hearing  as  reasonable  space  will  permit  to  this  recent  economic  expe- 
dient as  set  forth  by  its  advocates  in  the  following: 

"The  industrial  depression  that  disturbs  the  business  of  this  country  exists  in  all 
countries  alike,  and  is  but  a  continuation  of  conditions  that  have  always  existed.  This 
stagnation  of  business  is  the  direct  result  of  the  fact  that  the  laborers  (producers)  are 
prevented  from  making  a  free  and  untrammeled  exchange  of  the  products  of  their  labor. 
The  great  primary  cause  of  their  inability  to  freely  exchange  their  products  is  that  all 
exchange  is  based  on  money  that  is  a  legal  tender  for  debt.  The  object  of  money  is  to 
facilitate  exchange,  but  the  making  of  it  a  legal  tender  for  debt  destroys  the  beneficent 
purpose  for  which  it  was  created  and  makes  it  instead  only  a  medium  of  payment,  and 
as  a  medium  of  payment  it  has  a  very  different  function  from  that  of  a  medium  of 
exchange.  A  medium  of  exchange  is  an  innocent  and  necessary  instrument  intervening 
to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities  and  services,  and  the  use  and  purchase  of  it 
is  a  voluntary  act  on  both  sides.  No  medium  of  exchange,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
such  useful  function  alone,  has  ever  done  any  harm  to  humanity. 

'*In  the  case  of  legal  tender,  on  the  contrary,  the  payment  in  legal  tender  for  the 
purchase  of  any  article  is  enforced  upon  the  debtor  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law,  under 
penalty  of  absolute  ruin,  and,  in  former  times,  imprisonment,  and  even  death  itself. 
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It  makes  no  difference  how  abundant  or  valuable  the  product  of  labor,  it  must  be  trans- 
formed into  legal  tender,  regardless  of  loss,  before  payment  can  be  made. 

"Every  product  of  labor,  every  desire  of  the  human  heart,  every  article  of  merchan- 
dise, every  trick  of  a  depraved  conscience  are  all  legal  highways  leading  into  the  toils  of 
debt,  but  the  moment  a  victim  is  caught  the  legality  of  these  highways  to  lead  a  way 
out  ceases;  these  avenues  all  close  behind,  and  no  product  of  labor,  no  gift  of  the  Cre- 
ator, no  skill  or  genius  of  man  can  expiate  for  the  sin  of  incurring  debt  except  payment 
in  legal  tender.  The  legal  tender  light  alone  can  illuminate  the  pathway  to  liberty. 
A  legal  tender  holding  the  key  out  of  the  prison  of  debt  is  the  emanation  of  greed,  • 
having  for  its  object  tlie  exploitation  of  man  by  man,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
without  producing  it  and  without  exchanging  it. 

"Money  dethroned  from  its  high  position  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  reduced  to 
a  legal  tender  for  debt,  ceases  to  perform  the  functioh  for  wliich  it  was  created  and  only 
circulates  when  a  tribute  can  be  exacted  for  its  use.  It  thus  lives  as  the  oppressor  of 
mankind. 

"The  Labor  Exchange  divides  wealth  into  two  classes.  One  class  is  consumable, 
such  as  tools,  food,  clothing,  etc.  If  this  wealth  is  not  consumed  it  soon  perishes.  The 
other  class  is  permanent,  such  as  buildings,  factories,  mines,  etc.  This  class  of  wealth 
can  be  used  but  not  consumed.  Labor  produces  both  classes  of  wealth  but  can  consume 
only  one  class.  Tbe  other  remains  for  generations.  Under  the  present  capitalistic 
system  the  laborer  in  building  receives  a  wage,  then  immediately  pays  it  out  for  con- 
sumable wealth,  and  when  the  building  is  completed  his  share  is  consumed  while,  in  a 
few  years,  the  capitalist  receives  the  original  cost  in  rent  and  owns  both  building  and 
money.  In  the  last  analysis,  under  capitalistic  economy,  the  worker  performs  all;  the 
capitalist  gets  all. 

"In  the  construction  of  a  building  the  laborers,  under  the  wage  system,  furnish 
everything  necessary  for  its  erection,  but  under  the  economy  of  the  Labor  Exchange, 
the  product  of  the  labor  of  all  becomes  the  property  of  all;  the  title  to  such  property 
cannot  be  alienated  from  the  community  that  creates  it.  Under  such  a  system  over- 
work would  be  unknown  and  idleness  would  and  ought  to  be  a  crime.  In  the  event  of 
overproduction  workinghours  would  be  shortened;  in  the  other  event  of  underproduction, 
they  could  be  as  easily  lengthened.  Had  all  the  improvements  of  the  world  been  made 
qU  the  plan  of  the  Labor  Exchange  they  would  now  belong  to  the  workers. 

"The  plan  of  the  operation  of  the  Labor  Exchange  is  as  follows.  There  is  a  Central 
Office  and  local  branches  work  under  a  charter  from  it.  The  Central  Office  issues  to 
the  local  branches— under  proper  safeguards— exchange  checks.  These  checks  are  in 
form  as  follows: 


LABOR  EXCHANGE. 


Central  Office, 
Independence,  Mo. 


Depositor 


Deposited 


Date 


of 


189. .  Value 


Pres't. 


Acc't. 


(FRONT)  LABOR  EXCHANCJE  CHECK. 
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 Signature  of  Depositor. 

This  Certificate  of  Deposit  is  not  redeemable  in  legal  tender,  but  receiva- 
ble by  the  Labor  Exchange  Association  in  payment  for  Merchandise,  for  all 
services,  and  for  all  debts  and  dues  to  the  same;  and  it  is  based  upon  and 
secured  by  the  real  and  personal  property  in  tlie  keeping  of  the  Association. 

The  property  held  for  the  redemption  of  this  Certificate  cannot,  as  per 
Charter,  be  mortgaged  or  pledged  for  debts,  nor  can  it  be  v^ithdrawn,  but 
may  be  exchanged  by  the  Association  for  other  property  of  equal  value. 

Pay  to   - 

 Depositor. 


(BACK)  LABOK  EXCHANGE  CHECK. 

"These  exchange  checks  are  issued  by  the  local  branches  for  work,  money,  goods  or 
services,  and  are  not  redeemable  in  legal  tender,  but  are  receivable  by  the  ex- 
change for  goods  or  other  deposits  that  may  be  in  the  warehouses.  Thus  there  is 
always  in  the  exchange  goods  or  values  equal  in  amount  to  the  checks  outstanding,  and 
while  these  checks  in  themselves  have  no  value,  they  can  always  be  exchanged  for  any 
of  the  demands  of  mankind.  They  thus  perform  the  true  function  of  money,  that  of  a 
medium  of  exchange.  The  checks  being  issued  for  actual  wealth  in  the  possession  of 
the  exchange,  the  volume  of  the  medium  of  exchange  is  equal  in  amount  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  offered  for  exchange,  and  this  volume  can  be  increased  to  meet  any 
demands  that  may  be  made  upon  it,  rendering  the  facilities  for  distribution  of  the 
products  of  labor  equal  to  the  production.    No  more,  no  less. 

"Regarding  the  permanent  wealth,  each  member  receives  exchange  checks  equal  in 
amount  to  the  contribution  made  by  him  whether  in  material,  food  or  labor,  which 
checks  may  be  exchanged  for  any  consumable  wealth  that  may  be  in  the  exchange,  but 
the  parting  with  these  checks  for  food  or  clothing  does  not  operate  to  deprive  the  member 
of  his  ownership  in  the  permanent  wealth.  That  can  never  be  alienated  from  him. 
The  rents  or  income  from  the  permanent  wealth  replaces  the  consumable  wealth  used 
by  the  workers  during  its  creation.  The  successful  operation  of  the  Labor  Exchange 
would  remove  all  barriers  between  supply  and  demand  and  these  natural  laws  would 
automatically  adjust  the  production  and  prices  of  conmiodities.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
human  want  unsatisfied,  the  demand  will  call  for  production." 

The  growth  of  the  exchange  has  been  rapid  and  it  seems  likely  to  become  the 
method  to  be  adopted  by  all  co-operative  associations  for  conducting  their  business. 
Through  it  they  are  enabled  to  transact  all  business  except  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
railroad  freights  in  a  medium  of  exchange  of  their  own  creation  and  without  the  use 
of  a  legal  tender. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


Number  of  Children  in  Each  County  Classified  by  Ages. 


County. 

No.  of  S 
tricts  in  e 

1  ports  wer 

No.  of  S 
tricts  fron 

Ages  6  to  14, 
Both  Years  Inclusive. 

Ages  15  to  18, 
Both  Years  Inclusive 

Ages  19  to  21, 
Both  Years  Inclusive 

Grand  T 

0 

fD 

p  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

f6 

0 

2 

0'  *~ 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

e 

Oj 

rjl' 

T!            1  ^ 

24 

16 

236 

248 

484 

81 

74 

155 

37 

33 

70 

709 

18 

72 

121 

48 

in 

1  i 

186 

^8 

8 

87 

61 

148 

29 

20 

49 

13 

6 

19 

216 

89 

1£ 

1004 

964 

1968 

223 

278 

501 

119 

123 

242 

2711 

25 

121  274 

262 

536 

93 

93 

186 

04 

33 

87' 

809 

24 

12 

101 

7S 

179 

30 

43 

73 

21 

17 

41 

293 

11 

3 

21 

28 

49 

8 

13 

6 

6 

12 

74 

Deer  Lodge  

39 

12 

300 

275 

575 

91 

74 

165 

74 

58 

132 

872 

32 

U 

157 

i44 

301 

52 

49 

101 

14 

9 

23 

425 

Flathead  

31 

13 

373 

377 

750 

93 

120 

213 

55 

46 

101 

10()4 

Gallatin  

54 

14 

135 

163 

298 

64 

53 

117 

25 

13 

38 

453 

15 

4 

8(. 

159 

25 

2 

47 

18 

12 

30 

236 

Jefferson   

23 

K 

2(1^ 

213 

422 

44 

5'' 

96 

29 

22 

51 

56!t 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

34 

1; 

'  23; 

253 

490 

100 

SI 

18J 

50 

46 

96 

767 

44 

11 

171 

152 

323 

6: 

44 

109 

26 

20 

46 

478 

Meagher  

12 

4 

42 

4!l 

91 

12 

IC 

22 

10 

17 

130 

26 

12 

264 

541 

76 

()7 

143 

63 

2.^ 

88 

Park   

33 

](. 

16( 

364 

71 

43 

114 

25 

18 

43 

521 

Ravalli  

31 

12 

32; 

333 

()6() 

9f- 

94 

192 

3'. 

38 

75 

927 

2t)3( 

27  3 

5399 

571 

(;21 

1192 

2;^2 

226 

458 

7049 

2( 

ir 

174 

15;. 

321 

56 

3'. 

93 

1: 

15 

32 

452 

Teton  

9(1 

162 

36 

1)1 

21 

15 

3(5 

259 

Valley  

3 

73 

()5 

138 

15 

6 

21 

] 

iS 

167 

Yellowstone  

li 

53 

48 

101 

21 

39 

10 

5 

15 

155 

Totals  

604 

^'35 

7'32li 

726() 

14586 

1976 

1955 

393! 

976 

801 

i;77 

(a  20294 

(a)    20,294  is  in  fact  only  43.95  per  cent.    The  actual  number  is  46,179. 

Number  of  Children  Who  Are  Detained  from  School  to  Work  for  Money 
Wages,  Either  at  Home  or  Away  from  Home,  Classified  by  Ages. 


County. 

No.,  of  School  Dis- 
tricts from  which  re 
ports  were  received. 

Ages  0  to  14, 
Both  1  ears  Inclusive. 

A^es  15  to  18, 
Both  Years  Inclusive 

Ages  19  to  21, 
Both  Years  Inclusive 

Grand  Total  

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Beaverhead   

16 

8 

4 

12 

14 

6 

20 

15 

22 

54 

5 

5 

1 

6 

6 

6 

3 

~8 

20 

8 

0 

4 

8 

3 

11 

6 

1 

22 

Cascade   

15 

11 

6 

17 

80 

58 

138 

101 

42 

143 

298 

12 

1 

1 

0 

23  11 

34 

28 

3 

31 

()7 

Custer  

12 

0 

4 

1 

S 

15 

22 

34 

Dawson  

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

10 

5 

4 

"9 

19 

Deer  Lodge  

12 

0 

6 

6 

14 

9 

23 

21 

28 

57 

Fergufe   

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

13 

2 

0 

13 

11 

24 

28 

15 

43 

()9 

14 

1 

3 

6 

13 

4 

1 

5 

21 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

4 

0 

4 

9 

10 

4 

0 

4 

14 

3 

17 

17 

5 

22 

43 

Lewis  and  Clarke  

17 

0 

0 

0 

28 

16 

44 

30 

11 

41 

85 

Madison  

10 

1 

1 

8 

11 

19 

(1 

11 

17 

;38 

Meagher  

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

9 

12 

12 

6 

2 

8 

30 

12 

12 

29 

8 

37 

87 

Park  

16 

18 

25 

25 

32 

11 

5 

16 

73 

12 

0 

(3 

0 

8 

0 

10 

14 

5 

19 

29 

3 

4 

3 

145 

7'4 

219 

163 

67 

220 

446 

15 

0 

4 

12 

5 

17 

10 

6 

16 

37 

2 

17 

15 

32 

12 

8 

20 

18 

25 

Valley  

3 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

6 

6 

1 

l('i 

5 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

5 

4 

1 

5 

11 

Total  

233 

88 

55 

143 

472 

256 

7'28 

538 

220 

758 

1629 

i76 
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Number  of  Children  Who  are  Detained  from  School  to  Work  at  Home,  but 
Who  do  Not  Ueceive  Money  Wages,  Classified  by  Ages. 


County. 


"  ^  > 

O  O 

^  ^s. 

Ages  6  to  14, 
Both  Years  Inclusive. 

AgPs  15  to  18, 
Both  Years  Inclusive. 

Ages  19  to  21, 
Both  Y'ears  Inclusive. 

(S  S  o 

-  <•  =^ 

CP  <  O 

r.  ~o 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

16 

o 

2 

\ 

2 

j2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

8 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

15 

3 

3 

6 

13 

35 

48 

5 

44 

49 

VZ 

23 

18 

41 

20 

21 

41 

18 

8 

26 

U 

3 

1 

4 

6 

8 

4 

10 

14 

3 

1 

1 

12 

9 

6 

15 

6 

9 

15 

3 

10 

1 

] 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

13 

o 

9 

6 

15 

8 

4 

12 

14 

3 

5 

15 

22 

8 

2 

10 

6 

13 

2 

5 

10 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

3 

4 

17 

25 

21 

46 

9 

21 

30 
9 

10 

9 

9 

5 

12 

4 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

12 

10 

8 

18 

19 

26 

15 

3 

18 

16 

3 

3 

15 

4 

19 

11 

5 

16 

12 

12 

(> 

18 

5 

2 

11 

1 

12 

3 

1 

6 

17 

106 

123 

19 

109 

128 

15 

4 

1 

5 

9 

2 

11 

3 

6 

9 

3 

19 

15 

34 

12 
2 

6 

18 
2 

6 

5 

11 

2 

5 

1 

6 

2 

2 

233 

113 

71 

184 

199 

252 

451 

132 

249 

381 

Beaverhead  

Broadwater  

Carbon   

Cascade  

Choteau  

Custer  

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge  

Fergus  

Flathead  

Gallatin  

Granite  

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meagher  

Missoula  

Park  

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Grass  

Teton  

'•^alley  

Yellowstone  .... 

Total  


Number  of  Children  DetaixS^ed  from  School  for  Heasons  Other  than  Those 
Given  in  the  Foregoing  Tables. 


County. 

j  ISO.  of  S( 
tricts  fron 
norts  wen 

Ages  6  to  14, 
Both  Years  Inclusive. 

Ages  15  to  18, 
Both  Years  Inclusive. 

Ages  19  to  21, 
Both  Years  Inclusive. 

Grand  To 

o  5^  o 

2.0  ^ 

Male. 

d'emale 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Beaverhead  

16 

12 

18 

30 

19 

11 

30 

2 

3 

5 

65 

Broadwater  

5 

Carbon   

8 

11 

(i 

17 

4 

3 

7 

1 

2 

3 

27 

Cascade  

15 

12 

25 

37 

8 

24 

32 

17 

51 

68 

137 

Choteau  

12 

62 

64 

126 

14 

15 

29 

16 

16 

171 

Custer  

12 

13 

3 

16 

8 

2 

10 

2 

1 

3 

29 

Dawson   

3 

10 

8 

18 
36 

18 

Deer  Lodge  

12 

19 

17 

12 

11 

23 

3 

9 

12 

71 

Fergus  

10 

10 

16 

26 

9 

3 

12 

8 

9 

1< 

55 

13 

1 

5 

6 

9 

6 

15 

8 

4 

12 

33 

Gallatin  

14 

2 

3 

5 

8 

9 

Yi 

5 

4 

9 

31 

Granite  

4 

1 

1 

1 

Jefferson  

10 

5 

1 

6 

4 

5 

9 

2 

5 

22 

Lewis  and  Clarke  

17 

9 

15 

24 

4 

11 

1 

2 

3 

38 

10 

5 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

13 

4 

2 

1 

3 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

12 

32 

31 

63 

6 

11 

17 

1 

8 

9 

89 

Park  

16 

10 

4 

14 

2 

2 

4 

8 

4 

12 

30 

12 

18 

24 

42 

() 

13 

9 

13 

22 

Silver  Bow  

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

"5 

11 

Sweet  Grass  

15 

12 

15 

27 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

36 

Teton  

26 

23 

49 

14 

8 

22 

10 

9 

19 

90 

Va'ley  

3 

23 

17 

40 

5 

2 

1 

1 

48 

Yellowstone  

5 

5 

5 

5 

233 

297 

302 

599 

139 

130 

269 

85 

149 

234 

1,102 
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Number  of  Persons  ik  the  United  States  6  to  21  Years  of  Age,  Classified, 
According  to  Census  Returns  for  1890. 

Per 

Number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  6  to  21  years  of  age,  both  Cent. 

years  inclusive   22,144,222  100.00 

Number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  6  to  14  years  of  age,  both 

years  inclusive   13,058,461  58.97 

Nunjber  of  persons  in  the  United  States  15  to  18  years  of  age,  both 

years  inclusive   .   5,355,947  24.10 

Nunjber  of  persons  in  the  United  States  19  to  21  years  of  age,  both 

years  inclusive   3,749,814  16.93 

Number  of  Persons  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  States,  Classified,  as 
pieported  by  the  u  s.  commissioner  of  education,  1890. 

Per 

Numbei' of  persons  attending  schools,  public  and  private,  colleges,  Cent. 

universities,  and  schools  of  law,  medicine  and  theology,  1890..  14,512,778  100.00 
Nunjberof  persons  receiving  elementary  instruction  only,  1890  ....  14,010,533  96.54 

Number  of  persons  receiving  secondary  instruction,  1890   367,003  2.53 

Number  of  persons  receiving  higher  instruction,  1890   .     135,242  .93 


Analysis  of  the  Tables. 


The  National  Commissioner  of  Education  says  that  "elementary  instruction"  isthat 
course  of  study  usually  laid  down  for  pupils  from  6  to  14  years  of  age;  that  "second" 
ary  instruction'Ms  that  course  laid  down  for  pupils  15  to  18  years  of  age;  and  "higher 
instruction"  comprises  the  courses  usually  pursued  by  pupils  19  to  21  years  of  age.  This 
gives  a  clear  understanding  of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  way  of  education 
for  the  population  of  these  ages.  In  the  table  just  preceding  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  reports  952,072  pupils  as  receiving  elementary  instruction 
more  than  the  census  returns  show  of  persons  in  the  United  States  of  ages  6  to  14  years. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  account  for  this  seeming  discrepancy  in  an  altogether  sat- 
isfactory way,  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  a  reason  or  two  in  this  connection.  In 
the  first  place  neither  census  statistics  nor  educational  statistics  of  this  character 
can  be  absolutely  correct  from  the  nature  of  things.  This  is  apparent  to  any  person 
having  the  least  knowledge  of  the  difHculties  encountered  in  the  collection  of  statistics 
and  tlie  methods  employed  in  the  work. 

Again,  while  elementary  instruction  is  that  grade  of  study  usually  laid  down  for 
children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  are  not  many 
pupils  15,  16  and  perhaps  17  years  of  age  who,  having  unequal  opportunities  are  detained 
from  school  more  or  less  during  the  school  year  and  in  consequence  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  for  promotion.  And  then  there  are  the  dull  ones;  and  last  there  are  the 
thousands  of  schools  that  do  not  work  strictly  under  the  modern  grading  method,  which 
would  be  impossible  from  the  very  nature  of  their  environment.  The  reports  of 
such  schools  submitted  to  the  National  Commissioner  are  more  or  less  questionable 
and  he  comi^ains  that  they  have  caused  his  office  no  little  trouble  in  properly  grading 
them  for  statistical  purposes,  but  he  has  no  appeal  or  j-ecourse,  Ihongli,  as  he  states,  he 
has  given  a  good  deal  of  care  and  laboi'  lo  this  I'ealure  of  liis  task. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  tliis  analysis  \V(>  need  nol-he  cxcessi \('Jy  annoyed  aL  this 
seeming  disparity.  The  ligures  are  given  completely  in  ojxier  lo  [letniil,  otiiers  to  njake 
such  deductions  as  they  shall  be  disposed.  Theonly  purpose  in  allnding  lo  the  Natic  na 
report  is  to  exhibit,  as  far  ns  may  be,  the  staridaid  of  rdiirat  i( n  in  IVIenl  ;  i  ;  ;  s  ( <  ii  ]  ;  r 
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ed  with  all  the  states  in  the  Union.  All  the  way  through  our  analysis  is  based  upon 
the  percentages  shown  and  in  these  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  special  reason  why 
they  may  not  be  utilized  as  they  appear. 

The  deductions  here  made  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  in  the  census  sta- 
tistics 22,144,222  persons  in  the  United  States  of  ages  6  to  to  21  years,  both  inclusive, 
represent  100  per  cent.  In  the  statistics  published  by  the  National  Commissioner  of 
Education  the  percentage  is  based  upon  the  total  number  of  persons  attending  school. 
The  census  figures  indicate  that  58.97  per  cent  are  of  ages  6  to  14,  and  under  perfect 
political  and  social  conditions  this  is  the  percentage  of  persons  who  should  be  pupils 
and  receiving  elementary  instruction.  It  appears,  however,  that  96.54  of  all  those 
attending  school  in  1890  were  receiving  elementary  instruction.  Those  of  ages  15 
to  18  comprised  24.10  per  cent  and  would  under  proper  conditions  be  in  secondary 
instruction;  but  it  seems  that  only  2.53  per  cent  of  all  who  are  attending  school  are 
receiving  secondary  instruction.  The  number  from  the  ages  19  to  21  years,  both  inclu- 
sive, are  16.93  per  cent,  while  but  0.93  per  cent  are  actually  receiving  the  higher  educa- 
tion that  should  be  acquired  by  every  citizen  and  whose  usefulness  to  himself  and  the 
Eepublic  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  impaired  without  it. 

The  percentages  of  those  receiving  elementary  instruction  hold  about  the  same 
from  year  to  year  down  to  1895  with  a  tendency  for  the  better  until  the  latter  year  it  is 
reduced  to  95.25.  The  average  for  the  six  years  is  96.04  per  cent.  In  secondary  instruc- 
tion there  is  a  rise  from  2.53  per  cent  in  1890  to  3.44  in  1895,  an  average  per  cent  for  each 
of  the  six  years  of  2.85.  In  the  higher  education  it  has  grown  from  0.93  per  cent  to  1.31 
and  shows  an  average  for  each  year  of  1.11. 

The  effort  of  this  investigation  has  been  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  detention  of 
children  from  school  in  Montana.  So  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  there  is  no  litera- 
ture or  infoimation  of  any  kind  pointing  to  an  investigation  of  this  nature  in  any  other 
state  or  locality.  Also,  the  city  public  library  has  been  searched  for  data  relating  to  this 
phase  of  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  an  idea  might  be  captured  and  made  to  do  service  in 
this  undertaking.  But  everything  that  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Commissioner  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  education  seems  to  have  been  written  expressly  for  those  who  are 
already  educated.  The  boy  or  girl  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  send  them  to  school  are 
completely  lost  sight  of  in  every  piece  of  available  literature  with  a  single  exception. 
The  Political  Code  of  Montana  says  they  may  stay  at  home.  That  is  to  say  the  compul- 
sory education  law  of  the  state  which,  by  the  way,  only  applies  to  children  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  years,  makes  an  exception  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  to  the 
children  of  such  parents  as  are  "not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  properly  clothe  such 
child."  This  is  a  wise  provision  lest  there  might  be  a  dearth  of  section  m^n,  scrub 
women  and  garbage  haulers  in  the  days  to  come. 

There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  data  relative  to  the  truant.  He  is  an  object  of  solici- 
tude either  in  the  main  or  incidentally  in  numbers  of  classical  papers.  But  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  the  most  interesting  characters  in  this  line  are  those  children 
who  in  their  adolescence  are  forced  into  wage  earning  pursuits  by  dire  necessity 
that  scourges  them  away  from  an  intellectual  goal.  It  is  in  behalf  of  these  that  this 
work  has  been  done. 

The  undertaking  was  begun  by  having  suitable  blanks  and  a  letter  setting  forth 
the  purpose  of  investigation  printed  and  sending  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  school 
board  in  every  school  district  in  the  state.  In  addition  personal  letters  were  addressed 
to  county  superintendents  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  school  trustees  in  some  of  the 
more  important  school  districts.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  could  compel  returns  from  the  clerks  of  the  school  boards  and  this  position  was 
taken  with  some  of  the  rebellious  ones,  but  later  on  had  to  be  abandoned.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  incomplete  representation  of  districts. 

There  are  604  school  districts  in  the  state  of  which  233  or  38.70  per  cent  reported. 
The  school  census  returns  for  apportionment  of  school  funds  show  that  there  are  46,179 
persons  in  the  state  6  to  21  years  of  age;   The  districts  from  which  reports  were  re- 
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ceived  by  this  office  show  a  total  of  20,294  persons  of  ages  6  to  21,  or  43.95  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  officially  reported.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  results  herein  would  afford 
a  very  fair  view  of  the  subject  when  applied  to  the  entire  school  population  of 
the  state  as  the  returns  at  hand  are  not  in  any  wise  confined  to  either  rural  or  town 
districts,  but  are  composed  of  a  diverisity  of  both.  The  district  in  which  Butte  is 
located  responded.  Helena  and  Anaconda  did  not.  The  other  towns  are  fairly  repre- 
sented. 

For  the  purpose  of  analysis  of  the  figures  we  shall  have  to  accept  the  20,294  children 
that  are  accounted  for  as  100  per  cent.  71.87  per  cent  of  these  are  of  ages  6  to  14  years; 
19.37  per  cent  are  15  to  18  years  old  and  8.76  per  cent  are  19  to  21  years  old. 

Likewise,  in  order  to  reduce  the  data  to  a  comprehensible  idea,  let  all  the  children 
6  to  14  years  of  age  represent  100  per  cent:  On  this  basis  it  is  seen  that  0.98  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  these  ages  in  the  state  are  working  for  money  wages;  1.26  per  cent 
are  detained  from  school  to  work  at  home  but  do  not  receiYe  money  wages;  4.11  per 
per  cent  are  detained  from  school  for  "other  reasons."  This  leaves  95.65  per  cent  of 
children  of  these  ages  in  the  schools. 

Again,  letting  all  the  children  of  ages  15  to  18,  both  years  inclusive,  represent  100 per 
cent:  It  appears  that  18.52  per  cent  of  these  are  working  for  money  wages;  11.47  percent 
are  working  at  home  but  receive  no  money  wages;  6.84  per  cent  are  detained  from  school 
for  "other  reasons,"  leaving  63.17  per  cent  in  school. 

Allowing  those  of  the  ages  of  19  to  21  years,  both  inclusive,  to  stand  for  100  per  cent, 
42.66  per  cent  of  these  are  working  for  money  wages;  21.44  per  cent  are  working  at  home 
but  do  not  receive  money  wages,  and  13.17  per  cent  are  out  of  school  for  "other  reasons," 
leaving  22.73  per  cent  in  school. 

It  is  proper  here  to  say  that  the  percentage  of  children  employed  for  wages  and 
those  detained  from  school  to  work  at  home  but  who  do  not  receive  money  wages  are  a 
minimum.  This  is  true  in  the  very  nature  of  the  work  of  the  census  takers.  Every 
neglect  or  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  census  taker  as  well  as  the  inclination  of  every 
untruthful  parent  would  go  to  modify  the  facts  in  these  two  items.  That  there  was 
great  carelessness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  census  takers  is  manifest  from  a  glance  at 
their  returns,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  in  a  conscientious  and 
complete  canvass  made  for  this  data  these  particular  items  would  not  be  modified.  It  is 
probable  there  would  be  some  increase  shown. 
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Under  the  law  approved  March  1,  1897,  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a  Board  of  Text 
Book  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for 
the  public  schools  of  Montana  and  to  regulate  the  supply  of  the  same,"  etc.,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Attorney  General,  the  President  of  the  Montana 
University,  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  three  public  school  teachers 
actively  engaged  in  public  school  work  in  the  state  are  to  compose  the  commission. 
Upon  the  subject  of  free  text  books,  and  the  practical  operation  of  tlie  law  in  the  92 
school  districts  in  which  it  has  been  adopted,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
says: 

"The  act  creating  the  Text-book  Commission  and  defining  its  powers,  also 
contained  an  optional  free  text-book  feature,  whereby  any  district  might 
decide  for  itself  whether  or  not  the  books  should  be  furnished  free.  The 
question  could  be  voted  on  at  the  regular  annual  April  election.  This  annual 
election  occurring  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  and  the  law  only  having 
become  effective  on  the  first  of  March,  the  time  was  too  short  in  which  to 
thoroughly  acquaint  school  district  officers  with  its  requirements.  As  a 
consequence  comparatively  few  districts  voted  upon  the  question  at  the 
April  election.  But,  notwithstanding,  92  districts  voted  for  free  books,  in- 
cluding the  cities  of  Butte,  Helena  and  Miles  City.  We  estimate  that 
one-third  of  the  pupils  attending  tlie  public  schools  now  have  their  books 
furnished  free  under  this  law.  iSTotwlthstanding  the  law  has  not  been  in 
operation  quite  five  months,  yet,  the  reports  made  from  those  districts 
adopting  free  books,  fully  justify  all  that  the  friends  of  the  law  claimed  for 
it.  The  law  is  a  success.  The  reports  made  to  this  office  from  the  county 
superintendents,  to  whom  we  had  sent  circular  letters  specifically  asking  for 
information  regarding  the  working  of  this  law,  uniformly  show  that  the 
people  like  it.  While  writing  this  part  of  our  report,  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  county  superintendent  which  reads  as  follows: 

'Glasgow,  Montana,  January  21,  1898. 

In  answering  your  letter  of  sometime  ago  concerning  free  text-books,  I 
would  say:  That  the  four  districts  that  have  adopted  them  are  delighted 
with  them,  and  I  think  the  districts  that  did  not  wish  they  had.^ 

'Jessie  Bell, 

'County  Superintendent.' 

"The  success  of  free  books  in  many  parts  of  the  country  was  too  great  and 
too  well  known  to  expect  a  different  result  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  law 
in  Montana.  Those  who  hesitated  in  advocating  such  a  law  need  hesitate 
no  longer.  Doubtless  at  the  ensuing  annual  election  next  April  there  will 
be  many  more  districts  which  will  adopt  free  books.  We  ijredict  that  in  a 
few  years  practically  all  the  districts  in  the  State  will  furnish  the  books 
free.  The  verdict  of  the  free  book  states  is  unanimous  to  the  effect  that 
free  books  increase  attendance,  that  it  makes  books  cheaper,  that  it  greatly 
assists  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  compulsory  attendance,  and  that  it 
prolongs  the  school  life  of  very  many  pupils.  In  Massachusetts,  the  state 
that  has  given  the  system  the  most  thorough,  as  well  as  the  longest  trial, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  attendance  has  been  increased  ten  per  cent.  All  of 
the  states  that  have  adopted  the  plan  report  a  marked  increase  in  attendance, 
particularly  in  the  higher  grades.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  argument  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  an  extended  discussion  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  merely  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  reasons  in  support  of  this  law,  be- 
lieving that  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  consideration  of  these  reasons,  toerether 
with  the  fact  of  the  entire  success  of  the  law  in  those  states  where  ix,  has 
been  tried  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  in  the  92  districts  of  our  own  State 
adopting  it,  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  all  districts  of  the  State  to  adopt  it 
in  the  near  future. 
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In  addition  to  the  list  of  regular  school  text  books  adopted  by  the  commission  there 
is  a  large  list  of  supplementary  reading  books  which  under  the  law  is  the  only  supple- 
mentary reading  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools.  This  list  is  toolong  to  admit 
of  publication  in  this  report  but  it  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Below  will  be  found  the  regular  list  of  books  adopted 
by  the  Commission,  together  with  the  names  of  the  publishers  and  the  prices  of  each. 


PUBLI-HER. 


Text  Book. 


o  (t> 


Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago 


Thompson,  Brown  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co., 
Chicago. 


Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago, 

American  Boole  Co.,  Chicago 


Readers  : — 

1,  Stickney's, 


Aeithmbtics: — 

Walsh's  1st  

2r.d  

MuMc:— 

Whiting's  Public  School  Music  Course,  "Nos.  1,  2, 

3,  4,  5   

Whiting's  No.  6  


Bradbury's  Mental  Arithmetic. 


Language  :— 

Reed's  Introductory  

Reed  &  Kellogg's  Graded  

Reed  &  Kellogg's  Higher  

Reed  &  Kellogg's  one  book  course 


Geographies:— 

Rand-McNally  primary. . 
Rand-McNally  complete. 


The  Prang  Educational  Co. 
Chicago. 


A.  Lovell  &  Company, 
Chicago. 


Sheldon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Christopher  Sower  &  Com 
pany,  Philadelphia. 


History  : — 

Barnes'  Complete  .. 
PhtsioIiOgy  : — 

Kellogg's  1st  Book  . 

Kellogg's  2nd  Book. 
Civics: — 

McCleary's  


14c 
20 
24 
30 


25 


Drawing  :— 


'The  Use  of  Models,"  for  primary  schools 
teacher  8  assistant,  per  copy  


The  Prang  Course  in  Drawing  for  Ungraded 
Schools,  (one  book)  per  copy  


Manual  for  Teachers,  per  copy 


The  Prang  Course  for  graded  schools,  drawing 
books  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  per  copy  


4,  5  and  6,  per  copy  

Manual  for  Teachers,  per  copy. 


Writing  :— 

Graphic  Slant  copy  books,  per  dozen  

Common  Sense  vertical  copy  books,  per  dozen 


Modern  Speller. 


P  _  rt)  S 

I —  (fj 
^  'I  o  o 


CP  ^  Pj 
CD  ro  fa 


Even  in 
Exchange 
for  I^ew 
Bo  oks 


19c 

24 
30 


20 

23 

30 

40 

50 

65 

15 

19 

25 

35 

45 

55 

18 

23 

30 

60 

80 

1.00 

24 
48 

32 
64 

40 
80 

60 

80 

1.00 

5  °  o  a 

32 
11 M 

IIM 
37 


Bookkeeping  : 
Lyte's  


10 


45 


54 

60 

54 

60 

20 

56 

70 
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